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| XRTRAHÀ INDRA, 
| A | 
R. N. DANDEKAR 


Vedic ‘mythology, as we generally know it from the Rgveda 
(RV ), is clearly dominated by the personality of Indra, By far the 
largest number of saklas — about 250 out of 1028 — are exclusively 
devoted to the glorification of this god. Apart, from these saktas, 
there are poe others, wherein Indra is praised in association 
with other gods or is referred to in some other connection. Indra 
is thus obviously the most popular god of the Vedic pantheon. 
Even in later times he has been regarded almost as the very symbol 
of the official Vedic religion — the Indra-mythology. being very 
nearly identified with the Vedic religion asa whole., Ir is true 
that Indra is celebrated in nearly one fourth of the RV, but this fact 
must not be taken to indicate, as-is usually done, that the Vedic 
religion had.all along been dominated by the Indra-mythology. 
Such an assumption, which. is the result of studying the Vedic 
mythology. as if it were a static phenomenon, would make it 
difficult rationally to correlate several mythical .concepts in the 
Veda with the facts derived from the study of comparative 
philology, comparative mythology, anthropology, and the cultural 
history of the Aryans, A critical study of the Veda would show 
that.the Vedic mythology is essentially an ‘evolutionary’ 
mythology ; that, at différent stages in the evolution of the Vedic 
mythological thought, it has been dominated by different Vedic ` 
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gods; and that the Indra-dominated mythology represents but å 
late stage in the course of that evolution. There is another 
aspect of this ‘ evolutionary’. character of the Vedic mytho- 
logy. It will be seen that the personality of a Vedic god 
normally presents a very complex picture. It often contains elements 
which are mutually inconsistent or sometimes even self-contradic- 
tory. This peculiar mythological phenomenon can be satisfactorily ` 
explained only on the assumption that a Vedic god possesses a 

t growing’ personality. With the different vicissitudes in Vedic 
life and culture, different elements came to be introduced ‘into the 
personality:of a Vedic god. In other words the dynamic character 
of the life of the Vedic people is faithfully reflected in the complex 
make-up of their gods. To emphasize only certain specific elements 
in a god’s personality and thus try to define his character, one way 
or another, would, therefore, be unsound. What we have to do is 
to determine, in the light of the facts derived from the study of 
comparative philology, comparative mythology, anthropology and 
the cultural history of the Aryans, the priority of these varied 
elements, and thereby present, so to say, a complete history of 
the entire * becoming ° of a Vedic god. A study of the Vedic god, 
Indra, from the point of view of this two-fold evolutionary chara- 
cter of the Vedic mythology, would illumine several obscure points 
concerning the Vedic mythology in general and the personality of 
Indra in particular. 

If we were to analyse the large number of the R/-passages 
referring to Indra and his activities, we would find that they present 
three main strands of the personality and character of that god. 
Indra is presented as a cosmic power; asa warlike leader of the 
Vedic Aryans; and as an ancient mythical dragon-kiling hero. 
Most of the descriptions of Indra are centred round his war with 
and subsequent victory over Vrtra. This is by far the most out- 
standing event in Indra's career. A proper understanding of this 
event would, therefore, serve as an adequate starting point for a 
critical study of Indra's personality and character, We may begin 
with an ancient traditional attempt at interpreting this contest bet- 
ween Indra and Vrtra. Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, has posed 
the question : ko vrfrab : who was Vrtra?! He has mentioned 


——————— P (ad 








1 Nirukta II, 16, 


.Vrirabà Indra. 3. 


- two principal views regarding this question. It appears. that, more 
or-less by way ofa parvapaksa, he refers to the opinion ofthe 
Aitihasikas, who believed that Vrtra was a demon, a son of Tvasta. 
Without, however, caring to discuss and refute this view, Yaska 
states the. view of the school of the Nairuktas, who held that Vrtra 
represented a cloud.! This passage from the Nirukta would thus 
clearly show that, even since very early times, there have been two 
principal schools of interpretation of the Vedic mythology-- the 
historical . school, and the . naturalistic school. The etymologists, 
among whom Yaska was the foremost, adhered to the naturalistic 
interpretation, The influence of the naturalistic school on Vedic 
studies, in general has indeed been very great, and many scholars 
belonging to the earlier generation. of modern Vedists accepted; 
without demur and almost as the final solution of the problem, the 
theory that the Vedic gods represented various powers of nature 
and that the Vedic mythology consisted of symbolical descriptions 
of various phenomena of nature. Incidentally, it may be pointed. 
out that, among themselves, the naturalistic mythologists are not 
unanimous as to which specific power of nature a particular Vedic 
god represented. In pursuance ofthe naturalistic ideology, the 
Vedic gods are classified into three categories: those belonging to 
the sky, those belonging to the mid-region, and those belonging to 
the earth, in accordance with the cosmic regions where the powers 
of nature represented by those gods normally become evident, 


The most dominant view, so far as the naturalistic interpretation 
of the Indra-mythology is concerned, is the one suggested by Yaska, 
His lead has been followed by a majority of the early Vedists of the 
modern times. Indra is said to be the personification of thunder- 
storm, He stands at the head of the gods of the antariksa and.is 

_yerily the rain-god of the Vedic pantheon, The heavenly waters 
are obstructed by the cloud-demon, Vrtra. Indra, therefore, smités 
down this cloud-demon by mieans of his vajra or thunderbolt, and 
releases thé waters, which then flow down in the form of 1 tains 
showers, | The various descriptions, in the RV, of the Indra-Vrtra- 
battle are said to be clearly indicative of the phenomena of thun- 





:4: As a matter of fact Vaska mentions the view of the Aitihasikas after 
hehas mentioned his own, In his commentary on the RV, Séyana con- 
sistently follows the Nairukta view, ( cf. his comm, on IT, 12,9; IIT. 33.6), 
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derstorm, lightning, and rain. Heaven and earth trémb]e with fear 
when Indra strikes Vrtra with his bolt ( I. 80.11 ; II. 11.9, to.; 
VI. 17. 9). Trees. are violently shaken and they bend as if in fear 
(1. 55.43 V. 32.10). As a matter of fact, everything trembles when 
this terrific war between Indra and Vrtra takes place ( VI. 31.2 ). 
The thundering god (X. 92.8 ) raises the dust on high ( VI. 18.2 ). 
The.demon, who obstructs the free flow of waters is variously 
referred to as Vrtra, Ahi, Sambara, etc.! He lay hidden among 
the waters ( Il, 11.5 ), and Indra is said to have killed him while 
he was lying across the waters ( IIL, 11.7 ). Sometimes .Indra is 
said to have torn asunder the mountains and released the waters or 
cows imprisoned in its caves (I. 32.11 ; 57.6 ; III. 26.65 IV. 17.1; 
X. 89.7 ). This theme is repeated in one form or another in most 
of the hymns which celebrate Indra's glory (1.32 ; 80; II.12 ; 14 ). 
A Vedic poet, while proclaiming the heroic deeds of Indra, begins 
by pointing out that the first of such deeds was that the wielder of 
the vajra slew the dragon lying on the mountain, released the waters, 
and pierced the belly of the mountains (1.32.1, 2). In 
support of their theory that Indra is the Vedic rain-god, scholars 
have emphasized the fact of his close association with the Maruts: 
The Maruts, according te them, are clearly the storm-divinities, 
who help Indra in his great exploit ( IIT. 35.9 ; 47.3-4 ; VI. 17.11; 
VIII. 65$.2-3; X. 113.3 ). Indras connection with the Maruts is 
so close that the epithet, marutvan, is more -or less exclusively 
applied to Indra. ^ It is in their company — and often with their 
help — that Indra accomplishes all his celestial exploits, particularly 














1 According to MUIR ( OST V, 95), the demons of drought — the hostile 
‘powers in the atmosphere who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in 
élouds — are called by-a variety of names such as Vptra, Ahi, Susna. DARME: 
STETER (-Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 97) oalls Vytra ‘lenveloppant’ while 
Lupwic (111, 337) says that Vptra keeps away the heavenly waters from the 
world. Perry (JAÓOS 11, pp. 117-205 ) is of the opinion that the different 
hames for Vytta' aro but different names for one and the same thing, namely, 
the aloud. Aóoording to MAGOUN ( The Early Religion, 106), the Ahi rbpresenta 
originally nothing more than the crest of the approaching thunderstorm 
„looked upon as a gigantic snake. 

_ '* HILLEBRANDT ( VM LII, 312 ff. ), however, believes that Indra's sphere 
bf activity is diametrically opposed to that of the Maruts, He further points. 
out that some Vedio families do not invoke Indra and the Maruts together, . 


Vrirabà Indra 3 


his éoercion.of the evil. spirits óf air, who arrested rain, and the 
subsequent delivérance of the heavenly streams (I. 6.5 ; 80.4; 
roo; 101; 1655 I. 47:3, 4; VIII. 65.2, 5, 4s X. 6s). Vedists 
like Rota ( PW), OrpzwsEno ( Rel. d. Veda, 29, 51, 134 ff. ),' 
MACDONELL ( VM, -54 ff. ), Perry (JAOS 11, 117-205 ), and 
Broourrmzt.D ( JAOS 15, 143 ), have asserted that the picture of the 
thunderstorm is throughout quite clear in all these and numerous 
other.descriptions of this kind ( I. 32.13, 52.6; 80.12; IL. 30.3; 
V. 32.4). They, therefore, hold that Indra was éssentially a 
rain-god in the Veda.* In this connection, it is assumed that 
philologically the roots in the words, indra and du, are 


related to each Mx and that, as suggested by Max-Mutter} Indra 


1 OLDENBERG believes that Indra is a storm-god, who bears certain 
pre-Indian features. 

2 ROTH ( Zeller's Theologisches Jahrbuch 1846, 352 ) was-originally ef the 
opinion that Indra was the god of the bright clear vault-of heaven. He 
derived the name Indra from the root, idh-indh, and took it to mean the 
‘padiant ond’ ( ZDMG 1847, 724f.). "LASSEN ( Ind. Alter. I, 893) adopted 
this view of ROTH, though the etymology of the word suggested by him was 
different from ROTH'S, Asa matter of fact, Indra's close connection with the 
sky was assumed by several other scholars like BENFEY ( OO, 48 ff.), Max 
MULLER ( Letters on Science of Language Il, 470)  GRASSMANN (Wb RV), 
and MYRIANTHEUS ( Die A$vins, tvi). BENFEY regarded him as the god of the 
rain-sky, while MAX MULLER held that the real representative of Jupiter, in 
the Veda, was not Dyaus but Indra. Aocording-to that scholar and MUIR 
(OST N,%7) Indra was to be identified with Jupiter Pluvius. Later on, 
however, MAX MULLER oalls Indra the chief solar deity of India ( Chips IT, 
91). It hss been pointed out by PERRY (op. cit.) that Indra cannot be 
regarded as a deity of the sky. He is essentially the deity of the mid-region. 
According to Yaska, Strya ib the god in the sky. Indra (or Vayu ) in the 
antariksa, and Agni uponithe.earth. PERRY further suggests that, among all 
Indo-European mythologies, this division of the universe into three regions is 
peouliar to the Vedic mythology. The original functions of Dyaus, as 
conqueror of cloud demona, were, according to-him, transferred by the Indian 
to another god, namely Indra, who was. specifically Indian divinity, This 
‘gave rise to Indfà's supposed identifioation with the-sky. The ‘theory about 
Indra being a sky-god has, however, not found much fevour with the later 
Vedists, even though they acoepted the naturalistic intorpretationot the 
‘Vedic mythology. There are indeed only two most popular variations ofthe 
naturalistic interpretation of the Indra-mythology — namely, to view Indra 
either as a rain-god or as a sun-god. Only these two, therefore, hs: e been 
discussed at some length in this paper, 

* Chips, New Ed. IV, 396, Also MACDONELL, VM, 66, 
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may have thus been associated with drops of rain-water.! It has been 
further suggested by some of the scholars mentioned above that 
there was a two-fold development of this basic character of 
Indra, On the one hand, from a mere god of thunderstorm, he 
was elevated to the position of an all-god — of the creator and 
director of the entire universe ( I. 52.143 H. 30.1 ; IV. 30.22; 
VIII. 85.6; X. 54.5 ) ; and on the other, the Vedic poets brought 
about the humanization of Indra's divine and cosmic person and 
described him as a human hero and war-lord (1.10.3; 130.8; 
IV. 26.5; VI. 1835 ; VIII. 14.5, 24, 27 ; X. 49.2 ). d 
Let us critically examine the theory that Indra is the rain-god 
in the Veda. It must be mentioned, at the very outset, that there 
undoubtedly are, in the personality of Indra as represented in the 
RV, a large number of elements of the character of a rain-god. 
But we may ask: can these elements be said to be the basic 
elements in Indra's character? And, secondly, can these elements 
alone be said to indicaté the entire personality and character of 
that god? A minute and careful consideration of the descriptions 
in the RV of the Indra-Vrtra-contest brings out some significant 
facts in this connection, It will be seen that, in all such deserip- 
tions, the words like ‘thunder’ , ‘cloud’, * lightning ' , (tain? 
etc., seldom occur directly. The waters, which Indra is credited 
with having released and let flow, are often terrestrial, rather than 
celestial, waters. . The terms, which are frequently used in these 
passages, are ‘thunderbolt’, * mountain’, ‘fortresses’, ‘cows’, 
‘light’, * waters’, etc, One would, therefore, be justified in asking 
whether the main intention of the Vedic poets could have really 
been tó suggest the’ phenomena of thunderstorm and rain through 
the By mbolism of the. Indra-Vrtra-war?, The occurrence, in the 
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: Some: scholars suggest that indu may rather indicate the drops of 
Sois of which Indra is so fond.‘ BENFEY seems to connect the word, indra, 
with the root, syande Rorg, giving up‘hia original suggestion, derived it from 
the. root. in-inv ( = to préss, to urge ) with sufix rà for nomina agentis and 
“the addition.of euphonió d, Indra thus means one yag urges on or presses 
TERMES (therain-water?). ` '' S 

:* - Even OLDENBERG holds (.R. d. V., 140) that the “ mountains? akatika 
ad the Indra-Vrtrá-oonfliot ara not to be understood symbolically as clouds, 
‘but that, ‘for the Vedio poet, they were real mountains. So too the rivers 
were not celestial waters but sotnal rivers on aue earth, perrieulesiy Vipaé 
and Sutudri, 
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RF, of poetic symbolism is, it may be pointéd out, quite under- 
standable. But at least once in a while we should have come 
across Vedic passages which are unequivocably indicative: of the 
phenomenon of rain. Indeed BERGAIGNEÉ seems to be right when 
he suggests! that there is, in the RY, no clear mention of Indra's 
being responsible for the rain-fall?. The symbolism of vajra, 
parvata, pur, gauh, eic. can be interpreted — and this, more or 
less satisfactorily — in several ways. As a matter of fact it is 
actually interpreted variously. It is verily difficult to understand 
why the Vedic poets should have described the basic character and 
exploits of their principal god in such vague and indefinite terms, 


The identification of Indra with the rain-god is based on some 
other identifications, which seem to be taken for granted. Indra’s 
vajra, for instance, is understood to be the regular mythological 
name for lightning. But do the Vedic passages referring to 
vajra support such an exclusive assumption.? The vajra is gencrally 
described as ayasa or metallic ( I. 52.8; 57.2). It is said to be four- 
angled ( IV. 22.2), hundred-angled ( IV. 17.10), hundred-jointed 
( VIII. 6.6), and thousand-pointed (I, 80.12 ) It is sharp 
( VH. 18.18), and Indra whets it like a knife ( l. 130.4 ; 55.1) 
Such descriptions are too specific to be regarded as symbolically 
indicative of lightning. Moreover, though vajra is Indra's special 
weapon, it is not the only weapon which he uses. He is sometimes 
described as being armed with a bow and arrows (| VIII. 45.4 ; 66.6, 
I1; X. 103.2-3 ), or as carrying afikusa (X. 44.9). These latter 
descriptions can hardly be said to fit in with the rain-god-theory:. 
Another equation, on which the rain-god-theory is based, is that 
Vrtra is the cloud-demon. Several objections can be raised against 
this equation. To begin with, it may be pointed out that the word 


' RV II, 185. : 

* According to GRUPPE (as quoted by HOPKINS, JAOS 36, 255), it was 
actually open to question whether Indra to the Vedic poets themselves was 
a deity who gave rain, HILLEBRANDT has pointed out ( VM IIT, 165) that 
Indra can be said to have been mentioned clearly as the giver of rains only 
in 6 passages in the RV. These passages form but an insignificant minority 
against those which speak of the deliverance of waters in general, 

* -HILLEBRANDT has rightly pointed out ( VM III, 165 ) that the vajra 
need not be necessarily regarded as the distinctive characteristic of a storm= 
god, d A 
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worsibra occuts frequently in the Aveta, That that word is philo- 
logically the ancient Iranian cognate af the Vedie word vrtra is 
beyond any shade of doubt. Ina subsequent part of this paper, 
we shall have to consider the word vytra in all its aspects. In the 
present context, however, it may be pointed out that, in the Avesta, 
the word varethra does not signify a cloud-demon even remotely. 
Further, in the Avesta, we come across a god called Vrthragna, but 
he is in no way connected with the rains.” Again, supposing that 
Indra was the rain-god in the Vedic mythology, no rational expla- 
nation can be given of the fact that Andra, who is obviously the 
ancient Iranian counterpart’ of Indra, is represented, in the Avesta, 
as an obnoxious demon. Why should a mere rain-god of the Veda 
have been transformed into the third worst devil in the Iranian 
mythology ? 


In the descriptions. of the Indra-Vrtra-contest the Vedic 
poets have frequently used certain words and idioms in a more or 
less technical sense, such as, for instance, api+ dha, gras, badh, rudh, 
wr stabb, pari-stha, etc. HILLEBRANDT has made a critical and 
analytical study of all such words and has come to the conclusion 
that they do not fit in well with the phenomenon of rain.® It will 
be thus seen that the descriptions, in the RV, of the Indra-Vrtra- 
contest are such as do not warrant the assumption that they indicate, 
primarily and unequivocably, the phenomenon ofrain. Even if 
the symbolism. in those descriptions were to be considered 
from the naturalistic point of view, it may be possible to interpret 
it in terms of some other natural phenomena as well. It does not, 
therefore, stand to reason to suggest, on the strength of such inde- 
finite evidence, that Indra was basically a rain-god. 


There is another significant point to be noted in this connec- 
tion, In the Vedic mythology there are three divinities, which 
are more or less closely connected with the phenomenon of rains: 
Trita Aptya, Parjanya, and Indra. From among these three, Indra 
seems to be later than the other two, As a matter of fact, Indra 
seems to have been added to the Vedic pantheon later than 
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1 dosoeding to SPIEGEL ( Arische Periode, 197 ), the regular rain-god of 
the anolent Iranian mythology is Tistar. 
2 PM 111, 174-75, 
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many other gods. The- tradition preserved in the Tajiriya 
Brabmana ( Il. 2.3.3 ; Il. 2.7.2 ), namely, that Prajapati created all 
gods but not Indra, and that Indra was later generated among . 
them as a new power is highly significant in this connection. Indra 
is referred to in the Taitirya Sambita (1L. 3.4.2 ) as devanam 
anujavara. Under these circumstances a question may occur: 
why did the Vedic poets feel the necessity of creating a new 
rain-god when they already had two in their pantheon. If, on the 
other hand, it were suggested, for the sake of argument, that the 
concept of Indra is earlier than that of either Parjanya or Trita. 
Aptya, if may still be asked, and, perhaps, with greater relevance, 
why the latter two apparently subsidiary rain-divinities should 
have been thought of by the Vedic mythologist when already 
there existed, in the Vedic pantheon, a vety prominent rain-god, 
namely, Indra. As regards Parjanya, it might be argued that 
between Indra and Parjanya there is no absolute similarity. For, 
while Parjanya is the rain itself, Indra represents the rain-giving 
god.’ No such distinction can be made between Indra and Trita 
Aptya. The character of Parjanya, in the Veda, is quite transparent; 
but that of Trita Aptya is rather vague and obscure. 

There are, in the RV, forty passages which refer to Trita Aptya, 
and, taken collectively, they seem to indicate, albeit vaguely, that 
god's connexion with atmospheric waters. For instance, it is said that 
when the mighty Maruts go forth, Trita thunders, and waters roar 
wandering in their course ( V. 54.2 ).? Such a connexion can be 
confirmed also by an etymological consideration of the name-Aptya.3 





1 It may, however, be incidentally pointed out that the magic charms for 
the bringing of rain are predominantly addressed to gods other than Indra. 

2 MACDONELL ( JRAG 1898, 419 ff, ) has tried to show that Trita “Aptya 
represents the third form of Agni. He is, according to him, the divinity of 
lightning. The peculiar relationship between Indra and Trita cannot, however, 
be adequately accounted for if MACDONELL'S view were to be accepted. 
Moreover in V..542, Trita is clearly distinguished from lightning, Also f. 
M. FOWLER, JAOS 67, 59-60, BLOOMFIELD ( JAOS XVI, oxix) regards Trita 
as SOapegoat of gods, 

8 Obviously, the word üptya is philologically connected with ap ( = water). 
GUNTERT, however, tries to conneot it, not very convincingly, with apih aud 
interprets it as ‘friend’ ( Weltkdnig und Heiland, 33). K. RONNOW ( Prita 
Aptya : : Hine vedische Gottheit. Uppsala 1927) holds that the original 
form of Trita's name was Trito—. He has dealt, in great detail, with Trita's 
character as a spirit of the waters, lustratory genius, nak, and the 
brewer and dispenser of Soma, 

3 [| Annals, B.O. E, I] 
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In the RF, Trita sometimes appears in the special capacity of a. 
preparer of Soma ( II. 11.20 ; IX. 32.2; 34.45 38.2; 102.2 ). 
This secondary trait accruing to him must have obviously 
been the extension of his primary character, namely, that of the 
bringer of rains.‘ A critical examination of the RV- passages 
referring to Trita brings forth an illuminating set of facts so far as 
his relations with Indra are concerned. Though, in some passages, 
he appears as almost identical with Indra so far as his activities in 
connection with the rain-phenomenon are concerned (I. 187.1; 
VIII. 7.24 ), there is absolutely no doubt that Indra and Trita were 
distinct personalities. Again, it would become quite clear that 
though Indra also is called Aptya ( X. 120.6 ), Trita must have been 
the original Aptya. The earlier occurrence in the Avesta of the 
ancient Iranian counterpart of the latter, namely, Thrita, than that 
of Indra is indeed a significant point of evidence in this connection?. 

But a still more significant piece of evidence is RV I. 52.5; where 
Indra is described as having performed the feat of conquering the 
rain-stealers in the manner of Trila, This passage clearly shows that 
the function of overcoming the cloud-demons and releasing the 
celestial waters originally belonged to Trita, while, later on, Indra 
stepped into the shoes of that original Aryan rain-god and imitated 
him in the exploit of bringing rains. Trita’s victory over the rain- 
stealers must have been regarded as so primary and characteristic an 
achievement of his as to be mentioned as an illustration (T. 52.4-5 ; 
V. 86.1 ). 

" Three distinct stages may be marked in the development 
of the rain-god-mythology in the Veda. The Vedic poets must 
have originally glorified the rain-god of their Aryan ancestors, 
namely, Trita Aptya, This god thus found a place in the mytho- 
logies of both the branches ofthe Aryans, namely, the ancient 
Iranians and the Vedic Indians. Later on, as the result of some 
peculiar mythological development among the latter, a new god 





1 The ancient Aryan clans, who had specialised themselves in the 
preparation of Soma ( Haoma ), may have, later on, been named the Aptyas 
( Athwyas ). : 

3 The counterpart of Indra namely Andra appears in the Avesta at a later 
stage, and that too as a demon, In the Avesta, the personality of the -Aryan 
Trita is, so to say, split up into two. As Thrita, he is conneoted with the 
preparation of Haoma, while, as Thraetaona, he Men the fiendish dragon 
( Az Dahüka). 
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came to be regardéd as the rain+god in the Vedic mythology. ‘That. 
god was’ Indra. But even after Indra’s celebration as a rain-god;: 
in the RV, the original Aryan rain-god was not altogether forgotten.. 
As. shown above; Indra was described as imitating ‘Trita-in-his 
feat of conquering the rain-stealers (I. 52.5 ). There are, however; 
unmistakable indications in the RV that Indra was gradually super- 
seding the original rain-god. Whenever Trita appears with Indra, 
the fori mer is clearly represented as the subordinate of thé latter 
(H. 11-19-20; VII 12.16; X. 8.7-8; 99.6).' Moreover a large 
number of! Vedic passages "referring to Trita are such as would” 
suggest that that god had been slowly but surely sinking into 
oblivion. He is never presented in clear and life -like form,- but 
is mentioned in cursory allusions. Trita is said to be dwelling i in 
the farthest distance (I. 105.9 ; VIII. 47. 13-17 ), beeause, as ROTH 
rightly points out®, he had gradually become more and more 
obliterated from memory?. The fact that Trita is not at all mentioned 
in certain mandalas, such as, the second, the fourth, and the 
seventh — particularly, the seventh — is also highly significant in 
this context*. This subordination of Trita by Indra represents 
the second stage in the evolution of the Vedic rain-god-mythology. 

In the last stage, Trita, who was the original Aryan god of storm 
and rain, indeed older than Indra, was completely shelved into the 
background as the result of the growing popularity of Indra as the 
rain-god, It is suggested’ that dim reminiscence of Trita’s vanished 
glory and an allusion to his final subordination may be lurking in 
II. 34.10. Trita is there said to have been given over to the derision 
of the worshipper. All this discussion will have now made it 
amply clear that Indra was not the original rain-god of the Veda, 








1 If closely studied, "mua passages seem to show that Trita ‘and Indra 
have been connected with each other artificially and rather as the rosult of a 
purposeful afterthought. KOSAMBI says ("Origin of Brahmin Gotras”. 
JBBRAS 26, p. 64): ‘Knowing what we now do of the Aryan invasion, it 
seems plausible that Trita is Indra or one of the invading Aryan obiefs, later 
collectively deified under the title of Indra’, 

2 ‘Die Sage von Feridun’, ZDMG II, 221, 

5 The few REI eH VORE passages referring to Trita also suggest the idea 
of à remote god. 

* It is not unlikely that there were originally quite a large number of 
Vedio mantras celebrating Trita; but they were not all preserved owing to 
the definitely deteriorating position of that god. 

* B.D. Perry. Indra in the Rig-Veda, JAOS 11,117 £, 
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and that, as the result of some peculiar mythological development, 
the character of a rain-god must have been superimposed on his 
primarily different personality. It may be incidentally pointed out, 
in this connection, thatthe line of contact between the Indo- 
European stormgods on the one hand and Vedic Indra on the other 
is nowhere distinct or even provable. 


It should be further remembered that Indra is a god, who 
originated and grew specifically among the Vedic Aryans. If it 
wêre to be supposed that he had been a rain-god from the very 
beginning; it would be difficult satisfactorily to explain why the 
Vedic poets should; have created a new rain-god of a specifically 
Indian origin. Moreove-, the facts that Indra was elevated to the 
position of the national god of the Vedic Indians and that he came 
to be regarded as the true symbol of their official religion cannot 
be adequately accountec for on the assumption that Indra’s basic 
character was thatof a rain-god. Why should a rain-god have 
been raised to that position in India, but not elsewhere? There is 
one more point, which definitely goes against the assumption of 
Indra's basic character zs a rain-god. Asa matter of fact, that 
point can be raised, with equal relevance, against all naturalistic 
interpretations of the IÍndza-mythology. A more or less detailed 
reference will have to be made, in a subsequent part of this paper, 
to the human character o^ Indra as presented in certain passages 
of the Veda. A careful study of such passages would at once 
convince one that they cannot have been the result of the 
humanization of an origirally naturalistic divinity. Some details 
of the human aspect of Irdra’s personality, such as the mysterious 
manner of his birth, his assuming various forms, his peculiar interest 
in the welfare of unmarried girls, his great fondness for the intoxi- 
cating beverage, Soma, which is sometimes made fun of by the 
Vedic poets, and several others, which will be mentioned later, are 
so realistic and intimate that it would be difficult to believe that 
they are artificially superimposed on Indra’s original character as a 
rain-god by the fancy of the Vedic poets. We have, therefore, to 
conclude that, though taere are, in the personality of Indra as 
presented inthe RV, ce-tain elements normally belonging to the 
rain-god-mythology, these elements cannot be said to represent 
either the primary or the 2xclusive traits of his basic character. 
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. HIRLEBRANDI has interpreted the Indra-Vrtra-war in quite a 
different light — though, again, mainly from the naturalistic. point 
of view’, He had originally adopted the popular view that Indra is 
the rain-god of the Vedic pantheon. Later on, however, on 4 
clósér examination of the literature ( both Vedic and post- Vedic ) 
and ritual relating to Indra, he found it necessary to revise his views 
more or less radically. As indicated elsewhere, he started by criti- 
cally studying the words and idioms, such as api + dha, badh, vrdb, vr, 
étc., which are frequently used in the descriptions of the evil deeds 
of Vrtra, from which Indra is said to have brought about deliverance. 
These words and idioms, according to him, cannot be understood 
to refer, even remotely, to the phenomenon of rain. Again, the 
parvatas ( or adri, aman), which also are often referred to in that 
context, do not signify the clouds?. As a matter of fact, clotids are 
distinguished from the parvatas, for, it has been said that the wings 
of the parvatas were cut off ard that those wings became clouds. 
And, why should clouds have been regarded as demons? In Indian 
literature, generally a cloud is hailed as the bringer of rains and not 
condemned as the obstructor of celestial waters. HILLEBRANDT has, 
therefore, suggested that the waters obstructed by Vrtra were not 
the celestial rain-waters, but that they were actually the streams of 
earthly rivers. According to him, the evolution of the Vedic 
mythology is not necessarily restricted to the geographical limits of 
India, He further points out that, so far as the Indra-Vrtra-legend 
is concerned, there is sufficient ground to assume that, in its original 
form, that legend was not indigenous to India, but that it was carried 
by the Vedic people from outside India to their new home. The 
season, in which Vrtra is described as lying on the mountains, 
cannot be the summer. In that season, the waters are not locked 
up; on the other hand, the rivers are in spate as the result of the 
melting of the glaciers in the North-Western mountains, 


In the opinion of HILLEBRANDT, Vrtra is the winter-demon, 
who locks up the flow of the river-streams. At the advent of the 
spring, Indra, that is to say, the sun-god, overpowers Vrtra, the 
winter-demon, and releases the waters. It is the winter — and 


——— MÀ man cce Few rr! 


| PMII, 1902, pp. 155-344. 
* HILLEBRANDT also points to the significant absence, in those desorip- 
tions, of auch unequivocal terms as abhira, megha, ote 
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not cloud — which is universally regarded as the obstruetor ot 

waters, ! In the winter, the streams in. the North-Western region. 
dwindle away. But as the mountain-snows melt, on the approach. 
of the Indian summer, followed by the rainy season, zhe waters: 
rise and overflow the surrounding country.? In support of his. 
theory that Indra was primarily the sun-god, who conquered the, 
winter-demon, Vrtra, and thereby released the locked-up waters, - 
HiLLEBRANDT has tried to adduce much evidence. In the frequent. 
allusions to Vrtra as sayana ( sleeping), he finds a suggestion of. 
the winter representing the ‘sleep of nature’, In the Atharvaveda. 
( III. 10.12 }, Ekastaka, that is, the new-year’s night, is said to be" 
the mother of Indra, thus implying that Indra is the symbol of the. 
advent of the new year, that is, of the spring. One of the demons, 

killed by Indra, is called Rauhina. This may be but one of the. 
many names by which Vrtra is referred to in the Veda. HILLEBRANDT. 
interprets Rauhina as the moon, and confirms the identification of 

Vitra with the winter by pointing out that the moon is the lord of 

the winter. Coming to the Vedic ritual, HiLLEBRANDT emphasizes the 

facts that the mid-day oblation ( madbyabna-savana ) is normally 

offered to Indra ( because he is the sun-god )? and that Indra is 

associated with grisma. + 


A careful examination of the evidence, adduced by the sponsors 
of the rain-god -thery and the sun-god - theory in support of 
their respective theories, would seem to show that these theories 
cancel each other. Broadly speaking; most of the objections raised 
against the first naturalistic interpretation of the Indra-mythology, 
which has been discussed above, can, with equal validity, be raised 
against this second naturalistic interpretation as well. It may be 
pointed out, for instance, that Vrtra's counterpart in the Avesta 
does not signify the winter-demon even remotely. What, again, 











1 HILLEBRANDT has supported this statement by means of several quota- 
tions from ancient and modern literature. 

2 cf. HUNTER, Atlas of India, p. V, as quoted by  HILLEBRANDT. 
HILLEBRANDT also quotes from Arrian, Anab. V. 9.4; BALFOUR, Cycl. Ind, 
s. v. Indus; THORNTON, Memoir on maps illustrating the ancient geography of 
Küsmir, p.99. eto. 

"2 of, Satapatha Br. IL, 4.4,12-13, 
V MS II, 7.20; TS Il, 1.2.5; SPB XIII, 5.4.28, 
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is the vajra of the sun-god ? * If Indra were originally a sun-god 
belonging, as HiLLEBRANDT suggests, particularly to the pre-Indian 
Vedic mythology, no satisfactory explanation can be given as to 
why he should have been condemned to the position of a demon 
in the ancient Iranian mythology. Further, there was already, in 
the Vedic pantheon, one sun-god, namely, Sarya. What could have 
been the specific reasons for introducing a new sun-god? As a 
matter of fact, Indra and the sun are often mentioned side by side 
thus indicating their distinct personalities (I. 32.4; 51.4; 
11. 12.7; Ill. 31.155. VI. 17.35 21.3; VIII. 12.30; X. 1714 ). 
Again, the elevation of a solar divinity to the supreme position in 
the Vedic pantheon cannot be adequately accounted for. 


The descriptions, in the RV, of the Indra-Vrtra-battle are such 
as produce the impression that that battle must have been parti- 
cularly violent and fearful (1. 80.11 ; II. 11.9-10 ; VI. 17.9 ). In 
overpowering Vrtra, his vanquisher, Indra, had to perform enor- 
mously terrific feats (1. 32.55 57.6; 80.14). Such descriptions 
would appear quite incongruous when related to the spring-time 
gun. At the advent of the spring, the sun appears as a particularly 
life-giving and energising power rather than as a fearful giant. 
Further, it is to be seriously doubted whether the phenomenon of 
the dwindling away of rivers in the winter, even in the regions 
mentioned by HirrEBRANDT, was actually so very common and 
significant in the life of the Vedic people as to be made the central 
theme of the mythology relating to their greatest god. The idea of 
glaciers, etc., which are supposed to be locking up the waters of the 
rivers, is nowhere unequivocally presented in the R V. HiLLEBRANDT'S 
suggestions that Rauhina, as the moon, is the lord of the winter 
and thus represents the winter-demon killed by Indra, and that the 
references to Jayana Vrtra may poetically signify the ‘sleep of 
nature’ (that is, the winter) are obviously too far-fetched, Nor 
need much weight be attached to the facts that the madhyabna- 
savana is assigned to Indra or that Indra is associated with the 
grisma. Firstly, such assignments and associations are, more than 
anything else, the result of ritualistic schematism. And, secondly, 











! As pointed out by HOPKINS ( JAOS 36, 242 ff), the use of stone and 
metal as synonymous with Indra’s missile bar out the suggestion that his 
normal weapon might be the burning sun-boams, 
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if HILLEBRANDTS theory were to be accepted, Indra should have 
been connected with the vasazta rather than the grigma, Other 
features of the Indra-mythology, particularly Indra’s close associa- 
tion with the Maruts and his proverbial fondness for the intoxicating 
beverage, would not fit in well with the sun-god-theory. The 
human elements in Indra's character are, as indicated above, too 
vital and realistic to be regarded merely as the result of anthro- 
pomorphic tendencies. It is, therefore, difficult to accept 
FüiLLEBRANDT'S theory that Indra originally represented the sun-god'. 





1 Several other variations of she solar theory have been proposed by 
scholars. Max MULLER, for instance, sees in the Indra~Vrtra-myth the 
symbolioal description of the daily triumph of light over darkness ( Contri- 
bution to the Science of Mythology Y, pp. 141-42). Tt may be recalled that he 
identified Indra also with Jupiter Pluvius ( Letters on the Science of Language 
ii, 470). He believes that Vrtra is primarily the demon of darkness and 
that the vasoillating of poetic imagary between dark night and dark cloud 
would be quite in keeping with the Vedio myth-making. B. G. TILAK 
( Arctic Home, 233 ff, ), who propounded the theory that Vedio mythology, as 
a whole, can be best understood only by relating it to the natural phenomena 
observable in the Arotic region, saw in Indra the sun-god, who overpowered 
the demon of darkness who dominsted that region continuously for some 
months, V. A. GADGIL suggests ( ABORI XXIII, pp. 134 ff, ) that Indra and 
Varuna represent the two aspects of the central Vedic concept of ría. 
Varuna, according to him, is the representative of the passive moral 
principle while Indra is the representative of the highest physical aspect 
of nature. GADGIL further suggests that the concept underlying the Indra- 
Vrtra-myth is the eternal conflist between tejas and tamas. It may be 
pointed cut that GADGIL’s interpretation, besides not being supported by 
Vedio evidence, is far too abstract. It is indeed doubtful whether Vedic posts 
ever made a clear-cut distinction between the physical and the non-physical 
aspects of nature. More or less the game thing can be said about the theory of 
FATEH BINGH (JBHU 5), who sees in Indra the doity of universal light and 
energy. He interprets the myth of Indra’s birth through the side of his 
mother as representing the first light of dawn which is visible in a ciroular 
way, BR. BHAMA SASTRI ( B. C, Law Comm. Vol. I, 277-281) connects tha 
Vedic mythology with astronomical bodies and phenomena, According to him, 
Indra is the sun fighting with tha eclipse-demon. Sambara, he explains 
( Thomas Comm, Yol., 251-61), is en eolipse-demon of the type of Rahu and 
Indra's battle with him represents a slow clearance of the eclipse, A reference 
may,.in passing, be made also to the theory put forth by P. C. SENGUPTA 
( * When Indra became maghavan ", JASBL IV, 445 ff.) that Indra was the 
god of the summer solstice. Indra 5ecame maghavan when the sun at the 
summer solstioe reaches the magha constellation, Acoording to SENGUPTA, 
this happened in 4170 B, C. Ha fursher identifies aSlesa with ahi and suggests 
that ahi means the clouds which were seen in the sky from the rising of 
ablegü which did not yield rain till the rising of maghü, 


T 
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Asa matter of fact, that scholar himself could not altogether over- 
look the fact that the elements relating to the phenomenon of rain: 
are sufficiently prominent in Indra’s personality. He, therefore, 
concluded that Indra was originally the sun, but, in the RV, is no 
longer the sun-god, while not yet a rain-god', For, as he points 
out, the six passages in the RV, which unequivocally refer to Indra 
as giver of rains, occur in the fourth, the eighth, and the tenth 
mandalas, which fact would indicate, according to him, that the 
character of Indra as rain-god was still not established in the Rgvedic 
timese HILLEBRANDT, however, does notseem to have taken into 
account the fact that several descriptions of the Indra-Vrtra-fight in 
the RV? though not necessarily indicative of Indra’s essential 
character as rain-god, do indirectly imply the phenomenon of storm 
and rain. Those descriptions may not — and, as shown above, do 
not — prove that Indra was primarily a rain-god. But they do 
certainly indicate that, among the naturalistic elements superimposed 
on Indra’s original character, those normally connected with a 
rain-god are more prominent. 


The foregoing discussion of the two principal naturalistic 
interpretations of the Indra-mythology will have made it amply 
clear that the naturalistic or cosmic elements could not have been | 
either the basic or the primary elements in Indra’s character’. 
They clearly produce the impression of having been superimposed 
on the original personality of that god. Our aim will, therefore, 
be, firstly, to find out what the original character of Indra must 
have been, and, secondly, to describe and rationally account for the 








- RUE. udan act 


1 VM 111, 195-96, ef. HOPKINS, op. cit. 
2 OLDENBERG has shown (NG 115) that the theme of the Indra-Vytra- 
fight is treated in all the mandalas of the RV. ` 


$ The very significant remarks made in this connection by HOPKINS 
( Religions of India, p. 91) may be quoted here with advantage. HOPKINS 
says: “...... Indra has been identified with ‘storm’, with the ‘sky’, with 
the ‘year’; also with the ‘sun’ and with ‘fire’ in general, But if he be taken 
a8 be is found in the hymns, it will be noticed at onoo that he is too 
*stormy" to be the sun; too ‘luminous’ to be the storm; too near to the 
phenomena of the monsoon to be the year or the sky ; too ‘rainy’ to be fire: 
too alien from every one thing to be any one thing asse” 
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circumstances under which the cosmic elements must have been 
superimposed on his personal ty'. 


One thing which would strike even a casual student of the 
Indra-mythology is the fact that in no other god of the Vedic 
pantheon are the features of human appearance ( äkrti ) and character 
( prakyti ) so conspicuously prcminent as in Indra. A closer examina- 
tion of the descriptions of Indra's person and character would 
further convince one that so plastic a figure as his and so essentially 
human a behaviour as is attributed to him cannot be considered to 
have been the result of mere arthropomorphism. It may be pointed 





1 Some other theories regardimg the basic character and personality of 
Indra have also been put forth by scholars. HOPKINS, for instance, believes 
that Indra was originally a god of fertility (JAOS 36, pp. 242 ff. ). In 
support of his theory, that schokar has adduced evidence from the epic, 
post-Vedio, and Vedic sources, In tho epics, Indra is called pükaóasana 
( = crop-controller?), and the festival cf Indra is always associated with 
harvest and fertility rather than wi:h victory. In the Paraskara GS (IT. 17.9), 
Tndra’s wife is said to be Sita, thet is, personified furrow. Indra figures as 
the foremost among the gods.worsh pped at the ceremony of first starting the 
ploughs (cf. Gobhila GS IV. 422), In AV 444, Indra is said to be 
responsible for putting virility in tha ogadhis. Indra is described in tho RV as 
urvarüpati; he wins the tilth, is lopd of tilth, as he is lord of cattle ( II, 21.6; 
VI. 60.1; VIIL. 21.3). Such referenees, according to HOPKINS, indicate that 
Indra was first celebrated as a demon of fertility. He was then accepted as 
the chief war-god among two or three clans, ( HOPKINS has elsewhere — 
JAOS 37, 83 ff. — tried to show thas the combination of gods of war and 
fertility is not uncommon ). From € war-god he was later on elevated to be 
the greatest god of the larger group of clans. Without examining, in detail, 
ihe views of HOPKINS, we may only point out that several of the objections 
raised against the rain-god-iheory or the sun-god-theory can be raised, 
with equal appositeness, against the fertility-god-theory as well, The 
references to this aspect of Indras character are clearly secondary and 
incidental Itis not unlikely that tko hints regarding the power of fertility 
possessed by Indra are due to the ccmbination of the elements of the rain~ 
god and the sun-god, which were superimpesed on his personality. It is 
well known that the sun and the raic together cause fertility. 

Oné great draw-baol of the naturalistic and similar other interpretations 
is that their sponsors seem to view Vedic mythology as if it were a statio 
phenomenon, They forget that, in consonance with the various vicissitudes 
in the Vedio way of life and thought, there must have been inevitably effected 
significant modifications in the Vedic mythology as woll, Therefore to. 
emphasize only one aspect of the personality of a Vedic god without taking 
into account the other aspects ard thereby try to determine the basic 
character of that god is bound to prove a faulty prooedure,. It would lead but 
toa partial pioturo of the porsonality of that god. 
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out that, as against the vague and indefinite naturalistic clements, 
the human features in Indra’s personality are so realistic and life-like, 
that one feels inclined unhesitatingly to accept the latter as more 
basic and essential. Indra's body, head, arms, and hands are very 
often referred to (Il, 16.2; VIII. 85.3 ). He is said to be golden 
in colour (1. 7.2 ). His body is gigantic; his neck mighty ; and 
his back brawny. His arms aresleek, and his hands thick and 
firm' — both right and left — being particularly well-shaped 
CI. 80.5 ; 102.6 ; IV. 21.9 ; VI. 19.3 ; VIII. 70.1 ). He has hand- 
some cheeks (or lips), and is, therefore, often called susipra 
(IL. 12.6 5 33.5 ), siprin (1. 29.2 ; III 36.10 ), or Sipravan ( VI. 17.2 ). 
He is tawny~haired ( X. 96.5,8 ) and tawny-bearded ( X. 23.4 ). 
These and several other similar descriptions of Indra’s person 
unmistakably produce before our mind's eye a very life-like picture 
of a tall, strong, well-formed, handsome, blonde Aryan, Far more 
life-like, however, are the descriptions of some peculiar physical 
mannerisms of that god. He agitates his jaws ( VIII. 65.10 ), or 
puffs out his beautiful lips ( HI. 32.1), in a characteristic fashion, 
in anticipation of or after the Soma-draught. Once he is described— 
very realistically, indeed — as shaking off the drops of Soma from 
the moustaches (II. 11.17). There are references to another 
peculiar movement of the upper lip, and to the shaking of the beard 
(X. 23.15; 26.7). Such characteristic physical traits and manne- 
risms must necessarily be distinguished from the very general human 
traits attributed to a god as the result of the normal anthropomor- 
phic tendencies. Indra’s appearance and mannerisms are so very 
individualistic that they seem to have been derived from a specific 
human person. 


Another peculiarity, which clearly distinguishes Indra from 
other major gods of the Veda, is the fact that he is frequently 
referred to as having been born. Two entire hymns, namely, 
III. 48 and IV.18, deal with the subject of his birth. In one of 
these hymns, Indra is said to have been born in an unnatural way, 
that is, through the side of his mother ( IV. 18.1-2). A special 
reference to such an unusual phenomenon would become meaning- 
less unless there had been in vogue, among the people, some such 
traditional belief relating to the birth of an actual human hero. As 
is well known, such miraculous birth is always associated, in the 
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popular mind, with a great and unique person!. It is further not 
unlikely. that the eference, to Indra's having killed his father in 
ordér to snatch away Soma from him and thus made his own mother. 
a "Widow (HL 48.4; IV. (8.12) is the result of popular myth- 
making based on an ordinary historical fact such as that Indra's 
father died’ suddenly soon after his birth*, Indras miraculous 
power is said to have become evident as soon as he was born 
CVIII. 45.4-5 ) In X. 153.1, there isa reference to the infant 
god surrounded by attendant women. Another interesting reference. 
is to.be found in VIII. 58.15, where the immature boy, Indra, of 
head-strong temperament, is spoken of as having mounted a new 
wagon, and roasted, for his parents, a fierce bull. AJl these descrip- 
tions point unmistakably to the basic human character of Indra’s 
personality. 

A reference has already been made elsewhere to the traditional 
belief that Indra is a later addition to the Vedic pantheon. 
This very significant tradition cannot be adequately explained except 
on the assumption of Indra’s primarily human personality. It 
implies that Indra was not originally a god, but that he wasa human 
hero who attained to godhead by virtue of his miraculous exploits. 
Not only that, but he soon superseded the older gods ( VII. 21.7 ) 
and came to be regarded as the foremost among them (II, 12.1 ). 





1 Attention may be drawn to the myth regarding Alexander's alleged 
miraculous birth. Such myths de not affect the historicity of the hero about 
whom they are narrated, The naturalistic interpretations of this myth, such 
as that it may have been derived from the notion of lightning breaking from 
the side of the storm-cloud ( MACDONELL, VM, 56), or that it refers to tho 
first light of dawn, which is visible in a ciccular way ( Fates SINGH, JBAU 
5), &re clearly unoonvincing, According to W. Norman BROWN ( Siddheshwar 
Varma Comm. Vol., 1950, pp. 131-86 ), there is no necessity of assuming 
Indra’s unnatural birth from his mother's side. He interprets the phrase, 
parsvannirgamani, in the sense of ‘accompanying’. See also BROWN, JAOS 
62, pp. 98-95. 

3 E. Stee (“Indra und der Somaraub nach dem Ry”, Jacobi Comm. 
Vol., 228-239 ) tries to correlate the apparently varying accounts regarding 
Indra's nativity given in RF III. 48 and 1V. 18. According to him, Vyarhsa 
( IV. 18.9) seems to have been the father of Indra, This Vyarhsa was a Dasa 
and Indra killed him. Tvasti, on the other hand, mentioned in IIT, 48.4 and 
IV., 18,3, was Indra's ‘great father’ (TII, 48.2), that is, Indra's maternal 
grandfather. SIEG accordingly says that Indra belonged to the Düsas, on the 
father's side, and, to the gods ( Aryans ), on the mother's side, 
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This fact is mythologically represented in a variety of ways in the 
later Vedic literature. ( TS 11. 5.4.2; MS L 9.4; TB UL. 2.3.35 
II. 2.7.2; 4B VIII. 4.12 ). 

- But by far the most convincing proof of the essentially human 
character of Indra is the fact that the Vedic poets have often referred 
to what may be called the * weaknesses’ of that god. One such 
oft-mentioned weakness is Indra’s proverbial fondness for Soma. 
His immoderate indulgence in the intoxicating beverage is a 
favourite theme of the Vedic poets. Indra is spoken of as having 
gone to the extent of stealing Soma to quench his thirst ( III. 48.4 ; 
VII, 4.4). He was somapa par excellence. But his was not merely 
an addict's passion for drink. For, Soma always exhilarated him to 
carry out his warlike deeds (II. 15.1 ; 19.2; VI. 47.172; VII. 22.2; 
VIII. 81.6). For instance, in order to prepare himself for a 
decisive war with Vrtra, Indra is described — of course, hyperboli- 
cally — to have drunk three tankfuls of Soma ( V. 29.7). But the 
most significant sakta, which must needs be mentioned in the 
present context, is X, 119.’ In this sakta, Indra is represented as 
being under the influence of an excessive draught of Soma and 
boasting of his greatness and capricious power, As PERRY has 
rightly pointed out,? Indra’s condition after a drink of Soma 
parodied in this sakta is too realistic not to be considered human. 
It is a fine example of caricature and would remind one of 
modern newspaper caricatures — either in the form of humorous 
articles or of cartoons — in which innocent fun is made of some 
foible in the character of a great personage. No disrespect 
is, however, thereby intended. On the other hand, by light- 
heartedly poking at such a foible, that high personality is brought 
nearer to the hearts of the people, for, it indeed emphasizes his 
essential humanness. Asa matter of fact, it is believed that such 
harmless foibles enhance, rather than detract from, the genuine 
greatness of that person. Indra, the human hero, : must have been 
in the habit of indulging in a more or less sumptuous draught of 
Soma in order to invigorate himself before entering battle. This 
well-known habit of his seems to have been made the subject of a 
delightful parody in the Laba-sakta. 





| "This ska is traditionally known as the Zaba-sukto, 
* PERRY, op. cit, 
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Similarly Indra is represented as an expert in female lore 
(VIII. 33.17). Heseems to have taken a peculiar interest in the 
welfare of the children of unmarried girls (II. 15.7). As a 
domestic aider and as particularly interested in girls not yet 
married, he appears in the form of the ‘little man’ invoked by 
Apala ( VIII. 91), who chews Soma-plant and prepares grain for 
him that he may make her friutful.* In AF (VIL 6.13 ), Indra 
is said to come to the help of a pregnant woman. Though Indra's 
amorous adventures are nowhere clearly mentioned in thé RV, 
there are, in it, few faint indications of that trait of his character. 
These latter must have indeed been the basis of Indra’s representa- 
tion, in later mythology, as a romantic figure — a * gay Lothario "2. 
In the Atharvaveda, Indra is once said to have been enticed away 
by an Asura female ( VII. 58.2 ). In another Vedic passage, we 
are told that Indra, being enamoured of a dánavi, named Vilistenga, 
went to live among the Asuras, assuming the form of a female 
among females and of a male among males. A mention must also 
be made, in this context, of the famous Vrsakapi hymn ( X. 86 ). 
In that hymn, Indra is spoken of as having been exhausted when a 
bold,lascivious monkey administered to him some medicine, through 
which Indra regained his manly power. As shown in another 
paper*, this Vrsakapi is to be identified with the fertility-god Visnu. 
The whole episode may thus refer to Indra’s efforts to preserve his 
virility intacÓ. Such descriptions of a more or less ‘ intimate’ 
character must be understood to refer to the actual life of a human 
hero before he became the supreme god. 


1 cf, HOPKINS, op, cit, 

2 cf. HOPKINS, op. cit, 

8 Kathaka III, 47,9, Itis not unlikely that this passage and the passage 
from the A Y mentioned above (namely, AY VII. 38,2) refer to one and the 
same incident. 

* DANDEKAR, “ Visnuin the Veda”, Kane Comm. Vol., pp. 95-111. 

5 According to MACDONELL ( FM, 64), this hymn describes a dispute 
between Indra and his wife, Indrani, about the monkey, Vrs&kapi, who is the 
favourite.of the former and has damaged the property of the latter. 
Vrsikapi is soundly thrashed and escapes, but afterwards returns, when a 
reconciliation takes place. PERRY ( JAOS 11) sees inthis hymn a satirical 
description of Indra's domestio life. BRADKE (ZDMG 46, 465) also 
considers the story to be a satire, in which, under the names of Indra and 
Indrani, a certain prince and bis wife are intended, A critical study of the 
hymn would, however, show that nore of these interpretations is satisfuctory, 
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It may be pointed out, in this connection, that the Vedic poets 
have never unnecessarily overidealised the character of Indra, which 
they would have done had he been primarily thought of as a god. 
Indra was essentially a man of this world, and, as such, he did not 
disdain deceiving his enemy or cleverly circumscribing the condi- 
tions of an agreement whenever circumstances so demanded’. 
Another very significant reference, so far as Indra’s original 
character is concerned, is to be found in I. 32.14, where the mighty 
Indra is said to have been overcome with fear when, after killing 
Vrtra, he thought that some avenger of the enemy was following 
him. Such a reference would be hardly understandable in relation 
to a god, who had been conceived as a god from the very beginning. 


'The Maruts are described as the constant associates of Indra in 
his mighty deeds. Indra is accordingly called marutvān and the 
Maruts are referred to as indrajyestha?. But the proverbially harmo- 
nious relations between the heroic leader and his loyal followers 
seem to have been disturbed on certain occasions (I. 170.2 ; 171.6; 
VIII, 7.31 ). It was either cowardice or treachery on the part of the 
Maruts, which must have estranged them from Indra. Indra is 
represented as telling them, in derision, that they were not eager to 
accompany him when he went to the battle-field, but that, when 
he was invited to a sacrifice, they did not want to leave him alone 
(I. 165 ). This realistic legend relating to the temporary estrange- 
ment between Indra and the Maruts must have been based on an 
actual episode, and would thus prove the historicity of Indra as 
much as his essentially human character. The facts that Indra is 
described as wandering in various forms (I. 51.9; III. 53.8; 
VI. 47.18 Y, and that his enemies did not first realise the greatness 
of his prowess or altogether refused to believe in his very existence 





1 cf. Indra-Namuci episode: V. 30.7; VIII. 14.13. 

? For a more detailed discussion about the relation between Indra and 
the Maruts, see the concluding part of this paper. 

$ Indra is said to have assumed, at different times, the forms of a woman 
(Men&- cf. HILLEBRANDT, V M IIT, 172), horse’s hair (cf. GELDNER Ved. 
Stud. If; 183), an ant (J, 51.9 ), a dancer ( I. 130.7; II. 22.4), etc. Also seo 
VIII.2,40. B, GEIGER has connected the ten forms of the Avestan Vrthragna 
with Indra's transformations (SAW Wien 1916, 69 ff). GUNTERT refers to 


the latter in conneotion with Visnu's various incarnations ( Der arische 
Weltkónig, 308 ). 
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(Il. 12.5 ) further confirm the primariness of the human traits in 
Indra’s personality as well as his historicity. 

More prominently and frequently, however, :han the mere 
human traits have the heroic traits in Indra’s personality been 
celebrated in the RV. Indra’s name itself verily comprises all notions 
relating to virile power. * He is often very significantly called, or 
compared with, a bull, who was regarded as the symbol of such 
power (1. 165.11; II. 16.4; V. 31.5; VIII. r.) Indra is 
superhumanly mighty (I. 80.15; VI. 21.10; VIL 21.7; VIII. 
$0.2); he is dreadful (1.84.2, 7; IL. 21.2); he is, indeed 
invincible (IV. 17.195; 30.3, 5 ). No one born, past or present, 
can rival him (1. 165.9 ). Several epithets expressive of excessive 
power, such as sakra, jactvat, Satakritu, manasvan, etc., ate 
frequently attributed to Indra. Indra's insa and myinna (IL 12.1) 
are often referred to and his eternal youth and vigour (II. 16.1; 
UHI. 32.7; VI. 24.75 X. 86.11) have become almost the hallmark 
of his personality. Bur there is also another side to Indra’s heroic 
character. He is exceedingly generous (I. 30.1; IV. 31.7; VIII. 
14.43 24.21, 54:7; 70.3 ) He freely testows goods and wealth 
on the pious man (Il. 19.4; 22.3; VIL 27.3 ) ; and this he can 
easily do, for, he possesses all treasures ( I. 30,10; VI. 45.8 ). 
As a matter of fact, Indra's liberality had become so very 
characteristic of him that he almost entrirely monopolised the 
proud epithet, maghava.* Indras wisdom and prudence also are 
frequently celebrated in the RV (I. 62.12 ; II. 16.2; VIII. 85.3 ). 

It will be thus seen that Indra's personality presents a curious 
combination of ‘human’ and * superhuman’ or * heroic’ elements. 
As a matter of fact, it is this combination of the ‘human’ and the 
‘super-human’, which makes Indra's personality so “living” and 
so attractive. The incongruity between the human aspect of Indra's 
personality characterised by sensuousness and similar other normal 
* weaknesses’, on the one hand, and the superhuman aspect cha- 
racterised by miraculous powers, generosi:y and similar other traits 
of heroic perfection, on the other, is not due to the * more intense 
anthropomorphism of Indra's nature ^. lt is rather the result of 





1 For a detailed philclogioal study of tho name ‘Indra’, see the sequel 
of this paper. : 
`a of, yudhi-vira and düna-vira of classical Sanskrit, 

9$ cf, MACDONELL, V M, 63, 
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the sincere efforts on the part of the Vedic poets to present a reali- 
stic picture of a historical human hero, who, while accomplishing 
almost superhuman deeds, still exhibited the essential humanness 
of his character. In the light of what has been said above, it would 
be very interesting to see how the Vedic poets approach ‘their 
favourite national god, Indra, in varying attitudes — sometimes in 
a ‘ crouching, pusillanimous spirit and fear of his violence ’, at other 
times, on remarkably intimate and friendly terms, but always exhi- 
biting great devotion and fidelity towards him, a firm belief in his 
miraculous powers and a * touching reliance upon his goodness '.' 


On the strength of the evidence adduced so far, we may now 
be justified in concluding that Indra must have been primarily a 
human hero — indeed, essentially a historical personality —, that, 
in course of time, he must have been elevated to the position first 
of a national war-god, and then of the supreme god, and that, later 
on, naturalistic or cosmic elements must have been superimposed 
on his personality. How can we account for this ‘ growth’ of 
Indra’s personality? In order to be able to answer this question 
satisfactorily, we shall have to go back to the cultural history of the 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians. 


As indicated in another paper, we may assume, on the strength 
of linguistic, archaeological, anthropological, and culture-historical 
evidence, that the proto-Indo-Europeans had their original home 
in the Ural - Altaic region. Some tribes from among this proto-IE 
stock migrated from their primary Urbeimat towards the South- 
Eastern direction and ultimately reached the region around Balkh. 
There they lived fora considerable length of time before further 
migrations started from among them. As a matter of fact, these tribes 
remained in the region round about Balkh so long that they almost 
forgot their connections with their primary Urheimat. For our 
present purpose, it is neither necessary nor desirable to go into the 


V of, PERRY, op. cit. 

-2 It may be pointed out, in this connection, that, from the anthropological 
point of view also, ‘naturalism’, as propounded first by Yaska and then by 
RorH, MAX MULLER, OLDENBERG, MACDONELL and others, often represents 
but a later stage in the development of mythological ideology. 

8 DANDEKAR, ‘The Antecedents and the Early Beginnings of the Vedio. 
Period’, PIHO, Bombay 1947, pp. 24-55. 
4 [ Annals, B.O. R.I] 
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details of this whole problem of the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans and their early migrations. It may only be pointed out 
that these people, who lived in the region of Balkh, were the 
proto-Aryans, In the initial stages of the proto-Aryan period, 
there took place some stray and desultory migrations mainly towards 
the South-Western Asiatic region. But, even after these small. 
scale migrations, the main stock of the proto-Aryans, which was 
made up of the common ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the 
ancient (Avestan ) Iranians — who are popularly, and, from 
several points of view, appropriately, known as the Aryans — 
continued to live in the Balkh region for a pretty long time. 


It was indeed in this region that the ‘Aryan’ language and 
religion attained ‘ characterisation’. In other words, the common 
primary form of the languages and the religions of the R V and of the 
Avesta must have evolved while the common ancestors of the Vedic 
Indians and the ancient Iranians lived together in their common 
home in the Balkh region. The most characteristic feature of the 
religion of these people, which we may call the ‘ Aryan’ religion, 
seems to have been the concept of Asura Varuna. In the course: 
of the evolution of their religious thought, the Aryans had realised 
that this universe, vast as it was, was not ‘chaos’. Every single 
phenomenon--big and small — in cosmic as wellas human life 
was governed by some definite law. The universe was, as it were, 
magically ‘bound’ down and thus strictly regulated. It was, in 
other words, ‘cosmos’. The concepts of the cosmic law, ria, and 
of the administrator of that law, the cosmic-magician Varuna, 
represents the most outstanding contribution of the Aryans to 
religions thought in general. In that age, the life of the Aryans 
had been so closely bound with nature, from several points of view, 
that it was but inevitable that they should have evolved the religious 
concept of the cosmic-magic-bondage. No doubt, there must have 
grown, among the Aryans, several other religious concepts and: 
practices, such as, for instance, those connected with Soma-Haoma 
and fire; but the Asxrd-Ria — concept seems to have completely 
dominated the Aryan religious ideology. i 








t DANDEKAR, ' Asura Varuna’, ABORI XXI, 157-91; also see ‘The Antgce- 
dents eto." PIHO, 1947, 
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“As has been already indicated, the Aryans did not live in the 
region around Balkh permanently. Further migrations started from 
‘that region. As compared with the major primary migrations of 
the Indo-Europeans from their Urbeimat in the Ural-Altaic region, 
the migrations of the Aryans from the Balkh region may be called 
the secondary migrations in the history of the Indo-European 
.peoples. Some tribes from among the Aryans who were of a peace- 
loving temperament moved towards the South-West. Gradually, 
and without having to encounter any serious hindrance, they 
migrated to the north of Iran and subsequently settled in that 
country. These were the ancient Iranians. .As may be expected, 
they had brought with them, to their new home, the Aryan 
language and religion in their basic forms. Naturally enough, in 
course of time, the ancient Iranians must have developed the basic 
-Aryan language and religion in their own peculiar manner. The 
other Aryan tribes, however, were more ambitious and warlike, 
From their home in the Balkh region these adventurers set out on 
a mission of conquest and colonization towards the South-East, 
This, however, was not an easy task. On their onward march these 
people, who were really the ancestors of the Vedic Indians, had te 
encounter serious opposition from several antagonistic tribes. Their 
gtadual progress towards Saptasindhu, where they ultimately settled 
down, makes a long tale of a series of wars. But through all these 
wars, the early Vedic people were finally led to victory by a heroic 
compatriot of theirs, whom they very appropriately called Indra, 


It may be presumed that the tribes who tried to arrest the onslaught 
of the Vedic Indians came from various stocks. From the descriptions 
in the RV, it would appear that they were racially and culturally 
quite different from the Vedic Aryan adventurers. They are generally 
said to have been black-skinned ( I. 130.8; II. 20.7; III. 34.9 ), 
and snub-nosed ( V. 29.10). Their speech was barbarous 
(1. 174.2; V. 29.10; 32.8 ); they did not perform any sacrifices as 
the Aryans did (I. 33.4; VII. 6.3; VIII, 70.11 ); they did not 
worship the Aryan gods ( III. 31.19; VIII. 70.11 ) ; and, above all, 
they did not recognise the national hero of the Vedic Indians, 
namely, Indra (IV. 23.7; VIL 18.16 ). These antagonistic tribes, 

„who are variously described as having stolen away the cattle of the 
Aryans (II, 12.3; II]. 30.10; VI. 39.2), or pent up the 
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streams of the rivers ( I. 32.12; IL. 12.12; II, 26.6; IV, 17.1), or 
attacked the Aryans, from their secret. recesses in the mountains 
CIL. 12.17 ), or fought with them from their fortified settlements 
(TI. 14.6; 19.6; VIII. 17.14 ), are sometimes individually named, 
while, at other times, only the names of their leaders are mention- 
ed,? but, more often, they are all collectively referred to as the 
Dasas (1. 51.8; IL. 12.10; X. 38.3; 86.19 )3 Indra, the young, 
blond, bearded, handsome, well-shaped, mighty, heroic leader of 
the Aryans, invigorated by a drink of Soma, is variously described 
as having protected the Aryans from the attack of the *Dasyus 
( Vill, 24.27 ) ; subjected the Dasyus to the Aryans (IV. 18.3 ); 
put down the dasa varga (II. 12.4 ); overpowered the black. 
skinned foes (I. 13.8; HI. 34.9); dispersed 50,000 of them 
(IV. 16.13 ) and rent their citadels ( I. 51.5; IV, 16.13 ); sur- 
passed the Panis in might ( VI. 20.4; VII, 56.10 ), and recovered 





1 Such as, for instance, Dasyu ( I. 100,12; IL 20.8; X, 99.7); Pani (VI. 
90.4; 39,2; VII, 56.10 ) ; perhaps Prthu and Parégu ( VII. 83.1). i 
3 Such as, for instance, Arbuda (1,516; II. 11.20); Aóna ( II. 14,5; 


30.5); Ilibióa ( I. 33.12 ) ; Urana ( II. 14.4) ; Krivi, ( II. 17,6; 22.2); Cumuri 


(VI, 26.6); Dpbhika (11, 143); Namuci( II. 14,5; V, 20.7-8; VI. 20.6); 

Pipru (1.1012; II, 145; IV, 16,12); Rudhike& (II. 14,5); Rauhina (I. 

103.9; 11.12.12); Varein ( II, 14.6 ) ; Vyarhsa (I, 1012; 103.2 Sambara 
(II, 12.11; IV. 47,21; VIL. 18,20 ) ; Sugna ( V. 82.4; X, 22.4). 


-$ Itis very likely, as HILLEBRANDT has pointed out ( V M III, 268 ff), 
that Dasa itself was originally the name of some inimical tribe, such as-the 
Dahae, whom the Aryans must have encountered in the course: of their early 
wanderings. Later on, however, that word came to be applied to any tribes 
hostile to the Aryans, These unfriendly tribes were referred to as the dasa 
varna (11,124), implying thereby that they were racially distinct from the 
Aryans, or the dasih visah (TI, 11.4 ; LV, 28.4; VI. 25,2), In later mythology, 
Da&sas came to denote demons in general. The word, dasa, is used in the RY 
ìn the sense of ‘slave’ only three times. Incidentally it may be pointed out 
that, though the words, dasa and dasyu, are often used in the same sense, 
originally the word, dasyu, did not have the same meaning as the word, dasa. 
HILLEBRANDT suggests that the antagonism between the Aryas and thd 
pasas was of a political character while that between the Aryas and the 
Dasyus was more of a religious nature. TAVADIA, however, affirms ( VBQ, 
1840) that Dasyualso was originally the name ofa people or oountry and 
that the bad connotation came to be attached to that word at a later staga, 
According to Kasten RONNOW (‘Vedic Krivi’, AO XVI, 161-80), the D&sas 
mentioned in the Veda were the Näga-wcrshipping native tribes, He furthér 
points out that this serpent-oult predominated in the regions ‘on the 
Himalayan pa - so os AE 


ws ə 
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the cows ( X. 108 ). Many were the hostile leaders conquered by 
Indra. Many again were the Aryan chiefs and tribes to whom 
Indra is said to have rendered timely succour in several ways.? 
The Aryan warriors soon learnt to depend on Indra’s help and so 
constantly invoked him (Il. 12.8; IV. 24.3 ). For, they looked 
upon him as their one compassionate helper (I, 84.19; VIII, 55.133 
69.1 ), as their deliverer and advocate ( VIII. 85.20 ), as their very 
“strength ( VII. 37.5 ) — a veritable wall of defence ( VIII. 69.7 ). 
Never indeed did he fail them ( X, 152.1 ). With his special 
thousind-pronged weapon, vajra (1. 80.20), he smote down 
the barbarous enemies (1. 101.5; Vl. 23.2 ), and gave land 
to the Aryans (IV. 26.2 ). He thus assured for them a smooth 
career of conquest and colonization. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that such a leader should have soon become a national hero and 
then a national god of the Vedic Indians.’ A warring people would 
naturally glorify to the utmost a warlike god.” This heroic god of 
battle, though a later addition to the Vedic pantheon, soon sur- 
passed all earlier gods ( III. 46.3 } who yielded to him in might 
and strength (VIII. 51.7). Even, the important older gods subordi- 
nated their power to Indra’s divine glory and kingly dignity 
( VIL 21.7 ). This elevation of a national hero to the supreme 
godhead must be assumed to have belonged to a period subsequent 
to the bifurcation of the Iranian Aryans and the Indian Aryans. Such 
an assumption alone would rationally explain why Indra is tradi- 
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! See foot-note 2 on page 28 above. It should be noted, in this connection, 


that the descriptions, in the ZV, of many of Indra's warlike expolits are such 
as oléarly produce the impression of actually being the accounts given by eyo- 
witnesses, 

* Tho RV refers to Indra's benefactions to Kutsa ( V. 29,10), Turvaéa 
and Yadu (II. 15.5; V. 31,8; VI. 45,1; VIIT. 10.5), Sudas ( VIT. 19.8; 20.2; 
3210-11; 38.1 ), Mudgala and Mudgalani ( X. 102 ); Kaksivat ( I. 51.13 ), ete, 

8 Such a historical interpretation of the evolution of the Indra-myth alone 
would explain why, in no other Indo-European mythology — not even in tho 
Avestan mythology — do we find an exact counterpart of the Vedic Indra. 

. * H, LOMMEL (Der arische Kriegsgott ) emphasizes the basio character of 
Indra as the Aryan war-god. L. von. SORROEDER ( Herakles und Indra, 
Wien 1914) suggests that the many common traits in the character of Indra 
and Herakles would indicate their common origin, PIGGOTT ( Prehistoric 


India, p.960) rightly points out that Indra is the apotheosis of the Aryan 
battle-leader, 
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-tionally regarded as devanam anujavara, and why this supreme god 
of the Vedic Indians should not have found place in the Avestan 
pantheon, 

Such then is briefly the story of the genesis of Indra's godhead. 
‘One thing, however, must be necessarily emphasized in this con- 
nection. It will be easily realised that all the warlike exploits, 
which, in the RV, are attributed to Indra, could not have been 
accomplished by one single individual. Many of them must certainly 
fall to the credit of the historical hero. But when history becomes 
mythology, an individual also tends to be more or less turn'ed into 
an institution, Such is normally the course of mythological 
development, particularly in the Veda. When, therefore, the 
historical Indra was transformed into a national war-god, all mighty 
deeds of prowess—real or imaginary—came to be regarded as his 
handiwork. It may also be pointed out, in this context, that the 
warriors of the Vedic age invoked Indra for help not only in their 
battles with the Dasas and other inimical tribes. There was a period 
in the history of the Vedic people when different Vedic tribes 
fought among themselves. In such civil wars, both sides 
invoked Indra for help (Il. 12.8). Indra is, therefore, often 
described, in the RV, as the valiant vanquisher of the Dasa foes as 
well as of the Arya foes ( VI. 22.10; 33.3; 60.6; VIL 83.1; X. 
69,6 ) This fact would again confirm Indra’s essential character 
as a war-god. 

This elevation of a historical hero to the position of the national 
;war-god of the Vedic Indians was accompanied by the superimposi- 
tion, on the original character of Indra, of certain features which 
were derived from a significant mythological concept belonging to 
the common Aryan period. It has already been pointed out that 
the most predominant religious concept, which was evolved during 
the Aryan period, was that of Asura Varuna. Side by side with 
that concept there were evolved, in that period, other religious 
concepts and practices as well One such religio - mythological 
concept was that of Vrtra - Vrtrahan. A very detailed study of this 
concept has been made by Benveniste and Renon in their excellent 
monograph, Vrtra et VrOragna'. These scholars have shown, ni à 





` T BENVENISTE, E. and RENOU, L. Vrira et VrOragna: Étude de mytho- 
logie indo-iranienne, Paris 1934, 
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convincing manner, that the basic idea suggested by the linguisti- 
cally cognate words, vrira in the RV and vribra in the Avesta, has 
been conserved only in the Avesta. These words have to be derived 
from the root *var meaning ‘to resist". From that root, the 
neuter substantive, vrira, is formed? The original sense of the 
word orira is, therefore, merely “resistance”, In the Avesta, the 
concept is never personified. The word vrtbra is never found there 
to have been used to denote the agent of resistance, In the RV 
also, the word is very frequently used in neuter plural — vriràri. 
These facts would show that, during the common Aryan period, 
there existed among the ancestors of the ancient Iranians and the 
Vedic Indians a more or less general concept of vrtra - vrtbra, that 
is to say, resistance. Closely related to that concept there also 
evolved the equally general and colourless concept ot vrtrahá - 
vribragna — the divine power which overcomes such resistance*. 
It must be emphasized that neither the concept of vrtra nor that of 
vriraban had originally any specific physica] or human basis, In a 
sense, they were more or less ‘ abstract ' concepts? The elevation 
of Indra to the position of the national war-god — which mytho- 
logical phenomenon was restricted only to the Vedic Indians — 
conferred a new meaning on the vytra ~ vriraban concepts. Those 
‘abstract’ concepts were, so to say, given some ‘ concrete’ basis in 
the course of the development of Vedic mythology. The historical 
hero, Indra, overcame a number of human foes who had * resisted ’ 
the onward march of the Vedic Indians. These human foes, thus, 








1 Yaska (Nir, IL 5) derives the word vrtra from the root vr (= to cover ), ` 
the root vrè ( = to roll), or the root vrdh ( = to grow ). 

2 Compare, in this connection, similar formation miira from the root 
* m(e)i- ( = to bind) [ vide DANDEKAR, ‘Asura Varuna’. ABORI XXI, 157-91 ]. 

* Partioularly resistance in a defensive sense, The Avestan usages point 
to the fact that vrihra is often the counterpart of ama ( = the power of 
offence ). The significance of ‘victory’, which is conventionally attached to 
that word is quite erroneous. This is confirmed by the examination of all 
its compounds and of all the adjectival epithets applied to it in the Avesta. 

.* Itis suggested that Vrthragna is one of the pre-Zoroastrian deities 

opposed by Zoroaster, but afterwards introduced into his religion. 

5 As pointed out by BAILEY ( BSOS VIT, 975 ), the interpretation of the 
expansion of the Vrthragua worship gains much from the consideration, in 
the monograph by BENVENISTE and RENOU (pp. 687f.), of Hellenistic 


Artagnés, Armenian Vahagn, Chorasmian Arthagn, and Sagdian Vasagn, 
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naturally, came to be looked upon as the Vrtras!. And correspond 
ingly the more or less colourless and abstract divinity, which over- 
came resistance, namely, Vytrahan, came to be merged into the 
historical hero, who actually overcame the human Vrtras*% A 
Vedic Indian historical current and an ancient Aryan mythological 
current thus combined to evolve the later Vedic mythological 
concept of Vrtraha Indra. As against this, among the peaceable 
ancient Iranians, there was no scope for such historical concretisa- - 
tion of the concepts of Vrtra - Vrtzahan. Those concepts have, 
therefore, conserved their original abstract sense in the Avesta’, It 


"1 BUDDHA PRAKASH suggests ( ABORI XXX, 163 ff.) that the Vrtras 
defeated by the Vedic Aryans actually represented a specific pre-Vedia 
Indian people. He is inclined to identify them with the Veretatae or the 
Oraturae mentioned by MEGASTHENES in Indika, BUDDHA PRAKASH further 
points out that the Vrtras possessed the elements of the Dasyus and the 
Asuras, that their habitat was the Himalayan range of the North-West 
( Incidentaily it may be mentioned that, while discussing the question of ‘The 
Cradle of the Indra-Vrtra Myth’, K. OHATTOPADHYAYA [ Proc, V1 AIOC, 
529-33 ] suggests that Semireohinsk in Russian Turkestan [ which, according 
to him, is identical with the Vedic Saptasindhu] must have been the region - 
where that myth came to be evolved), and that their religion was characte- 
rised by serpent-symbology (cf. in this connection RONNOW'S views mentioned : 
in foot-note 3 on page 28), Considering, however, the facts that the word, 
ortrani, ooours in neuter plural, that the Vrtras both among the Aryas and the i 
Däsas are mentioned in the EV, and that, in the Avesta, the word, vrthra, 
oocurs without any historical significance, itis difficult to accept the identi- 
fiéation of the Vrtras with any specific people, Vrírüni indicates foes in 
general. 

* That the concept of Vrthragna is specifically Aryan, and, therefore, 
earlier than that of Indra, whioh is specifioally Indian, is confirmed by the 
faot that the word, Vrthragna, occurs in the earlier strata of the Avesta, 
such as the Sirdzah, the Yasts, and the Afrigans, while the word Andra, 
representing the demonisation of the Vedic god, Indra, occurs only in the 
later strata, 48 also by the fact that, in the Avesta, the concept of Vrthragna 
receives a more or less detailed treatment, while that of Andra occurs only 

“in a casual manner. As a matter of fact, the name Andra occurs, in the 
Avesta, only twice ( Vid. X, 9; XIX. 43 ). 

2 It would not be logical to suppose that the Vedic Vrtraha Indra was the ` 
original concept and that it was separated into two independent concepta in ' 
the Avestan mythology. For, as KEITH points out (IC I, 461 ff, ), it is more 
natural for India to unite ideas than for Iran tó separate them, Moreover 
it would not be adequately understandable why, if the Iranians had actually 
separated into two the concept of Vrtrah@ Indra, the epithet, namely, “ 
Vytrahé, should have beem regarded as divine, while the substantive, namely, - 
Indra, should have been regarded as demoniac. 4 R AE 
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must be pointed out, in this connection, that, even in the RF, the 
frequent occurrence of the neuter plural, vrtraui ( VI. 22.10 ; 60.6 ; 
VIL 83.1 ), betrays the original impersonal and abstract connotation 
of the word, 


The history of.the concept of Vrtra is closely linked up with 
the course of the evolution of the Indra - mythology as a whole. 
Originally the word, vrtra, sipmnicady used in neuter gender, 
expressed the general idea of ‘resistance’. It was in no way 
connected with. the concept of Indra, which, as a matter of fact, 
had not then even arisen. This was the state of things in the 
common Aryan period. When the historical hero, Indra, came to 
be glorified among the Vedic Indians, they personified the imper- 
sonal concept of Vrtra, which they had inherited from their Aryan 
ancestors, Vrtras then came to denote the human foes, whom 
Indra, the national hero of the Vedic Indians, valiantly put down. 
Soon Indra, the national hero, was deified by the Vedic poets. 
Corresponding to this deification of the human Indra, there took 

lace the demonisation of the human Vrtra. At this later stage of 
the Rgvedic mythology, the historical human Vrtras were collecti- 
vely transformed into the one ‘ demon’, who prominently opposed 
Indra, the great god. And still later, when naturalistic elements 
came to be superimposed upon Indra's original personality so that 
Indra came to be regarded as the rain-god, there was a correspond- 
ing naturalistic transformation of Vrtra's personality so that he came 
to be looked upon as the cloud-demon'. It will now become 
perfectly dear why, in the Avestan mythology, there is a divinity, 
Vrthragna, but no demon, Vrthra; why the Avestan Vrthragna 
and Andra are in no way connected with each other; why, in the 
RV, Vrtrahan lost his character as an independent divinity and that 
word became merely an epithet of Indra; and, finally, why in the 
RV, the word vrtra, is employed, in neuter plural, to denote the 
human foes, and, in masculine singular, to denote a demon. 


It has been already pointed out that the origin of the religious 
practices connected with Soma-Haoma must be traced back to the 





1 It would thus be clear that Vrtra originally represented neither the 
cloud, as suggested by the Nairultas, nor the demon-son of Tvastr, as 
suggested by the Aitihüsikas. 

5 [ Annals, B. O, R.I] 
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common Aryan period. The ancestors of the Vedic Indians and 
the ancient Iranians, who lived~together in the Balkh region, must 
have soon discovered the remarkable properties of the Soma plant, 
which grew in abundance on the slopes of the Müjavat mountain 
situated close to their common habitat. The intoxicating juice extract- 
ed from this plant must have been originally used in connection with 
some primitive magic ritual. Anthropological investigations would 
amply testify to the practice of the primitive priests taking some | 
such intoxicating decoction with a view to producing in themselves 
a peculiar magic-orgiastic ecstacy’. With the rise, among the 
Vedic Indians, of the valiant hero, Indra, Soma-drinking came to 
be naturally associated with him. It may be said that, in a sense, 
the intoxicating drink began to be used for a purpose which cannot 
be said to have been strictly ritualistic. A draught of Soma, before 
entering battle, would banish all fear from the hearts of the warriors 
and put new vigour in them, This must have indeed been a most 
common experience. It is quite understandable that Indra, the 
warrior-leader, should have been described as indulging in the 
Soma-drinking more freely than others. Asa matter of fact, in 
course of time, immoderate indulgence in the Soma-drinking came 
to be regarded as a distinctive trait of Indra’s character — at once 
the strength and the weakness of the national hero. And, as shown 
elsewhere, the Vedic poets have actually treated it as such in their 
glorification of Indra. Indra became somapa par excellence. ( 11.12.13 ). 
He is often described, in the RA, as being exhilarated by a drink of 
Soma to carry out his warlike deeds ( 1I. 15.1; 19.2; VÍ. 47.1,2; VIL 
32.2; VIII.81.6). Whatever Indra accomplished he owed to the magic 
power of Soma. Sometimes, however, the Herculean head of the 
hero must have become befogged by an overdose; and it is such a 
condition which has been beautifully caricatured by a Rgvedic 
poet in X. 119. The Vedic poets refer to Indra as a * thirsty stag ' 
C VIIL 4.10 ), or a * thirsty bull ' ( I. 130.2 ), or a ‘thirsty buffalo’ 
(1. 16. $ ). ` Indra is so eager for a drink that he cannot wait until 


— 
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1 vide, for instance, O. PERTOLD, ‘The liturgical use of Mahuda Liquor 
by Bhils.’ Arch Or. ILI, pp. 400 ff, 

3 Not only the botanical properties of the Soma plant but also the faith 
that the juice of the plant possessed ritualistic-magic character must have 
worked in producing the effeot, 
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Soma is drawn for him ( X. 116.4 ), but ‘gulps down cask and 
lancet and all. ' ! 


The concept relating to Soma is thus the second Aryan religious 
concept — the first being the Vrtra-Vrtrahan-concept — which has 
been combined with the Vedic Indian historical concept of the 
national hero. The more or less secular significance with which the 
concept of Soma came to be endowed on account of its connection 
with the historical warrior, Indra, must, however, be considered to 
have been but a temporary phase, With the elevation of Indra to 
godhead and the gradual development of the regular Vedic ritual, 
Soma again attained, in the fullest possible measure, its original 
magico-ritualistic significance ( which, as indicated above, it must 
have never lost altogether ), and Soma-worship became a very pro- 
minent feature of the Vedic religion, 


In view of the continued warlike activities of the Vedic Indians, 
it was but natural that they should have elevated their national 
war-god, Indra, to the supreme godhead in their pantheon. 
This gesture on their part gave rise to quite a serious 
mythological upheaval. It will be remembered that Asura 
Varuna was the supreme god of the common religion which 
the ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the ancient Iranians had 
evolved. This Asura-dominated religion was inherited both 
by the Indian Aryans and the Iranian Aryans, The Iranian- 
Aryans seem to have faithfully stuck to that religion. As a matter 
of fact, in the normal life of those people, there does not seem to 
have occurred any very significant event, which could have in- 
fluenced their religious ideology to any appreciable extent, Of 
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a PERRY. op, cit. 

? In the Iranian religion, on the other hand, tlie Aryan religious practicas 
relating to Soma-Haoma seem to have gradually dwindled in importance, . 
The Haoma is not referred toin the Gatha@s of the Avesta, This silence la 
probably significant. In his religious reform, Zoroaster seems to have reject. 
ed Soma-worship. RONNOW (' Vedic Krivi’, AO XVI, 161-180) believes that 
Soma once belonged to the Nagas and was saorificed for them, An analysis 
of the Soma-saorifióe, according to him, would bring out clearly traces of 
anoient Indian serpent-cult, Incidentally it may be added that RONNOW 
regards Soma as the divine vivifying essence of water (rita Aptya, 
Uppsala 1927 ), ` 
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course, in course of time, they developed the Asura-religion of 
their Aryan ancestors in their own peculiar mahrer, so that it 
eventually took the form of the religion presided over by Ahura 
Mazdah. The case of the Vedic Indians, on the other hand, was 
essentially different, As has been already pointed out, the Vedic 
Indians were ambitious adventurers. They, therefore, set out on a 
career of warlike activities, vzliantly fighting their way towards the 
Saptasindhu country. In this their new career, they must have 
found that the cosmic-magic Asura-religion, which had come down 
to them from their Aryan ancestors, was not at all adequate. A 
warring people, as suggested above, necessarily wants a war-god 
—rather than a god presiding over cosmic law — as their supreme 
god. The Vedic Indians, therefore, transformed thcir national 
hero, Indra, into such a war-god, and, in consonance with their 
new way of life and thought, worshipped him as their greatest god. 
Thus, in the religion of the Vedic Indians, ‘Indra ultimately super- 
seded Asura Varuna. In other words, the new Vedic religion pre- 
vailed over the ancient Aryar religion. 


A critical study of the RF would show that, in that Veda, three 
distinct phases of the relation between the ancient Varuna-religion 
and the new Indra-religion can be clearly marked. “Some passages 
in the RV (124.6; 25.105 IL 27.10; VIL. 87.5,6 ; VIII. 41.7; 
X. 132.4 ) are still found to glorify Varuna as the world-sovereign. 
They thus seem to preserve tie memories of the religious ideology 
of the pre-Indra Aryan period. This represents one phase. The 
major portion of the RP, however, clearly indicates that Varuna - 
religion was being put into the background and the Indra-religion 
was aggressively coming to tke forefront. The RV hymn, IV. 42, 
is a highly significant document in this connection. Varuna is 
shown in that hymn to assert his right to supremacy and to 
adduce valid reasons in support of his claim ( st. 1-4 ). Indra is 
made to say that Varuna’s arguments did. not concern T 
in the least and that, in virtue of his being the strongest 
god, hc—lIndra— must necessarily be regarded as the supreme 
god (st. 5-6). Eventually the poet recognises unreservedly 
the. supremacy of Indra (st. 7). This hymn thus represents, 
jn an unmistakable manner, the supersession of Varuna by: 
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Indra. According to Perry,? another hymn, namely, AV 
X. 124, exhibits the transference of supremacy from Varuna to 
Indra in a very peculiar light. Agni is there represented as abandon- 
ing father Varuna and yoing over to Indra. The fact that 
hardly a'dozen hymns in the RV celebrate Varuna exclusively while 
Indra is glorified in nearly 250 hymns is again clearly indicative of 
Indra’s ascendancy over Varuna.» As will be shown later, this 
mythological supersession of the Asura by Indra, which represents 
another phase of the Indra~Varuna-relationship, gained a peculiar 
significance from two points of view—first, ftom the point of view 
of the relations between the Vedic religion and the Iranian religion, 
and, secondly, from the point of view of the political history of the 
Vedic Indians. Still another phase ‘of the relationship between 
these two mythological currents is marked by a spirit of compro- 
mise. It must be remembered that, even among the Vedic Indians, 
there were some tribes who continued to adhere to the Varuna- 
religion. They must have, however, seen the signs of the changing 
times, Instead of either giving up the Varuna-religion altogether 
or dogmatically sticking to it in the face of the generally prevailing 
Indra-religion, they, very wisely, tried to bring about an honoura- 
ble compromise between the two religions. They argued that, after 
victory is won by the war-god, Indra, Varuna is needed to establish 
law and order. ‘Indra conquers and Varana rules’ — this was 
their slogan ( VII. 83. 9 ) Such ‘attempts at a religious compro- 
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1 According to een iNet: RV IV. 42 contains only a sharp defini- 
tion of the provinces of the two divinities. There is no suggestion of transfer 
of power from Varuna to Indra. It may, however, be asked: if it was meroly 
a sharp definition of the provinces of the two divinities, why should Varuna 
try so much to assert his claim? On tbe other hand, in view of the warlike 
character of the Vedic Indians, the supersession of a cosmic god by a war- 
god would be quite logical. 

2 op, cit, 

*8 In the Sunaháepa legend in the Ait, Br. ( VIL 13-1? ), Indra Ís re- 
presented às 4pproaching Rohita, in tho disguise of a purusa, and dissuading 
him from going back to his father, Hari$candra, who wanted to sacrifice him 
to Varupa. Tndra's interference in this conueotion is entirely fortuitous and 
may only be reminiscent of the ancient rivalry between him and Varuna. 
Indra perhaps did not want that a sacrifice should be performed in honour of 
his rival, Varuna. It is also possible that Indra, as tho guardian of 
‘imperium’, wanted to provent the immolation of a promising young 
representative of the kgatra, 
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mise seem to have been made particularly by the Vasisthas ( VII. 
82.2,5, 6; 84.2,43 85.3 ) 


For our present purpose we are concerned more particularly 
with the supersession of the Asura~religion by the Indra-religion.: 
This supersession must have had inevitable repurcussions on the 
relations between the Vedic religion on the one hand and the 
Iranian religion on the other. The separation between the two 
branches of the Aryan stock — namely, the Vedic Indians and the 
ancient Iranians was, as shown above, the result of normal historical 
migrations. These latter, however, it must be remembered, were 
governed by temperamental differences among those people, The 
cultural contacts between these two branches, it may be presumed, 
continued even after their separation. The Ahura~Mazdah-religion 
of the Iranian Aryans was closely akin to the Asura~Varuna-religion 
of the Vedic Aryans, for, both of them had been developed out of 
a common religious ideology of their Aryan ancestors. The rivalry 
between the Asura-Varuna-religion and the Indra-religion, which 
is an outstanding event in the religious history of the Vedic 
Indians, could not, therefore, have failed to influence the ancient 
Íranian religion as well, As was to be expected, among the 
war-like Vedic Indians, Indra superseded Asura Varuna. The 
ancient Iranians, on the other hand, were essentially peaceable 
and ethically inclined people. Nothing seems to have happened in 
their history to loosen the strong hold which the cosmic law-giver, 
Asura, had on their minds. The Ahura-religion, therefore, con- 
tinued to prevail unchallenged among them. As against this, they 
regarded the Vedic Indian Indra-religion as more or less upstartish. 
The Soma-drinking war-god of the Veda did not suit their way of 
life and thought. Not only this, the Vedic Indra, with all his 
virtues and weaknesses, must have become definitely reprehensible 
in the eyes of the die-hards among them. The most natural result 
of this attitude of theirs was that they came to regard Indra as not 
only undivine but positively demoniac. The fact that such an un- 








1 In the RV, the epithet asura is sometimes attributed also to Indra, 
But it waa so attributed only when that epithet lost its original significances 
( of. DANDEKAR, ' Asura Varuna’, ABORI XXI, 157-91 ) and came to be used 
in a more or less conventional sense, namely, ‘the powerful one’, It 
thus became almost a couttosy-title conferred on all mighty gods. 
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worthy figure should have elsewhere eclipsed the noble Asura must 
have lent greater poignancy to the attitude of some Iranian mytho- 
logists. In a late phase of their mythology, therefore, they represent- 
ed Indra as Andra, the third worst devil’. 

The religious conflict between Indra and Asura Varuna may 
have gained a peculiar significance from the political point of view 
as well, Under the victorious leadership of their war-god, Indra, 
the Vedic Indians conquered several antagonistic tribes who resisted 
their onward march. As indicated above, these foes of the Vedic 
Indians are referred to, in the RP, under the general name, Dasas*. 
Ii is, however, possible to derive from the RV, more specific 


1 The representation of Indra as a demon in ancient Tranian literature 
has proved a knotty problem in comparative mythology. This ourious mytho- 
logical phenomenon bas been aocounted for in several ways. Martin HAUG, 
for instance, suggested that it was the result of a conflict between the Asura~ 
religion and the Deva-religion, which arose among the Indo-Iranians. 
Some other scholars attributed Indra’s demonhood to his immoderate 
indulgence in the intoxicating beverage, Soma, which trait of his character 
must have been found to be revolting against the essentially moral tone of 
Zoroastor’s religious reform. Still other scholars see in the demon Andra of 
the Vendidad the reflection not of the Vedie Indra but of the less reputable 
Indra ofthe Puranas, GRAY (Iran. Rel.), who regarded Indea as primarily 
a rain-god, believed that, in India, Indra brought the beneficent rains of the 
monsoons, while, in Iran, he is associated with the malaria- bringing heavy 
rains of winter, This would explain, according to him, why, in the Iranian 
mythology, Indra is looked upon as a malevolent power, Still another view 
is that Indra's original nature as a fertility-god must have gone against the 
grain of the sophisticated Ahura-religion. OCHATTOPADEYAYA considers 
( Proc. IV AIOC, 1-21) Indra's demonhood to have been the result of an, 
individual poet’s fancy, He refers, in this connection, to the fact that Milton 
filled Satan's camp with the gods of the people neighbouring the land of Israel, 

According to M. A, SHuSTERY ( Proc, JII 410C, 109-112), Indra ha: 
Rustam for his counterpart in Persia, There are several points of similarity 
between the two. The fact that the Avesta is silent about Rustam is 
explained by SHUSTERY by presuming ihat Rustam was the hero of the 
ancient Íranian mythology but was not accepted as suoh by the new religion 
of Zoroaster. H. GUNTERT (Der arische Weltkonig, 57 ff.) hau pointed out 
that Mithra in the later Avesta has inherited certain popular traits in 
Indra'S character. B, GEIGER, for instance, notes ( SAW Wien 1916, 176, 7, 
74) the similarity between Indra's vajra and Mithra’s vazra, A, EGGERS 
(Der arische Gott Mitra, 40 ff.), on the other hand, thinks — curiously 
enough — that it was Indra who inherited the warlike features in Mithra's 
character, 

9? The word vréra normally denotes an enemy in general — whether 
he be Arya or Dasa, 
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historical details at least in some respects. One of the epithets 
exclusively attributed to Indra, in the RV, is purandara, By way 
of explaining the significance ofthis epithet, I had put forth' the 
following hypothesis. In the course of their onward march into 
India, the Vedic Aryans must have come across a people who lived 
in fortified settlements ( purap). The civilisation of this people, 
which was characterisd by pur ( = fortified settlement ), must have 
become conspicuous in the eyes of the Vedic Indians on account of 
its sharp contrast with their nomadic tribal life. These purah, it may 
be presumed, represented the last phase of the great Indus Valley 
civilisation, particularly that aspect of it, which had developed in 
the region of Harappa. These Harappa people seem to have 
stubbornly resisted the progress of the Vedic Indians. Their forti- 
fied settlements must have certainly stood them in good stead — at 
least to a certain extent. But, after all, their opposition was but 
the last gasp of a people with a more or less exhausted civilisation. 
Indra, the national hero of the Vedic Indians, seems to have 
shattered their many purah ( 1. 51.5 ; II. 14.6, 19.6 ; VIII. 17.14 ) 
and ultimately vanquished them, The connection between the 
Indus Valley civilisation and the Vedic civilisation can thus be 
historically explained. To purandara Indra belongs the credit of 
having finally brought to an end the ancient Indus civilisation, which 
was already on its last legs, and of having established, in its place, 
the Vedic civilisation, which was infused with new life and vigour’, 
As is well known, the Indus civilisation exhibits several affinities 


! DANDEKAR. ' Asura Vatuna’, ABORI XXI, 190. 

8 DANDEKAR, ‘The Antecedents and the Early Beginnings of the Vedic 
Period’. PIHC X, 1947, 24-55. Thais hypothesis gets confirmation from the 
arohaeologioal excavations recertly carried out at [iarappa, cf. R. E. M. 
WHEELER, ‘THarappa 1946: Tho Defences and Cemetery R. 37 ', Ancient India 
3, pp. 58-180. The identification of the Dasyus and the Dasas ~ of dark skin 
and flat noses and possessing cities — with the inhabitants of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, who had, among them, a large proportion of proto-Australoids, 
is, According to Pragort (Prehistoric India, 261), almost certain. Accord- 
ing to KOSAMBI (‘Origin of Brahmin Gotras', JBBRAS 26, p. 49), the myth 
of Indra killing a demon to free the pent-up waters isto be understood in 
the sense of Indra's having shattered the river-dams constructed by the 
Indus people. Tremendous prehistoric dams of this sort still exist a little 
to the West of Mohenjodaro. But releasing of waters by Indra was a source 
of joy to the people. This point does not seem to fit in well with KOSAMDI'S 
suggestion, 
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with the Assyrian civilisation, It may be presumed that the Aryans 
had already become familiar, directly or indirectly, with the civili- 
sation of the Assyriang. When, therefore, the descendants of those 
Aryans, namely, the Vedic Indians, encountered a civilisation which 
showed affinities with the civilisation of the Assyrians, namely, the 
Indus civilisation, they must have straightway connccted the latter 
with the civilisation of the Assyrians or the Asura people. They 
must have thus found the counterpart of the religions conflict 
between, Indra and Asura Varuna also in the political sphere, 
namely, in the form of the conflict between the Indra-people and 
the Asura-people,that is to say, between the Vedic Indians on the 
one hand and the Indus people, who Were culturally akin to the 
Assyrians or the Asura-people, on the other.! 

The philological consideration of the name Indra would fully 
confirm the basic heroic character of the god Indra. It should 
be remembered that Indra is a specifically Indian name, and that, in 
no other Indo-European languages, except the ancient Iranian? and 
the Mitannian,} is its cognate form evidenced. A reference has 
already been made to some of the attempts made by scholars to give 
the derivation of the word, Indra.‘ It has also been pointed out 


1 Itis interesting to note, in this connection, that, in the Avesta, the 
word daeva (deva) (Vid. X. 9; XIX. 48) — opposed to ahura denoting the 
mighty god — came to mean a ‘demon’, As against this, in later Sanskrit, 
the word asura — as opposed to deva ( Indra )-oame to be used in the sense of 
&*demon'. It must be pointed out that asura is the original word, while the 
word, sura, used, in later Sanskrit, in the sense of ‘god’, is artificially 
formed by regarding the a in asura as a negative termination, 

2 ef, andra (Vid. X. 9; XIX. 43). How this Indian god came to be 
introduced in the Avesta has already been explained above, 

8 of, in-tar and ín-da-ra or inaras on the Boghazkdi tablet, For the 
explanation of the mention of this Indian god in conneation with the treaty 
between the King of the Hittites and the King of Mitanni, cir, 1400 B. C., 
seo DANDEKAR, PIHC X, 1947, pp. 24-55. 

4 From the root idh-indh ( ROTH, ZDMG. 1847, 72 ff.; BERGAIGNE, ÍT, 166; 
GRASSMANN and BOLLENSEN, ZDMG XLI, 505). From the root in-iny 
(ROTH; WEBER, Raj. 31 fn. 8). From the root syand ( BENFEY ). indra-indu 
(Max MULLER, MACDONELL, VM 66). See also V. M. APTE, ‘Tho Name: 
“Indra” — an Etymological Investigation’, J Bom U XIX ( N. 8,) 2, 12-18. 
APTE derives the word from indh or ind ( = to be glorious or bright, to 
kindle, to blaze). According to him, this derivation was present even to the 
minds of the Vedic poets. Incidentally i$ may be added that APTE seems to 
regard Indra as the Sun in the Aretio region, 

6 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1] 
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that none of these attempts appears to be con vincing.! From 
among other attempts, in this connection, a mention may be made 
of that of Jacosr. JACOBI connects? the woxd, indra, philologically 
with “sero ( Sanskrit mar ) and thus emphasizes the essentially 
manly, virile character of Indra. According to BrzzENBERGER! 
the words, Vedic indra, av. andra, peh. andar, ags. ent, are philo- 
logically cognate words and must have originally denoted some 
thing like a“ giant’. This view of BEZZENBERGER’S seems to have 
been found acceptable by HiLLEBRANDT." KRETSCHMER and BENVE- 
NISTE suggest that the Hittite word, iavar, denoting * might, ’ is at 
the basis of the word, zztra. Accepting this suggestion, Batakrishna 
Guosu says? that the name of the Vedic god, Indra, is but a thema- 
tized form of the Hittite word, innar. There is no doubt that the 
words, indra and innar, are closely related to each other from the 
philological point of view. But to assume on that account, as 
KnETscHMER has done, that the concept of the Vedic god, Indra, is 
of Hittite origin is demonstrably wrongé. It should, however, be 





1 Yiska gives ( Nir. X. 8) as many as thirteen different derivations of 
the name, Indra. 

2 KZ XXXI, 316 ff. 

* BBI, 342. 

^ ECOL 11, 3. 

5 IC XV, 146-158. ] 

5 of, P. KRETSCHMER, ‘Zum Ursprung des Gottes Indra", Anz, W. Ak. 
LXIV, 39; ‘Indra und der hethitisohe Gott Inarss’, Kl. F. I, 297. 
CHARPENTIER, ‘Indra’, AMO 25. DANDEKAR, PIHO X, pp. 24-55, One of the 
four gods invoked as witnesses to the treaty between the King of the 
Hittites and the King of Mitanni, documented on the Boghazkoi tablet, ia 
Inaras. What can be the relation between this god and the Vedic Indra? 
It has been suggested by scholars like JACOBI (‘On the Antiquity of Vedic 
Culture’. JRAS 1909, 721-26 ) and WINTERNITZ ( Hist. of Ind. Lit. I, 306) 
that, in view of the close resemblanes of tho four gods mentioned on the 
Boghazküi tablet with the Vedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and Nàsatyau, 
the Mitannians may be justifiably regarded as an offshoot from among the 
Vedic Indians migrating to South-West Asia, According to these scholars, 
therefore, Inaras is just the Mitannian form of the Vedio Indra, Such an assump- 
tion would, however, give rise to certain difficulties from the linguistio and 
eulture-historical points of view (vide DANDEKAR. ‘ Antecedents ete’. 
PIHO X, 24-55). A more satisfactory hypothesis in tuis connection may be 
proposed as follows :_ The Mitannians, like the Kassites, originally belonged 
to those IE tribes who migrated from their primary Urheimat in the Ural- 
Altaic region to Bactria, In view of their later history, these tribes may be 
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noted that the etymological attempts mentioned above, namely, 
those of Jacosr, BEzzENBERGER, KRETSCHMER, and BExNvExtsTE, though 
not quite acceptable, rightly emphasize the fact that the name, Indra, 
is essentially suggestive of ‘ manliness’ and ‘ might’. By far the 
most convincing etymology of the word, so far put forth, appears 
to be the one given by GüNTERT.! Gunrerr derives the word, 
indra, from the idg. *oid ( = to swell ) and gives quite a plausible 
explanation of # and r found in that word. The name, Indra, 
thus emphasizes the ‘ swelling, manly virility ° of the hero. That 
the words, indra and indu, are closely related to each other from 
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called the proto-Aryans, While living together in that region the proto- 
Aryans, that is to say, the ancestors of, among others, the Mitannians, 
the Kassites, and the Aryans ( = the Indo-Iranians, or the ancestors of the 
ancient Iranians and the Vedic Indians), must have developed their own 
peouliar language and religion. In the earlier part of the proto-Aryan 
period, the Kassites ard the Mitannians seem to have further migrated from” 
their proto-^ryan Urheimat in Bactria to SW Asia leaving their Aryan 
brethren behind. They must have naturally taken with them the language 
and religion which the proto-Aryans had already evolved. These language 
and religion must be regarded as the forerunners a'so of the Aryan language 
and religion — and so of the languages and religions represented in the 
Avesta andthe Veda. This would account for the similarity between the 
Boghazkui gods and the Vedie gods. It has been shown above that Indra 
was a god of specifically Vedic Indian origin, Ihe question would, therefore, 
naturally arise: How then could god Inaras ocour in the Mitannian 
religion? This can be explained in the following manner, The Mitannian 
word, Inaras, and the Vedio word, Indra, which are, without doubt, linguis» 
tically connected with each other, must be traced back to a common proto- 
Aryan word, which must have meant ‘a hero with swelling manly power’, 
As indicated above, the Mitannians migrated from the proto-Aryan 
Urheimat in Bactria before the Aryans did, On their way to and in SW 
Asia, it is likely that they had to encounter some opposition which they 
ultimately overcame under the behest of one of their heroic leaders, In 
course of time, the Mitannians seem to have given their leader the appro» 
ptiate name, Inarag, Inaras was later on deified and thus secured +a 
place in the pantheon of the Mitannian gods, The originals of the mytho- 
logical concepts of Inaras and Indra — namely, the heroic leaders of the 
Mitannians and the Vedic Indians respectively — were quite distinct from 
eaoh other. It would, therefore, not be quite accurate to regard Inaras as 
the Mitannian counterpart of the Vedio Indra, 


3 Der arische Weltktnig und Heiland, 1923, pp. 13-14. 


! Ludwig:may not be'far'from right in connecting indra with Slav, jedru 
( = impetuous ), 
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the philological point of view seems to have been recognised from 
very early times, It must, however, be pointed out that, in that 
case, the word, mdu, does not denote ‘drop’ of Soma or rain- 
water, as suggested by earlier scholars, but of the semen virile. 
The words, vrsa, vrsabha, which are very often used in connec- 
tion with the Vedic Indra, would thus be semasiologically very 
close to the name, Indra. The Vedic god, Indra, must, therefore, 
have originally beena human hero, who, possessing great virile 
power, led his Aryan followers from victory to victory in the 
numerous battles in which the latter must have been engaged by 
their many foes, Indeed no better and more appropriate name 
could have been thought of for the war-like leader of the Vedic 
Indians. 

Originally a historical hero from among the Vedic Aryans, who 
was, in course of time, transformed by the Vedic poets first into an 
* institutionalised ’ national hero and then into the national war- 
god of the Vedic Indians, and who, in consonance with the war- 
like way of life and thought of the Vedic Indians, came to be 
finally regarded as the supreme god of the Vedic pantheon — this 
is the evolution of Indra’s personality which we have traced so far.? 





-— m — — ——— po mit '- 








5 With this Poa the interesting Mp (x. 86 ) would 
zeem to acquire a peculiar significance, 


8 In his book, The Hero (A Study in Tradition, Myth, and Drama), 
London, 1949, Lord RAGLAN has made some thought-provoking observations 
on the subject of ‘Heroin myshology and history’, Without attempting a 
detailed examination of RAGLAN'S observations, it may te pointed out that 
those observations, though very suggestive, appear to be olearly onesided. 
According to RAGLAN, there is no justification for believing that mytho- 
logical heroes were origivally historical persons or that any of tho storjes 
of their exploits had any historical foundation, He says that the world of 
tradition is quite a different one from that of history, He further points out 
that the stories cf heross in several mythologies in the world follow a 
specific pattern, which is characterised by 22 points ( pp, 178-79 ), and that 
this pattern strongly suggests a ritual pattern rather than a historically 
authentic account. Out of these 22 points at the most four points oan be 
found in the story of the Vedio Indra, Therefore, even accepting RAGLAN'S 
analysis of the ‘Horo’ (which is by no means either complete or entirely 
convincing ), the Vedic Indra cannot be regarded merely as a traditional 
hero without any historical character. It may be pointed out, in this connec- 
tion, that it is certainly not claimed that the entire Irdra-mythology is 
authentio history; allthat is claimed is that there unmistakably ia in 

( continuad on the following page ) 
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But the ‘growth’ or the ‘becoming’ of the Vedic Indra did not stop 
here. There were some other currents which were, in course of time, 
merged into the mythology relating to that god. One of the most 
natural consequences of the elevation of a human hero to the position 
ofa god —particularly to the position of the supreme god of the pan 
theon, as in the case of Indra —was to make him responsible for some 
mighty cosmic deeds. As a mutter of fact, it is the association with 
such cosmic deeds that truly testifies to- the godhead of a god. 
This is indeed one of the ways in which history is transformed into 
mythology. The further evolution of Indra’s personality also is, as 
will be seen, the result of this process of mythological development. 
Indra, who was primarily and essentially the national war-god ot the 
Vedic Indians, accordingly came to be connected with some cosmic 
phenomena. In this matter, the Vedic poets seem to have proceeded 
more or less on strictly logical lines. A vanquisher of human 
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that mythology, some historical elements. Even RAGLAN seems to admit 


(pp, 148, 151.) that mythology does t-nd to reflect, to a certain extent 
politioal and economics conditions. Speaking of the basis of history, RAGLAN 
enumerates five classes of historical materials. Among these he includes 
contemporary records. As suggested elsewhere in this paper, it may be 
slaimed that the Veda is, ina sense, a record of contemporary historical 
events, To the question posed by RAGLAN, with a view to ascertaining the 
historicity of a hero, namely: do we have any centemporary record of the 
hero's existence?, the answer, so far as Indra is concerned, ia in the 
affirmative, l'urther, itis a common experience, particularly in India, that 
a historically authentic hero has, in course of time, several mythical 
elements superimposed upon his character, even when that hero has nothing 
to do with ritual. Several instances oan ke quoted, which would falsify the 
author's statement that no progressive monarch has been deified ( p. 204 ). 
It is also unwarranted to say that all myths are narratives conneoted witb 
ritual ( p. 144), To prove that no figure in mythology can have a historical 
charactor, RAGLAN suggests (p.6)that the savage has no interost in the 
past and thet, even if he had, there was no means of having that interest 
gratified, But ancient literature contains unmistakable indications that the 
ancient people did have an absorbing interest in tribal history and that 
they manifested it in the form of tribal songs. RAGLAN'S observations 
about ‘Hero’ cannot, therefore, be said to affect the original historicity of 
Indra's personality, All that one can say is that there did exist what 
may be called a universal hero-myth, which was connected with a ritual, 
and that, as will be shown later, some elements of this universal hero- 
myth came to be superimposed upon the Indra-mythology in the course ci 
its evolution, 
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foes could as well be regarded as a vanquisher of cosmic foes. The 
Vedic poets had, therefore, to think of some cosmic wars, which 
would correspond with the fierce battles which the heroic Indra 
had actually fought for his Vedic Aryan followers, And the pheno- 
menon of nature, which exhibited many features of actual warfare, 
such as, the fierceness and horror, the wrath and tumult, the 
ruthless uprooting of the cne and the animated elation of the other, 
was certainly that of thunderstorm, lightning, and rain. The 
Vedic poets, therefore, made Indra the central figure — the hero — of 
this cosmic drama.' It is, however, not unlikely that the Vedic 
poets themselves were coascious of the various discrepancies — 
mythological and poetical — which would result from such more 
or less artificial development of Indra's personality.? But such 
discrepancies, they must have argued, were inevitable in the normal 
process of mythological development.’ In the process of transform- 
ing the heroic Indra into a rain-god, the Vedic poets must have 


1 Apart from the fact that the phenomenon of thunderstorm representa 
the closest cosmic counterpart of an actual battle, there may have been 
some other reasons as well, which prevailed upon the Vedic poets while 
transforming the warlike Indra into a rain-god. Victory in battles, under 
the leadership of Indra, often opened up, for the Vedic Indians, new avenues 
of a richer and fuller life, Perhaps the most common blessing, which the Vedic 
Indians longed for in this rew phasa of their cultural life — which, 
incidentally, must have become less warlike and more settled in character — 
was properly-timed and plentiful rain, Suen rain, again, was perhaps the 
only concrete bounty, which the Vedic poets could think of as resulting 
from the cosmio battles. The evolution of a wat-god particularly into a rain- 
god would become fairly understandable if looked at from this point of 
view. Moreover the most concrete cosmic form of vríra or resistance, which 
Vrtrahü Indra overcame, is the cloud, for, it is the cloud, which resists the 
free flow of the much longed-jor rains, Tt is also likely that, in the new 
conditions of life of the Vedic people, the philological connection between 
the words, indra and indu, was perhaps glven a significance different from 
the original one, and Indra then came to be associated with rain-drops. 
Another factor, which must have made the Vedic poats think of the 
phenomenon of waters, while superimposing a cosmic character on Indra's 
personality, was the merger into the Indra-mythology, at this stage, of yet 
another mythical current, namely, the ong connected with the universal 
myth of the hero and the dragon, 

! Attention has already been drawn to some of these discrepancies 
while oritioally examining the rain-god-theory about the Indra~mythology, 

3 In the present case, it ie indeed these discrepancies which have served 
as the starting point for a oritical analysis of the Indra-mythology, 
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experienced one great difficulty. The Vedic pantheon already 
contained one rain-god, namely, Trita Aptya, whom the Vedic 
Indians had inherited from their Aryan ancestors. The question 
must have, therefore, arisen as to how to accommodate these two 
mythical concepts — the one of the ancient rain-god, Trita Aptya, 
and the other of the new rain-god, Indra. The answer to this 
question, however, was quite simple. Indra, who had already 
become the foremost among the gods of the Vedic Indians, when 
transformed into a rain-god, must naturally supersede the original 
Aryan rain-god. As indicated in the earlier part of this paper, the 
Vedic poets seem to have made purposeful efforts in this direction. 
Though a stray passage in the RV suggests that Indra took over the 
rôle of the rain-god from Trita (I. 52.5 ), it becomes clear that 
the Vedic poets have consciously attempted to obliterate the latter 
from memory. It is only by assuming the superimposition on 
Indra — at a later stage in the evolution of his personality, and for 
the reasons detailed above — of the character of a rain-god that the 
relations between -Trita.Aptya and Indra, as presented in the RV 
directly or indirectly, can become adequately understandable.: 


Side by side with this superimposition on Indra's personality of 
the character of a rain-god, which represents the last phase in the 


1 As pointed out by OLDENBERG ( Rel. d. Veda, 143), Indra is the rain- 
god also in Pali literature. This is quite understandable, The superimposi- 
tion of the character of a rain-god on Indra's original personality represents 
the last phase in the growth of Indra. It is, therefore, natural that this last 
phase should have been mainly adopted in later literature. It may, however, 
be mentioned in this connection that in Pali the word, urtra, seems to have 
disappeared altogether ( HILLEBRANDT, V M ITI, 195 ). For, he is not mən- 
tioned as the rival of Sakka, who has been transformed into devàánam indo. 
As regards Sakka, Professor and Mra, Rays Davips held the view that 
Sakka and Indra are quite different conceptions, Charles GopAGE ( Ceylon 
Univ, Rev. LII), however, believes that the Buddhist conception of Sakka is 
a historical growth out of the epithet, Sakra, which is exclusively attributed 
to the Vedic Indra. Buddhist Sakka is a development of the Vedio Indra 
with the pronounced emphasis on the moral side of his nature. According 
to GODAGE, we can understand how the savage infuriated Vptra-slayer cf 
Veda came to be the exponent of ethios of mildness and non-violence, and 2 
master in the art of self-command, 
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process of the ‘ becor.ng' of Indra,’ there occurred the merger of 
another mythological current into the Indra-mythology. A com- 
parative study of the zncient mythologies of the world would show 
that most of them ha-e one myth in common, namely, the myth 
relating to the contes. between the hero and the dragon. The 
significance of this wniversal myth is quite obvious. It should, 
however, be remembered in this connection that only the general 
basie skeleton of this myth is adopted by the various ancient mytho- 
logies, the details put into it being different in different cases. In - 
other words, we find tke concepts of ‘Hero’ and ‘ Dragon’ in 
almost all ancient my:aologies, but these concepts do not necessarily 
have the same conteats everywhere. The ancient Aryans also 
adapted — of course i= their own peculiar manner-this myth of the 
hero and the dragon in zhe general scheme of their mythological 
thought. Indeed the Vecic Aryans must have found the adaptation 
of this myth particulacly easy. In their new mythology, they had 
already deified the hiscorical hero, Indra, The most natural thing 
for them to do, therefore, was to identify the hero of the ancient 











3 The naturalistic -ements in Indra's personality are, as indicated 
above, derived mainly fron the phenomenon of thunder-storm and rain. The 
growth of a war-god iutc a rsin-god must indeed be considered to have been 
the result of the specific attempts made by the Vedic poets to superimpose & 
cosmic character on tha heroic Indra. Apart from this, however, in the 
normal development of Vadic mythology as a whole, there was à stage, whioh 
was characterised by whzt may be called the ‘ solarisation' of several Vedic 
gods (cf. DANDEKAR. -Visnu in the Veda’, Kane Comm. Vol, 95-111; 
“Pusan, the Pastoral God of the Veda’. NIA V, 49-66). Certain naturalistic 
elements in Indra's perscaalisy, which are vaguely reminiscent of the sun- 
god (not, of course, in the sense in which HILLEBRANDT understands it, 
namely, the sun-god, wh: vanquishes the winter-demon, but rather in the 
sense in whioh MAX M-LLER understands it, namely, the sun-god, who 
daily overcomos the demmn oi darkness ) must have beer due to this solaris- 
ing tendenoy. 

2 The various forms which this universal hero-dragon-myth has taken in 
different ancient mytho:ogies are: Zeus and Typhon, Hercules and the 
Hydra, Apollo and Pyshon, Thor and the Serpent, Marduk and Tiamat, 
Gilgames and Humbaba, Innara and the Dragon, Thretaona and Azi Dahüka. 
Beo also: RAGLAN, The Hero, London 1949, pp. 177-189. 

9$ Even when this mrih is interpreted from the naturalistic point of view, 
the phenomenon of naturs, which it is made to represent, is not always the 
same, However, as waa quite natural, the dragon was normally associated 
with waters, 
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dragon-myth with that: historical hero. Indra's principal enemies, 

both human and cosmic, accordingly came to be known by. the 

name, Ahi ( dragon ), and several new elements, derived from the 

ancient dragon-myth, came to be introduced into the Indra-mytho-- 

logy% So faras the R js concerned, with the identification of. 

Indra witli the hero of the ancient dragon-myth, the growth of the 
. personality of Indra may be said to have come to an end. 


Before closing the history of the evolution of the personality. 
and character of the Vedic Indra, a reference may usefully be made. 
to his associations with some other gods, It has already been. 
pointed out that Indra is very closely associated with the Maruts— 
indeed, so much so that Indra is called marutvan and the Maruts 
are referred to as indrajyegtbap. How did this association come 
about and what exactly is its significance ? In order to be able to 
answer this question, it would be necessary to trace—albeit briefly— 
the evolution of the Marut-mythology. In the Revert mytho- 
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1 E. SIEOKE ( Indra's Drachenkampf, 1905 ) traces the PAN ana 
back to lunar origins. His theory, however, appears to be quite farfetohed, 
According to R. 8, OJHA (JBORS 28, 55-64), this myth, which is found in 
India, Babylonia, Greece, Egypt, Persia etc., reflects the histcrical conflict 
between the serpent-worshipping people, who had spread from the medi- 
terranean coasts to the Indian plains, and the non-serpent-worshipping 
people like the Aryans. A.P. KARMARKAR ( NIA 5, 184-189) believes that 
the Mohenjodaro seals indicate the prevalence of the N&üga-cult in those 
hoary times and that the Indra-Vrtra-fight is symbolical of the Arya- 
N&ga-fight. Discussing the “ Vedio Krivi”, K, RONNOW (40 XVI, 161-180) 
says that the religious history of the EY contains, among other themes, the 
one which refers to the tension between the Deva and Asura-cultsa of the 
immigrant Aryans and the Nāga-cults of the native peoples. This, 
aécording to that scholar, is represented through the confliot between Indra 
and Vrtra-Ahi. He further suggests that, later on, many Aryan or semi- 
Aryan tribes joined the serpent-oult, but the tribes worshipping Indra never 
compromised ( vide also foot-notes 58, 69 and 76). These and similar other 
views are not improbable, but they would require more confirmatory evidence. 
In any case it seems certain that the elements of the ancient myth relating 
to the hero and the dragon were first superimposed on the Indra-mythology,. 
and the resulting mythical Indra-Ahi-conflict may then have been consolidated 
through its historical counterpart in the form of the Arya~Naga-conflict, 
(In this context, reference may also be made to: A, BANERJI-SASTRÍ. 
“The Nagas”, ABORI 18, 338-50; K. K, Gupta. “The Nagas and the Naga 
Cult in Ancient Indian History ". PIHC III, ; E. von EICKSTEDT, “ Arier und 
N8gas". Hirt Comm, Vol, 1996; M. GHOSH, "Serpent- Worship in Anolent 
India " PAIOC VII ).. 
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logy, the Maruts are associated mainly with two gods, namely, 
Rudra and Indra. Just as the Maruts are designated as indra- 
jyesthab — the followers of Indra, they are also called rudriya—the 
children of Rudra, How can these two concepts be correlated with 
each other? It is neither possible nor necessary in the present 
context to go into the details of this entire problem. The following 
hypothesis may, however, be put forth as the only one, which 
would satisfactorily explain the various aspects of the mythology 
relating to the Maruts. Rudra seems originally to have been the 
god of death in the RP! and the Maruts belonged originally to the 
paraphernalia of that god. Etymologically the word, marut, may 
be derived from the root mar( = to die), It would seem likely 
that primarily the Maruts were the personifications of the souls of 
the dead? and secondarily the messengers of the god of death. As 
the messengers of death, the Maruts seem to have formed a uniform, 
well-disciplined, homogeneous group. Ithas been pointed out, in 
another context’, that, in the course of the development of Vedic 
mythology, Rudra gradually lost his character as god of death and 
was soon superseded by Yama, who, incidentally, was not originally 
the god of death. Not only this, but, for this and several other 
reasons, Rudra seems to have also been soon reduced to quite a 
subordinate status in the official Vedic religion, This must have 
inevitably resulted in the breaking up of the original connection 
between Rudra and the Maruts—even the few references to that 
connection, which have been preserved in the RV, becoming gra- 
dually less understandable. The Vedic poets consequently gave to 
the mythological concept of the Maruts quite a new significance. 
In doing so, they emphasized a specific feature of their original 
character, namely, that they formed a uniform and well-disciplined 
group. The Maruts are like brothers, among whom none is the eldest 
or the youngest ( V. 59.6; 60.5 ). They are equal in age (1. 165.1) 
and are of one mind ( VIII. 20.1, 21 ). They also look alike with 
their golden mantles ( V. 55.6 ), golden helmets ( V. 54.11 ), and 
armlets ( IL. 34.2 ). They always move about in fixed formations- 
thrice sixty ( VIII. 85.8 ), or thrice seven (1. 133.6 ). These 





1 DANDEKAR, " Rudra", Summary, AICO XII, Benares 1943-44. 

3 As suggested by KUHN and BENFEY (OO0.on RV I. 64), with whom 
MEYER ( Idg. Mythen I, 218) and SoHROEDEB ( W ZEM 9, 248-9 ) agree. 

* DANDEKAR. “ Yama in the Veda", B,C. Law Comm, Vol, T, 194-309, 
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.peculiarities of the Maruts must have presented to the mind of the 
. Vedic poet the picture of the formations of well-disciplined soldiers 
in their uniform, When, therefore, the memories of the original 
-character of the Maruts were being gradually obliterated, the Vedic 
poets must have naturally thought of associating them newly with 
.their war-god, Indra. That the connection between the Maruts and 
Rudra represents a prior phase of the Marut-mythology is clearly 
indicated by the fewer and more or less vague references in the RY 
to that connection.! On the other hand, the references to the 
association between Indra and the Maruts are many and quite 
distinct. Moreover, the transference of the Maruts from Rudra to 
Indra would appear more logical. That Maruts could have been 
transferred from a prominent god, like Indra, to Rudra, who had 
already been reduced to a subordinate position in the RV, is indeed 
inconceivable, As mentioned elsewhere, the Maruts are represent- 
ed as increasing the strength and prowess of Indra ( III, 35.9; VI. 
17.11 ) They generally assisted him in the battles ( III. 47.574; 
VIII. 65.2-3; X. 113.3 ).3 Attention has already been drawn to a 


1 Attention may be drawn, in this context, to the very significant observa- 
tions made by L, D. BARNETT (“The Genius: A Study in Indo-European 
Psyohology ". JRAS 1929, 731-748). According to that scholar, the striking 
fact that just the Maruts have some serpent-attributes ( whioh do not belong 
to any other gods in the RY ), such as ahibhünu (I, 172.1), ahimangu (L 648, 9), 

s ahitugma ( V. 33,5), would indicate that, in the Vedic religious tradition, 
there was some old connection between the Maruts and the serpents.. It 
would also seem to confirm the originol conneotion between the Maruts and 
Rudra, ( The later connection between Rudra-Siva and the serpents is well- 
known). BARNETT further points out that the Maruts of the EV are in 
origin a host of genii, whose primary duty is the guardianship of the Aryan 

- and his family, The ordinary man, the ranker in the Aryan armies, saw in 
$he Maruts the celestial counterpart of himself, ( BARNETT emphasizes tho 
parallelism between the Maruts and the Fravasis of the Avesta). In his 
Der arische Mannerbund (Lund 1988), Stig WIKANDER has expressed some 
‘interesting views on this subject, WIKANDER tries to prove that the Vedic 

. word, marya, signified not merely a lusty young man but a member of a 
particular society vowed to a particular cult, The maryas were indeed the 
earthly counterparts of the Maruts in heaven, According to that scholar, 
the two words, marya and marut, are etymologioally connected with each 
other. 

* hat the Maruts could have been associated with Rudra and id 
simultaneously is equally inconceivable. 

9 The Maruta are sometimes desoribed also as tho singers of the battles 
song ( Y. 19.4). 
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couple of passages in the RV, which seem to show that some 
‘features of the mythological connection between Indra and the 
Maruts may have been the reflections of the actual” historical con- 
“nections between a war-!ord and his lieutenants. In I.165.6 and 
“VIII, 7.31, the Maruts are described as having left their leader, 
‘Indra, in the lurch. Elsewhere (1, 170.2; 171.6 ) there is a clear 
"feference to the serious differences between Indra and the  Maruts. 
It should, however, be remembered that such incidents must havé 
‘béen but rare, and that they perhaps only help to confirm the D 
téricity of Indra's original personality. 

“When in the course of the development of the Vedic mytho- 
‘Idgy, a cosmic character came to be superimposed upon the per- 
‘sonality of the national war-god, Indra, and when Indra was 
"Consequently transformed into a rain-god, a corresponding trans- 
formation occurred in the character. of the Maruts also. The 
trusted lieutenants of tke war-lord now became the allies of the 
rain-god. In other words, the Maruts came to be regarded as 
‘the divinities connected with storm. This is the final phase 
in the evolution of the character of the Maruts as presented in the 
RV, and that is why, in later mythology, the Maruts are usually 
‘represented as storm-gods.' 

. Another god, with whom Indra is associated in the RV, 

Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati (11.23.18; 24.2; IV. 49. 1-6; VIII, 
85.15. ).. A critical study of the Rgvedic hymns, which celebrate 
Brahmanaspati would clearly show that that god is obviously a 
conscious priestly creaticn. Without going into the details of this 
question, it may be pointed out that, through this god, the priestly 
community must have originally thought of glorifying the magic 
power of prayer. The word, brabman ( in Brahmanaspati ), must be 
understood in the sense of the * magic power of prayer’. As indicated 








! It is interesting to note that the Vedic god, Vayu, is rarely connected 
with the Maruts, He is only once referred to as having created the Marits 
from the wombs of the heaven (I. 184.4). Had the naturalistic charaoter-of 
the Maruts been primary, there would have occurred more frequent references 
to the association between Vayu-Vata and the Maruts. See, in this conneo- 
tion: Stig WIKANDER, Vayu, Uppsala 1941. WIKANDER says that, in the 
rites, myths, and speculations relating to Vayu-Vata, we have clear traces 
of an old religion which must have played an important role in the common 
Indo-Iranian period. According to him, Vayu-Vata’ was not merely a god, of 
wind but also of ‘ breathing’ — the soul of the universe, 
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&bove, on account of their warlike way.of life and thought, the 
‘Vedic Aryans transformed Indra, their victorious warrior-leader, 
into the supreme god of the Vedic pantheon, At that time, it must 
have been the anxiety of the Vedic poets and priests—an anxiety 
which is indeed quite understandable—to impress generally upon 
the people that it was not merely the valour of the warriors, blessed 
by the national war-god, Indra, which helped them towards victory, 
In order to be truly effective that valour has to be necessarily aided 
by the magic power of prayer. This anxiety, on the part of the 
Vedic poets and priests, may be said to have been mythologically 
expressed through the creation of Brahmanaspati. In this context, 
attention may be drawn to the very significant fact that Brahma- 
paspati, like Indra, isa god of specifically Indian origin. The 
Vedic poets have consciously set this god by the’ side of Indra and 
have represented him as having been responsible—together with 
Indra — for the victorious battles against the enemies (II. 23.18; 
IV. 49. 1-6 ). Sometimes this anxiety to place the magic power of 
‘prayer on par with warlike valour seems to have got the better of 
the Vedic poets. As the result of this, in some passages, -Brahma- 
naspati alone is credited, by the Vedic poets, with having ac- 
complished the heroic deeds which are normally—and, of course, 
more naturally—attributed to Indra (I. 40.8; 11.23.11; 24.2; 
VI. 73. 1-2; X. 67.5; 103.4). Some of Indra's exclusive epithets 
also have been applied to Brahmanaspati—such as, for instance, 
maghavan (II. 24.12) and vajrin (1. 40.8 y. The obvious in- 
congruity between the basic character of Brahmanaspati, as clearly 
indicated by his name, and the generally warlike traits, which are 
sometimes attributed to him, can thus be rationally accounted for.? 
The history of the Saala oi of Indra's personality, which has 
been set forth above, would now make it amply clear why the 
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3 It is likely that a peculiar reaction of this tendenoy i is to be geen in 
the passages where Indra is referred to — rather incongruously — as kria- 
brahma ( VI. 20,3), brahman ( VI, 45.7), and brahmavühas ( VI. 45.4). 

3 As was to be expected, in course of time, Indra, the national war-god 
of the Vedic pantheon, came to be regarded as the prototype and the 
‘guardian of kingship in ancient India (AV XIX, 24.2; MSTI, 1.4; AB VIL 
93,1; SPB III 0.1.16, 18), The bAznmiis said to have chosen Indra as her 
lord ( AV XII. 1,87 ), In AY (III 46), the king is signifloantly referred to 
as human Indra, Corresponding to this development of the Indra-conoept, 
Brahmanaspati must have oome to be regarded as the symbol of sasordota- 
lism ( 7B 1, 7/14 ), 
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Vedic mythology, as a whole, is so very greatly dominated by-that 
god. As indicated elsewhere, in course of time, Indra came to be 
regarded ‘as the very symbol of the official Vedic religion, This 
fact is fully confirmed by a peculiar mythological device, which is 
sometimes employed in the RV. Side by side with what may be 
called the official or hierarchical Vedic religion, there had existed, in 
the Vedic age, several other currents of mythical and religious 
thought. These latter seem to have been current either among the 
masses of the Vedic people (as against the hierarchical classes ) or 
among the non-Vedic people. It may be presumed that the reli- 
gious and mythological ideology of these people was, for several 
reasons, found to be more or less unacceptable by the guardians of 
the official Vedic religion, which gradually tended to become 
sophisticated and hierarchical, Their gods, therefore, must have 
originally received but scant recognition at the hands of the Vedic 
poets and priests. In course of time, however, the religious 
thought of the masses—both Vedic and non-Vedic—must have 
“effectively asserted itself, Consequently their gods must have in- 
evitably forced their way into the Vedic pantheon. With a view 
to properly consolidating this new position acquired by the ‘ popular’ 
gods, the Vedic poets, who sponsored them, brought them 
into close association with Indra—more often artificially than 
otherwise. Such association with Indra, the symbol of the official 
Vedic religion, served the purpose of setting the seal, as it were; of 
‘official recognition for those gods! The association of Indra with 
Visnu and with Püsan, which is demonstrably artificial and the’ 


result of an afterthought, belongs to this category. The popular 
gods, Visnu and Pasan, were, so to say, granted official recogni- 
tion by associating them with Indra. Except on this assumption, 


————— ai 











! Another device of a similar character intended for officially introduce 
-ing.2 god into the Vedi» ritual séems to have been to associate that god 
with Soma, ] 

* vide DANDEKAR. “ Visnu in the Veda”, Kane Comm, Vol., 99-1ii; 
^ Pitgan, thé pastoral god cf the Veda", NIA V, 49-66, 
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the relations between Visnu and Pusan, on the one hand, and Indra, 
on the other, would remain wholly ununderstandable. ' 


Indra seems to have held the position of the official representa- 
tive of the Vedic religion even in later times,? The govardbana- 
mountain episode in the career of Krsna ? is only a mythological 
reflection of the historical contest between the Vedic religion, on 
the one hand, and the newly-developed popular Bhagavata reli- 
gion, on the other, * 
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3° It may be pointed out, in this connection, that when the entry of these | 
popular gods into the Vedio pantheon became inevitable, the Vedio poets, 
who represented the official Vedic religion, saw to it that, before thog»: 
popular gods became Vedic gods, such elements in their character, as did. 
not fit in well with the official religious ideology, were more or lem | 
obliterated, and that almost a new character was superimposed on them,” 
( vide DANDEKAR on Visnu and Püsan ), s 

3 According to SHENDE ( XIII AIOQ, Summary, 1946), Rgvedio Indra ie 
transformed in the Atharvavede into a deity of popular appeal to redress 
private and public grievances. See, in this connection, also RENOU, “Indra 
dans l'Atharvaveda ", NIA VIII, 123-129. GAJENDRAGADKAR ( XIII AIOC, 
Summary, 1946 ) points to the striking difference between the Indra of the 
Veda and the Indra of the epics. While the Vedio Indra, inspite of a not 
entirely moral conduct, ever remains pre-eminent, the epic Indra is haunted 
by the shadow of defeat and dethronement. . 

* Harivaióa, adhyayas 19-18. 

* The sequel of that episode seems to hint at the victory of the popular 
religion over the Vedio religion. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that, in a late Kavya by a South Indian poet (17th cent, A. D.), Krana is 
actually given the title of the 'queller of the pride of Indra’ (vide Q. C. 
GaNGOLY. "Indra-Cult versus Kysna-Oult", JGJRI VII, 1-97). When 
ultimately Krspa came to be regarded as the chief god of the Hindu 
pantheon, some epithets of Indra, such as govinda and keSinigtdana, saom te 
havo boon transferred to him. 
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While the student of histary should probe into and, in varying’ 
degrees, make use of the material culled from literature of all 
variety and from every othe: kind of evidence that can throw 
any light upon historical evants, he should be naturally hedged 
in by various limitations cf utilisation and interpretation of 
material, 


Archaeological material san at best furnish only what may 
constitute the dry bones of History, only ‘ such a sequence of 
occurrence and priority and posteriority in point of time and the 
general condition of the civilization of the people whose handi- 
work ig subjected to exancination.” A full appreciation of 
historical evolution and culzural development, needs very much 
more than the mere assembling of such material in proper 
sequential, correct and skeletal formation. Literary matter has 
been utilized for historical purposes to a far greater measure than 
the material gathered from other fields, but it needs to be used 
with considerable caution, The use of literature as a source for 
the construction of History is subject to factors of risk which 
should be carefully avoided. It belongs to the-region of conscious 
effort; and full allowance must be made, in the interpretation ‘of 
its substance, for variations in indlividual temperament aná 
personal equations of all kin is. S: 
. One notable feature, cha-acteristic of the work of historians, 
and researchers engaged in tae several fields of historical research 
in our land is that each writer is particularly ‘sensitive to the 
lapses or omissions o? his immediate predecessors and becomes 
likely to occasionally wor: himself up into passion over such 
defects. mae 





oe Thé paper was read at tle Bhandarkar Institute on 16th September 
1950, at the XXVth Anniversary of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. =, 
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This feature has become spscially noticeable in work relating 
to the history of the recent centuries, Bacon gave sage counsel 
to historians, when he wrote that the past should be investigated 
by students with an absolute blank in their minds as to what they 
might wish to know or what they might expect to find in it. A 
complete application of this method will reduce the historian’s 
task to the mere cataloguing of facts even without casual 
comment, It is held to be defective fundamentally, as constituting 
& dry, nob a scientific, nor even a reasoning, process, but a mere 
collection of building up of the sequence of different happenings, 
phenomenal and, “in many respecis, meaningless and unfruitful, 
annalistie data, unmarked by the " apprehension of differences 
as the basis of pre-requisite of thought, " 

Lord Acton has given his idea on this subject, in the following 
words in his " Lectures on the Study of History:- " “In the 
Renaissance the art of exposing falsehood dawned upon keen 
Italian minds and it was then that History as we understood it, 
began to be understood and the illustrious dynasties of scholars 
rose, to whom we still look both for method and material, 
Mediaeval chroniclers of literary merits like Mathew Paris, 
Joinville and Froissart whose testimony to the events of their 
own time was fairly trustworthy, did not satisfy the essential 
condition of true historical study." 

As to the question when this idea] came to be realized in the 
evolution of historical work, Gooch's answer is that for liberty of 
thought and expression, for clear and ordered insight into the 
different ages and for the judicial temper on which the historical 
science, if it existed at all, should be based, only the 19th century 
witnessed the emergence of a historica] method with high ideais 
of objectivity and truthfulness, In such an atmosphere alone, 
* History and interpretation and method are made to re-live with 
every awakening of the critical spirit.” 

Thus the new school of historiens identified, in the process of 
their labours, history with critical inquiry. There has come into 
prominence another school of writers who identify history 
primarily with composition and press the beginning over further, 
" not only to epic poems and ballads, but to the simplest recital 
of some unwonted occurrence or adventure, " ( Teggart, 


Prolegomena to History, 1913, P. 173 ). 
8 [ Anuale B, O. RL] 
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Leopold von Ranke, the illustrious German historian, cauti- 
ously avoided any probing of the fundamental problems of the 
historical scholar’s task and wrote his monumental works as 
narratives built wholly upon what sesmed to him to be the best 
elements sifted from the mass of testimony available. A conse 
quentia] problem is whether the historian, should aitaoh any 
importance to the literary form to be adopted for his work and 
whether that form should give expression to any pronounced 
subjective or individual characieristics that would naturally be 
manifest in the projection of any peculiarities of his particular 
personality and the tempor of his work. In reality and essence 
all statements of past events are only re-statements made after 
the examination.of tha evidence accumulated till his own day, by 
the writer. In many instances, the re-sta:emont resolves itself 
into “ a selection dominated by ideas current now, from the 
restricted contents of the original statements. ” 

Accounts of happenings in the past occasionally get refined 
by the charm of guessing ancient motives from the records of 
ancient deeds; but more commonly they become distorted and 
twisted from true perspective by the interjection, unconscious in 
many cases, of later, or even contemporary, ideas. The historian 
of the past has indeed & cardinal duty to project his imagination 
and visual powers into the past, but runs the risk of subordinating 
to his mental twist facts that might have had a fundamentally 
different spiritual and contemporary ideology. This applies, in a 
particular measure, to the narration of ancient epochs, whose 


tempo and perspective he has to investigate. 
An ideal aim that may be expscted of historians of the events 


of the distant past, may be here noted. Mommsen’s view was that 
history should be neither written nor made without love or hate. 
Ib is true that this intensity of personal feeling which is insepera- 
ble from patriotism and politics, has given history its specific 
quality of intellectus] and emotional axcellence. But at the 
same time such a feeling has served as the greatest obstacle to 
true historiography, The golden mean between these two 
extremes which are fundamentally antithetic to each other, is 


very difficult to find; but a very close approximation to this ideal 
mesn should be the aim of all writers of history, particularly of 
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those engaged in presenting picturés of formative epochs and of 
nation-building and other constructive heroes. It is a most 
difficult task to portray great personalities and their impelling 
forces in all the complete and full accuracy of their lives, actions 
and ideals, without getting involved in one or another of these 
dangers. Such has been the expreience of the historians of our 
national heroes like Akbar and Shivaji and of the emergence of 
nationalities like the Marathas and the the Sikhs and movements 
like the religious renaissances of the past and the cultural and poli- 
tical rebirth of modern India. In the belief that they are depicting 
the spirit of the times, some writers have unconsciously reproduced 
their own mental texture and environment in their conclusions 
about the past, 

Yet another covered pitfall feces the hisforian. Conclusions 
accepted through a length of time have tended to stereotype and 
even fossilise popular and later judgments (e. g, Macaulay’s 
depiction of Warren Hastingsand tho synchronism of Sandrocottus 
and Seleucus); and any attempt, however honest, to go against 
these well-established assumptions has the disadvantage and risk 
of being condemned either asrevolutionary for the sake of mere 
novelty and nob sufficiently orthodox, or as being not based on 
acceptable data of sufficient weight and value, The fact is that 
every new view-point has to run the gauntlet of fierce criticism: 
and only a few sturdy offspring of the historian's labours in this 
direction, survive their exposure on the Mount Taygetus of fierce 
challenge. | 

Thus novel conculsions which are put forward in conflict with 
the old, though they are very often based on inadequate study or 
upon data which may not be convincing enough, are easily 
rejectéd on grounds that, when examined internally and per se, 
they do not admit of acceptability. On the other hand, the danger 
is also present of “ faddists who have become indissolubly wedded 
to their pët theories and interpretations and hasten to condemn 
well-grounded historical conclusions on grounds alleged to be 
marked by refreshing reason and convincing argument so 
called. " 

This distancing, both mental and moral, which is so necessary 
between the historian and the subject of his work, should be 
effected with the conscious skill of the trained artist; but ib is 
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found, in actual practice, to be mora often the effact of the operation 
of the distance of time that intervenes. One can justifiably 
asx that this sobriety of attitade rising from a rigid impartiality 
of mind and judgment should be kept up on a most rigorous scale 
and should never be allowed to be warped by considerations of 
national or parochial pride and also by the natural desire for 
claiming great credit for pintures of the past that should be 
reflected on us. How ofter have pictures of the past with 
preconceived ideas serving as their bases, been given expression 
to by writers, largely Indian, but comprehending foreigners also, 
when they have proceeded to Jeseribe the genesis of the Dravidian 
and Aryan civilizations, the effect of the Aryan invasion on the 
inhabitants of Scuth India aad the consequent inter-twinings of 
culis and beliefs, the bearings of the impact of one civilization on 
another and even of the. Jess uncertain, but more elusive, 
- interaction of the forces of the North upon the South and vice versa ? 
"These dangers among others, 3ave got to be guarded against by 
‘all historical students and intarpreters of the vast and memorable 
expansion of Indian culture into the Central, Eastern and South- 
- eastern regions of Asia, our knowledge of which has been expan- 
ding by leaps and bounds, particularly in the last two decades. 
‘Any inquiry into the culture-contacts of India with the outside 
world will comprehend fields >f rasearch which are particularly 
susceptible to the manifestati of such an outlook and temper of 
presentation. Dr. Finct, the distinguished Director of the Indo- 
French School of Oriental Ressarch at Hanoi, has rightly warned 
us that “it is impossible to trace clearly the evolution of Indian 
civilization in Indo-China in all ifs definite stages without great 
precaution being taken and io show how the ideas and social 
institutions of India came to be transformed at the touch of foreign 
races of quite a different turn 5f mind. ” 

Sir Denison Ross has also given a somewhat subdued 
expression of the same cautior which is, however, perfect in form 
and purport, relating to this latent risk of over-statement in such 
‘cases, He writes The detachment that is really called for in 
an effort at the understanding of an extraneous culture is not 
perhaps always possible in the fullest measure, Nobody therefore, 
need be held to blame; but it is nonetheless necessary to remove 
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the defect and perfect the knowledge that we possess of ancient 
Indian culture in its evolution down to modern times, That such 
defects are possible with a large amount of sympathy fox the 
subject of study, is in evidence in the latest publication bearing 
on the subject by three continental scholars in the work Ancient 
India end Indian Civilization, published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 1934. ” 

Primitive and pre-historic cultural epochs have been roughly 
defined to be the times in which man was dominated merely 
mechanically by his physical environment; while the correct 
historical era begins from that point in which social life had 
already become the result of the interaction of human wiils. It 
is difficult to maintain in this sense that the so-called Paleoli- 
this and Neolithic epochs were not quasi-historical, Nor can the 
age of the Indus Valley Culture be held to have been part of the 
prehistoric epoch. We can classify these with a considerable degrae 
of appropriateness, under the category of evolution proceeding 
during historic times, because the growing volume of excavations 
and finds and the ever-developing interpretations of matertal thus 
recovered and the comparative study of primitive social insti- 
tutions that has become poasible thereby, strengthen the view 
that documents either in writing or in forms as good as written, 
exist abundantly in the archaeological relios, potsherds, stone and 
metal implements and other discoveries, and such modern survi- 
vals of them have been interpreted and give very helpful facili 
ties for the study, comparative as wall as evolutionary, of ancient 
customs and institutions. 

The field of history proper has been thus projected to cover 
these far-off times which were till recently termed primitive or 
pre-historical. This has been made possible by the endeavours of 
scholars who have followed the method of comparative studies 
which has been in increasing vogue for over & century and has 
securely laid the foundations of primitive anthropology. Explo- 
rers of eminence of the present century like John Marshall, Aurel 
Stein and R, D. Banerji ( not to speak of other personages ) have 
given us vistes of periods and regions which may well be regerded 
either as projections of the present into the past or vice veraa. 
Thus the idea of continuity of history which was stressed by E, A, 
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Freeman many decades ago has been brought back to us, “ after 
go long a circuit to the view of Diodorus and the Stoics that ali 
men living or who once lived, belong to the common human 
family though divided rom one another by time and space." 
And as a result, History to-day includes “not alone every 
manifestation of political activity among men but the. entire 
range of human experience, " 

Hindu culture has been of an essentially comprehensive and 
absorbing character sustained through millenniums. It justly 
occupies a large space in the map of human evolution, as it has 
demonstrated, in its growth through the ages, a vitality for 
survival and progress and a capacity for the absorption as well 
as the adaptation of foreign elements into its fold. It has spread 
over a vast area of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting only the 
Islamic countries of the West and Siberia. In Further India and 
Indonesia, the absorption of Indian culture by their peoples 
stopped so soon as their active and living contact with India 
ceased : but its continuing influence is manifest even af the present 
day, after several centuries of Islam’s hold upon the population, 
in the fact that the cultural back-ground of many parts of Indo 
nesia has remained essentially. Hindu. If Hindu culture has 
thus demonstrated its prolonged vitality in foreign lands, it is 
obvious that it possesses inherert forces of strength that should 
have operated in India itself, end strongly influenced the alien 
peoples and cultures that have been woven, in the course of the 
ages, into the web of Indian life. In the interaction between 
essentially Hindu elements and the essentially foreign ones in 
the evolution of Indian culture may be seen those features that 
have been at once the glory and the bane of our land, In this 
connection one fruitful line of reseateh is the inquiry into the 
widening stream of Hindu life fiowing steadily on towards the 
ocean of interaction of peoples and cultures, 


The phenomenon of race mixture has been a most complex 
and perplexing feature; and the pictures drawn of such mixtures 
are roughly marked by a descending seale of evaluation of 
colour and group. The various theories ofthe divisions of the 
Indian peoples into race types and groups and their correspon: 
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ding cultures, such as Dravidian, Aryan, Scythian, Mongolian, 
Austrio etc., do not admit of any certain conclusions as to where 
the distinctions of the types, ethnic or cultural or otherwise, 
should properly begin and where the corresponding features of 
the other should be regarded as ending. This search after tho 
mirage of race origins and groupings and culture contacts, Aryan, 
Dravidian, and others, is in essence largely the search for data 
concerning the development of social institutions like the village 
community, tillage, irrigation and social economy. We are 
probably on safe ground in assuming that in India the art: of 
regular tillage, though it has been often interrupted to some 
extent by successive invasions, has contrived not only to main- 
tain its intensive hold upon the people, but developed in some 
remarkable direstions through the ages. The series of external 
javasions and internal irruptions, so far from their having 
broken down either the complexities of caste or the involutions 
of land tenure and village rights, have but added to the compli- 
cations of the situation; and the divisions of caste have consequen- 
ly tended “to dip, clash, combine and interpenetrate into one 
another and not to be superimposed, one upon another, like the 
skin3 of an onion. ” 

The stratification that ensued in Indian society was not in the 
least peculiar to the Indian peninsula, even if, as it has been 
suggested, the caste system was more complicated and rigid than 
anywhere else, and sacerdotalism asserted itself almost to the 
dwarfing of the secular in almost every relation of life. One. 
writer has remarked thus: “ That it was not wholly due to the 
subtropical character of the climate with its fierce vegetational 
power, is evident by the fact that among the “Turanian” race 
on the other side of the Himalayas, in bare, windy and barren 
Tibet, sacerdotalism has almost equal power, if a less monstrous 
mythology. In India, however, progress cannot always have 
been banned, and ... . Buddhism coming in as one of the 
great challenges in the history of humanity. But it will also be 
found that nothing evailed to supplant the allied despotism of 
priest and king, or the lever the people out of the superstitions 
of which, indeed, the commori people are the greatest conserv- 
tors.” (Cowan: A Guide to World History; 1920, pp. 82-86), 
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The military and political achievements of the Muhammadan 
conquerors snd rulers, the special genius of Muslim writers, artists 
and builders, these and other related topics have been largely 
dwelt upon; but the problem that would still have to be explained, 
is how far Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote phases spacially and from the point of view of 
the lower strata of the population and whether historians have 
really depicted the Muslim peoples themselves in their religious 
and social life fully and clearly through the ages, apart from their 
conquests and politics and superficical contacts with the Hindu 
cultural and religious currents. The charge generally made that - 
our indigenous historians have not lived into the life of, the 
common people and have not given full pictures of their everyday 
activittes and difficulties or of the changing features of society 
is not fully true. Thus Kalhana’s Rajatarangini is far more than 
a record of kings ’ doing; and Pandit Jawahalal Nehru, describing 
the scope of his work, in his foreword to R. S, Pandit's Raja- 
tarangini, the Saga of the Kings of Kashmir, ( 1935, page 12 ), points 
cut how the historian hes revealed the old order changed in 
Kashmir and the economie structure collapsed, shaking up the 
old Indo-Aryan polity and the rendering it an easy prey to 
internal commotion and foreign conquest. He estimates the worth 
of Kalhana as revealing this interesting phase. 

Another illustration, viz.; Blochmann’s estimate of the value of 
Abul Fazl's Ain-i-Akbari gives a true idea as to what a full~told 
history, at the hands of a great polyhistor ought to be in scope. 
Apart from the trustworthiness, the love of truth and the marve- 
llous powers of expression that marked the great author, "the 
governed classes are brought to the fore-ground; men live and 
move before us, and the great questions of the time, axioms then 
believd in and principles then followed, phantoms then chased 
- ‘after, ideas then prevailing, and successes then obtained are placed 
(before our eyos in truthful and therefore) vivid colours.” 
Abul Fazl's "wishes for the stability of the throne and the welfare 
of the people, his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on 
the rights of man, the total absence of personal grievances and 
of expressions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, show 
that the expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. " S ! 
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Professor Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has pointed out many a 
time the significance of the history-of the British period for the 
undérstanding of présent-day probléms. The material at the 
disposal of the stüdent for what may be called the British epoch 
is staggering in quantity, as well as bewildering in its range ; 
and the difficulty of co-ordination of such a mass is formidable 
in many places. The dross of romanticism and commonplace 
sentimentalism, which occasionally permeates research in more 
antique epochs can affect this period only in a much smaller 
measure; but we have a great risk to avoid; viz, the more 
serious and, in reality, the more insidious danger of researchers 
trying to read, either by: reason of unconscious bias or by force 
- of subconscious analogy, a great deal more than is justifiable in a 
rigidly objective process that should mark the study of the causes 
of the decay of the Muslim and Maratha powers and the rise and 
establishment of the British, in preference to other European, 
domination. 

The enormous quantities of records, despatches and other 
kinds of manuscript material pertaining to the activities of the 
European companies in our land are largely the result of the 
almost Venetian supervision exercised by the home authorities 
over their frequently insubordinate and generally corrupt servants 
and settlements in India, These have been supplemented by a 
great amount of pamphlet literature embodying the passions and 
prejudices of persons who played their parts in the great drama 
of eastern enterprise. Besides. these, we have a very large collec- 
tion of despatches and correspondence received and despatched, 
which it was usual for men in high office in those days to keep 
for themselves, Above all, there is the difficulty of co-ordinating 
. these official sources with the indigenous output of material, like 
Bakhars, chronicles, Kaifaiyata, diaries, genealogies, local tracts, 
news-letters, letter-books and Shakavalis, most of which have been 
utilised by the enterprising scholars of Maharashtra who patiently 
dug them literally out of the earth in which they remained buried 
so long. 

The correct method of using such material, a great quantity of 
which still lies hidden far away from the ken of even the keonest 
researcher. was most difficult to pursue, for European writers, 
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particularly as they lacked e knowl. dge of some of the intricate 
phases of Indian life and thovght that are most necessary for the 
right understanding of their subjects of study. That this defect 
characterised the work of even such an acute student of Maratha 
history like Elphinstone, has keen made olear to us by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar who urged that, evea for the most intensive student of 
any particular period or topic, a search is essential for the further 
. acquisition of the papsrs and correspondence of the actors them- 
selves and of those who wore in immediate contact with the evente 
they described. The aim of sccumulating on soiontific lines a 
corpus or consolidated body of every kind of first class orignial 
records in all the different lanzuages in which they were written, 
collected and arranged in vo-umes according to subject matter 
and periods, has been accepted asthe desideratum for any really 
constructive historical work ia Maratha History. The secumula- 
tion and careful edition of such a collection of material for each 
period or topic, in which every concerned paper of primary im- 
portance in whatever tongue it may be, should go hand in hand 
with the gathering of other equally important data, The Peshwa 
Daftar at Poona has been analysed and made to serve as a corpus 
for the Peshwa period by Rao 3ahadur G. S. Sardesai, 

Tt is true that personalities claimed a disproportionately large 
attention from historians and researchers in the modern period. 
One explanation of this feature is the lack of a proper co-ordination 
between different aspecta of netional life, military and political 
on the one hand, and sociel and industrial on the other, The 
eighteenth century has kad no adequate historical material like 
monographs and pen-pictures of itg social and economic life, 
except in the field of Maratha history in which larger and more 
intensive work has been done end a higher level of research and 
presentation has been atsained than in others, In respect of the 
military and political history of British rule iu that century 
partisanship of varying chacacter has been abundantly in 
evidence, 

A numerous section of our ielligentsia, particularly our histo- 
rians, have unconscious’y developed a quasi-English mentality 
and, consequently, an overstresead admiration for English poli- 
. tical and administrative ideals. This feature has resulted in a 
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lack of accurate and impartial survey of our history, whose 
distorted reflection is preasented with “a facility that seemed 
quite natural in the nineteenth century but now appears some 
what obsolete in these resurgent days of nationalistic feeling. " 


We have been powerfully influenced by British political 
practice and European ideology and literature; and it is note- 
worthy that the growth of Indian nationalism has accentuated 
this tendency which has, however, produced a double-faced effect, 
One set of writers are apprehensive of the possible political reper- 
cussions of their views and consequently deny themselves that 
full freedom of expression which is their right and duty. The 
other class of writers go the contrary way and display a bias which 
is artificially strained so as to please the administration. It is 
only very rarely that we get any impartial and balanced history 
of recent events that is indifferent to the effect that its views and 
judgments may produce upon the administration or the dominant 
party or section of public opinion. This holds true even in the 
present post-Independence epoch. 


No historian should display any tendency to weave destiny 

‘ round hia heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to 

unfold itself in a natural manner, Every piece or bit of his work 

should be primarily based on an impartial interpretation of data, 

which should be subjected to strictly scientific tests in their quali- 
tative selection. 

The main task of the historian is to make history as much of 
a reality as possible, concrete and alive— ‘‘ combining in it both 
the actuality of the field of treatment and a justifiable and well- 
founded morality of analysed conclusions.” Above all, he should 
avoid making his narrative degenerate into one kind of romance 
or another. 

The tendency to discover oxtra-historical and quasi-provi- 
dential reasons for the appearance and vitality of British rule haa 
been as told above the bane of one set of writers. Polybius, in 
the preface to his Oecumenical History, apostrophizes his readers 
in this vein, when hé describes what struck him as the * wondor- 
fully rapid’ establishment of Roman ascendancy over the Greek 
world, He wrote thus:— What mind, however commonplace or 
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indifferent could feel no curiosity to learn the process by which 
almost the whole world fell under the undisputed ascendancy of 
Rome within a period of less than fifty-three years, or to acquaint 
itself with the political organization to which this triumph—a 
phenomenon unprecedented im the annals of Mankind—was due? 
What mind, however infatuazed with other spectacles and other 
studies, could find a field of krowledge more profitable than this ?" 
( Historiae, Book I), As Polybius was but the typical representa- 
tive of social milieu given tc praise of Roman rule, so a similar 
environmental influence is inherent, in varying measure, in the 
minds of our intelligentsia acd our historical writers of this and 
previous generations. This has in effect made them live and 
write with an almost Engliso mentality and with an excessive 
admiration for English politizal and administrative ideals. 


Yet another remark may ke made with reference to the touchi- 
ness of our present-day writes. As has been noted:— “ The writer 
of to~day inevitably: has a world outside his own people, liste- 
ning intently and as touchy as his own people, as swift to take 
offence ... This knowledge of an overhearing even eavesdrop- 
ping, publie, of being in partisus infidelium, exercises a constant 
silent censorship, which has made British Indian History the 
worst patoh in current scholership. Orme, Elphinstone, Mont- 
gomery Martin, Marshman, Thornton, Keene, Beveridge, Mill 
and Wilson, and most of the ezrlier historians of separate episodes 
are vivacious in reading and kept the subject alive. " 


The British environment, ma3erial and administrative and in its 
moral and spiritual aspect, kas got to be carefully evaluated 
with particular reference to tha effects caused by changing condi- 
tions and by the varying praseure of contacts, with the variega- 
ted mass of the Indian peoples. 


The principle of continuity has become complicated and in the 
field of Indian History by the assumption of varying margins 
between historical and pre-hdstorical times and peoples of our 
land as well as by numerous breaks caused by lack of adequate 
source and by the lacunae that occur from the operation of this 
and other factors in the early history of the different regions and 
dynasties, 
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True history should be comprehensive, and not merely be 
nation-wide, but also extend particularly in the portrayal of 
cultures, their origin and dispersion, to a continental and even 
inter~continental background. Many phases of Indian History, 
markedly those relating to the filiations of Dravidian and Aryan 
culture and origins, and the spread of Indian civilisation in 
Indonesia and Serindia, require that the historian should extend 
his understanding from the conventional, narrow, and possibly 


subnational, and project it on a truly international, back- 
ground. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY AND YAJNA 
BY 


D. K BEDEKAR 


Yajiia is the hub and nexus of the entire thought-world of the 
ancient civilised man. Itis rot only an Aryan institution. I¢ 
has a universal character. Mythological, philosophical and 
social thought centred rounc Yajfia, during the ancient period 
stretching from B. C. 4500 te 300 B.C, i.e. from the ancient 
Egyptians of the Copper Age žo the mature thought of Aristotle. 
In Avistotelian thought, we sea the first decisive step breaking 
away from the ancient thought-world of Yajfüa. Thenceforth, 
human thought progressed along Aristotelian lines in the West, 
but even then Yajfia continued to influence it for centuries, In 
the eastern civilisations, Yadian remained, however, the sole 
basis and motive power of thoaght, In particular, the routine 
life of the people, their festi~als, their ethics, the social and 
political creativeness o? the élite were all governed by that 
nucleus of ideas and practices which may be collectively called 
the Yajfia. 


2. Yajña as the roct cf Philosophy, customs, eic. 


If Yajfia is the hub of the ancient thought-world, it is clear 
that a correct understanding of rhe basic concepts of the ancients 
depends upon a thorough grasp of the meaning of Yajfia. The 
significance of such concepts as karma, brahma, Giman, yoga, 
ete., as also their mutual conwections, development and meta“ 
morphosis in later period can be correctly studied only if the 
investigation is constantly refer-ed to the source, viz. the nucleus 
of Yajiia, The same may be saic about such practices as the royal 
coronation, a-sagotra marriages, the institution of deva-dásis, the 
Jagannütha ratha-festival anda host of apparently diverse and 
mutually unconnected customs, Unfortunately, however, very 
little attention is paid to Yajfia, and the whole thing is relegated 
to the background as mere ritual. The philosophical discussion 
of concepts like brahma, karma, ebo, is divorced from considers- 
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tion of the ritual, It is held, in a vague manner, that philosophi- 
cal thought and ritual of the aneients were two distinct and 
unconnected activities. Ritual, it is supposed, was the mono- 
poly of priests, while philosophy was the prerogative of the seers. 

Tt is imperative, however, to reject this divorce between ritual 
and philosophy. Even more; we should seek in ritual the roots of 
philosophy, following the maxim ‘ first was deed, then the word’. 
Yajfia must be given the prime status in all our investigation, 
because it possessed this supreme position in reality. 


9. Yajfia is axiomalic even to the ancients, 


Apart from the divorce of ritual and philosophy, anothor 
reason why Yajiia has not received adequate attention is its hoary 
character. Yajüa seems to stretch back into the unknown past, 
centuries before the rise of ancient civilizations, which could 
boast of literature or monuments. Investigation about such 
concepts as brakma, etc, , is undertaken with the help of hymn 
literature, Linguistics, archaeology and anthropology are pressed 
into gorvice and speculations are made about the meaning of such 
terms. But tha Yajfia ritual is thought to be incapable of such 
treatment and study. Itis simply described, taken for granted, 
or at best explained as ‘ magical practices’. 

We should now reject this tendency to treat Yajfia as some: 
thing to be merely taken for granted. We must realise that to 
explain it away as magic does not really explain its significance, 
because magic itself has its origin in Yajfia, 

We must try to got at the root of Yajiia, just because it is so 
hoary, not only to us, but even to the ancients. It is uninversally 
taken for granted even by the anoients, They venerated it ns 
time-less and made it the axiomatic basis of their thought-world. 
Why ? What is behind the ritualistic mask of Yajiia ? What is 
the secret of its hold on the mind of the ancient man ? What is its 
genesis ? 

4, Human Sacrifice as primeval Yajiia. 


The key to the understanding of Yajfia is the study of its 
genesis; hence it is necessary to get at the primaval Yajfia. This 
is, however, not difficult, In fact, anthropologists are long agreed 
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cn this that behind the varicus sacrificial practices of the ancient 
world stands the primitive Auman sacrifice. 

Even then, it is necessary to take into account two objections 
to this theory of the primitive human sacrifice, 


(i) Human Sacrifice as a non-Aryan Institution : 


It is held by many Indien scholars that Aryans were never 
“guilty? of human sacrifice. Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, for instance, 
first affirms that" we find the early traces of the same (i. e, human 
sacrifice— DKB) ir Greece, Italy, among the Celts, Teutons 
and Slavs, the Phoenicians and Egyptians, the early Japanese, 
many African tribes, South Sea Islanders, some American tribes 
and particularly the Mayas and Aztecs ", He also gives evidence 
to show that human sacrifice was practised in Mohenjo-Daro. 
He further even gives refe-ences to this practice in Vedic and 
Pur&nie literature. Yet h's conclusion is epitomised in the 
following :- “ Further the famous chapter on Purusha-medha in 
the Yajurveda mentions, among other victims, the Vratya, Pu7nscali 
and JMagadha, This evidertly proves the keen hatred of the 
Aryans against the practice of human sacrifice ... ... ... Thus all 
these instances are claar proef of the fact that the rite of human 
sacrifice must have been popularly in vogue amongst the proto- 
Indians and that the Aryans must have adopted it later on, mainly 
on account of the fusion oi tie two races ”,! 

The author seems to hold the view that when the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, etc., were barbaric enough to relish human sacrifice, 
their contemporaries she Aryans were so civilised as to entertain 
a ‘keen hatred’ against it; what is more, the Aryans were so noble 
in their culture-contact ard race-fusion that they obligingly 
‘adopted’ this ‘ hateful’ prastice of the proto-Indian barbarians | 
It is needless to comment upen this, but it is all the same necessary 
to clarify certain things. 


Nobody would deny the fact that the ancient Aryans gradually 
came to look upon human sasrifice as unnecessary and subtsituted 
the sacrificial horse for the sacrificial man. But then this 
substitution was effected by all the mature ancient civilisations, 
To forget this is to slip into shat attitude of mind which is similar 


^1 Dr A. P. Karmarkar, ‘Euman Sacrifice in proto-India ' B, O. R.T. 
Vol, XXV, 1944, pp. 109-115, 
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to the race~arrogance of Nazi scholars who provided ' proofs ’ of 
Nordic superiority over Jews, Asiatics, Slavs, and, in fact over all 
non-Nazis. 


(ii) But apart from Aryan  racialism, there is another 
obstacle to the correct appraisal of the universal nature of buman 
sacrifice and also of its role as the prime cause and mover of the 
whole thought-world of Yajfia. This obstacle is the projection 
of the modern mental frame work into the ancient and primitive 
past. This projection blinds us to the fact that the ancient man 
and the primitive man were living and thinking ina different 
social context than ours, and did many things strange to us, with 
aclear and even pious conscience, things which are spt to jolt 
even our so~called ‘ instincts’. But manis not such a creature 
of ‘instincts’, but is conditioned by his social environment and 
feels and thinks in his social context. 


It is clear from overwhelming evidence that human sacrifice 
did not cause revulsion to the ‘ instincts ' of primitive and even 
ancient man. Further, if we closely look into later substitution, 
effected in mature civilisations, we will not fail to see that the 
original human sacrifice is not given up, but is actually preserved, 
though now in the form of ritual. 


What does this show ? It clearly shows that the substitution 
was not motivated by any feeling of guilt or revulsion against 
human sacrifice. It was easy for instance for the ancient Aésva- 
medha hymn-makers to drop out all practices and words which so 
directly and naively point to the human sacrifice, but they did 
not do so, They again and again seek toestablish the identity 
of the immolated horse with the humsn being for whom it is 
substituted? It is obvious from all this that human sacrifice is 
not only the distant ancestor of sacrificial practices in non-Aryans 
civilisations but also in Aryan civilisation, 





1 Vide Taittirlya Brahmana, 3.8 and 3 9, particularly 3.9.8, which 
directly mentions human victims. 

? There is a mythological story that Dadhichi, who by self-immolation 
gave his bones to be fashioned into the divine thunder~bolt, was beheaded 
and resurrected by the A$vini-kumüras, who gave him a horse's head. Thig 
story is à good example of the nature of this substitution, 

10 [ Annals B, O. R. I. ] 
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5. “Human Sacrzfice as a Creation Rite. 


From Yajía, in general, to the specific human sacrifice is a big 
step, It carries us back into tae primitive past of mankind, away 
from the Egyptians, Greeks, proto-Áryans, Aryans and the rest. 
It simplifies matters for inveszigation, because our mind is freed 
from the hazy mosaic of the encient thought-world, and we are 
put face-to-face with a single simple problem, the genesis and 
meaning of the grim ( to us maderns ) fact of human sacrifice, 

But this simplification is merely a matter of isolating the 
core of something that we warted to examine. The core is, again, 
as hard as, or even harder than, the outer shell, bacause by 
re-substituting, say, man for the horse, we do not get any nearer 


to the essence of sacrifize, 

Here, again, we must take the help of the anthropologists, who 
agree upon the universal amd primseval character of human 
sacrifice, They further affirm that human sacrifice was a creation 
rite. 

This is a very important st2p, because it takes us much nearer 
to the core of sacrifice. Whatis more, this step helps us to free 
our mind from some banal conjectures. For instance, some 
authors have held that sacrifice is nothing but a rather 
pompous killing off of prisoners in primitive wars, Others have 
held that human victims were killed to propitiate the Sun-god 
or some other deity. The first ane of these conjectures is based on 
a superficial ‘ interpretation’ put on a simple fact of primitive 
society; the second conjecture is based on a facile generalisation 
of a simple fact which is to-dag observable, say, in a Kali temple, 

Freeing our mind from suca easy conjectures, we must ponder 
over the well-establisked facs that the human sacrifice was a 
definite human ‘ thought-creation’ and a deliberate practice 
expressing it, In short, it was not merely an act of the primitive 
man, but wag his rife. A rise is nob undertaken to perform a 
routine act such as the beheading of captured members of a hostile 
tribe. A rite is neither an act expressing, say, the emotion of fear 
or love towards a deity. Rovtine necessity, sentiment, instinct 
or even curiosity and such otter springs of action are irrelevant 
in the consideration of a rite, As Ihave already said, a rite isa 
‘thought-creation’ accompanizd by, or rather-embodied in, an 
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adequate performance or'vidhi'. Human sacrifice is such a 
rite and it is a creation rite. 

Sacrifice, or deliberate killing, produces a revulsion in our 
modern minds, because to us death is not willed but imposed cn 
man by external circumstances, To the primitive man, however, 
death was willed!, because everything, ~ i.e. every action, was 
willed. This volition was not, however, egocentrie, but a collcc- 
tive impersonal volition, If the modern man affirms “I am, because 
I think,” the primitive man affirmed, with equal conviction, 
“Tam, because the collective thinks,” It is this primitive faith 
that leads the group and its members to hold that every person 
"lives or dies", because the impersonal collective so wills. The 
man whose death is willed by the collective is not killed but volun- 
tarily dies, He is Yama, who willed his own death, and who is 
transformed later into the deity who wills the deaths of all 
human beings. 

6. Basie Pattern of the Rite. 


When we affirm that human sacrifice is a creation rite, it 
would be clear that it isa solemn affair, entirely different from 
any of the normal occupations of the primitive man, It can also 
ba seen that it is neither a pantomime mimicing actual life nor is 
it in the nature of a fictitious fanciful drama. Theriteis enacted, 
and hence some anthropologists have compared it to the drama; 
but the comparison is apt to mislead. A rite, and particularly the 
prime creation rite, is a solemn and holy enactment, and as we all 
know, holiness is not the mark of actual life, its mimicry or shear 
fancy. j 

Let us now probe behind this solemnity and holiness of the 
creation rite. A reconstructed skeleton, or basic pattern, of the 
primitive creation rite may be put down as follows :* 


Specific time, site, materials, sacrificial victims and priests, 
and specific enacatments ( vidi ) and text ( mantra ) were used, 
"These specific things, all put together, formed the body of the rite 
and all these were Holy They were not selected for their utility 


1 Vide‘ Before Philosophy ' by Prof. Frankfort and Sheni p. 25, 
1 Lord Raglan bas given a detailed desoription in “ Jooasta’s Crime" 
and I have adopted this from hia book, ` 
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or excellence bul ordained by ritual custom. The ritual objects 
and persons were, with elaborate care, isolated ‘rom ordinary 

un-holy objects aud persons, Tais whole assemblage of holy things 
formed the ritual ^ world’, 

(b) In this ritual world, the rite of creation was enacted 
periodically. Thus the whole rite presumed the eternal and oyclic 
character of creation. There was no beginning. Consequently, 
crestion was not out of nothirz, but out of ‘ Chaos,’ i. e. out of a 
destroyed creation. So, there was first a destruction of the exist- 
ing creation, and then a new creation out of the rite, enacted 
within the ritual ' world. '! 

(e) A mock battle was staged within the ritual enclosure, 
which used to be, very often, on & hill-top. This was done to 
achieve the defeat of evil. In tke Asvamedha ritual a dog with four 
eyes, ( i, e. with eye-spots abcve the eyes ) was killed by the son 
of a harlot, ( T. B. 2, 8,4). 

(d) Then, a mithuna, (i. 2. a pair or couple) who served as 
the new creators in the preced:ng rite, were sacrificed and their 
bload, eye-balle, skull, bones ete, were used ‘to make’ the 
new world. pa 

There used to ba a holy tree (say like A$vaitha ) cu the hill-top 
and the top of this .(ree was called the Heaven. On this there 
were seated the new miffuna, who were to live as the creators 
for the new creation. {hia pair used to descend from the tree- 
top. The youth was then fcllowed by the maiden with appeals 
for intercourse. Then they performed the ritual intercourse. 
( The youth and maiden used tc be brother and sister, and this is 
‘reflected in the universality 0 incest in creation myths, Iwill 
refer later to the Fama- Yami myth, which is c.rtainly related to 
this ritual incest ). 


(d) After the mithuna ritual the blood and flesh of the sacri- 
ficed pair was scattered in tha fields to bestow fertility on the 
tribe, crops and cattle. The bwnes of the pair were preserved as 


holy. The new pair was then taken out in a triumphal procession 
wa msnm sonne verme rr mtr tate mm e rananggana, 

1 This is equivalent, I think, with Ate, whioh is a physical and well-de- 
fined area. See ' Rta in Rgveda ', hy Prof. V. M, Apte, B.O,R.I. Silver Jubilee 
Vol. XXIII, pp, 55-60, Satya, then, "ould mean the outer ereated world, 
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and the whole assembly used to shout in frenzy and used to 
indulge in sex-exoitement, wine-drinking, dances, eto. 

The new pair was considered to be‘ gods’ and so treated till 
the next rite, in which they were sacrificed, 


". Creation rite as the basis of magic. 


The first thing, that emerges ont of the above, is the 
transparent ‘ materiality ’ of the ritual as a creation drama. Yet 
tha real world of life, sat, is kept out of the ritual world of ria, 
This involves a paradox and a very significant one, 

Formerly, I have referred to rite as a‘ thought-ereation ' , but 
that was a tentative description. Now we see that every rite has 
a dual character: on the one hand, it is very material; on the other, 
it is removed from the real and is apparentiy fanciful. Why this 
paradox ? Why did the primitive man create this paradox ? 

Tt is, however, clear that the primitive did not delude himself 
with the absurd notion that the creation rite was really responsible 
for the whole creation. He could not be considered so foolish 
as to think that the bones of the martyred couple were actually 
transformed into mountains. The creation rite cannot be based 
on such a grand illusion. 

But there is involved in the rite a theory of a ritually created 
‘energy ' which can be attributed to the primitive mind. This 
energy was also considered a substance and this energy was 
given the character of eternity, omnipotence, ete, Such a theory 
is feasible, since ib is likely to emerge in the mind of primitive 
men, How and under what peculiar circustances the concept 
of such an energy arose, we shall disouss later. But, if such an 
energy-substance ( karma) is conceived, it is understandable 
that this kKarma could be conceived by the primitive man as the 
creative cause of the real world. 


Thus, we are here face-to-face with the paradox of a material 
and cosmic ' mind-energy.' It is the same paradox which meets 
us, in different forms, throughout the history of philosophical 
thought as the dialectical struggle batween Spirit and Matter, or 
Mind and Matter. 


The ereation-rite is the first consciousness of this méind-matter 
paradox and ite first attempted solution. The theory of magio was 
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born out of this solution, ard this theory served as the basis of 
theology, mythology and sc.ence in ancient civilisations, 
8. Prajüpati's Diffusion and Unification. 

From sacrifice to its core the human sacrifice, and thence to 

the creation-rite and the theory of a ritual energy~substance has 
been the course of our investigation. Now, if we can solve the 
apparently ‘mystical’ nature of this energy, we get the answer to 
all our queries, 
_ Now, to reach towards the genesis of this energy-concept of 
the primitive we must see what mode was thought tobe efficaci- 
ous to create the energy. Wecannot getat the real primitive 
creation rite in any recorded form, but we may study the Asvame- 
dha rite, and in its hymns we actually get a glimpse at the mode 
or vital process. In the Taittiriya Brahmans, 3. 9. 8,8 very 
significant argument, or pisce of. reasoning, regarding the mean- 
ing of sacrifice, is givan as follows: 

“ After he had created tha creatures, Prajapati through love 
entered into them. Ha could not disengage himself from them 
and reassemble his parts togsther, He said, ‘He shall prosper 
who shall disengage me from these and restore me to unity.’ 
Then they prospered. Whosoever offers the horse-sacrifice, he 
restores Prajapati to unity and ( consequently ) prospers, "! 

In this passage, we can ciscern the creation myth with the 
familiar features of death ami new creation, But it can also be 
seen that the death and birth of Prajapati have some unique 
features, His death is as it were dissemination and exhaustion? 
of a focus, and his birth is just the converse of his death. Birth 
is restoration of the unity, which may again dissipate itself to a 
diffusion amounting to deatt, | 

The words used in the passage for death and birth are signi- 
ficant : the word anu-vravesa does not signify nasa, but something 

` denoted by such words as abainiveśa and abhimüna, All these words 
are extensively used in our later systems and always indicate a 
process by which a deity or nuclear principle ( like brahma or 








1 Vide," The , horse-sacrifice 14 “the Taittiriya-Brühmaza.", by M, Paul- 
Enil Dumont, pp. 485. 

® It was held that the hymns also get so exhausted by the completion 
of the Aévamedlia. See T. B. 3. » 8, ; 
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mahat) occupies the body or vehicle that is its own adequate 
abode. The dualism of body and soul in later thought is anticipat- 
ed in this concept of anupravesa, but anticipation is not identity. 
Anupravega does not brook such dualism. The objects which are 
entered into by the Prajapati acquire even their validity, n@ma- 
rüpa or ‘reality’ only because of this anupravesa. 

This process of anupravesa has also this uniqueness that it is 
‘through love,’ which means it is not in the nature of a viola- 
tion or encroachment from outside, The process is best illustra- 
ted by the ‘ natural? sarga or flowing out of the mother’s blood 
tothe foetus in her womb. The biological illustration has a 
further correspondence. In such a sarga the flow is not only 
non-coercive, but is also non-voluntary, and even attended with 
a sense of pleasure and fulfilment on the part of the donor, The 
sense of fulfilment and pleasure is further reciprocated by the 
donee. All these aspects of biological sarga, maternal and sexual, 
havea bearing when we try to grasp the significance of prena 
anupravesa. 

Now what is significant in Praj@pali’s anupravesa is that he 
gets so entangled into the objects, or praja, that he as if withers 
away and feels incapable of ' reassembling his parts’ as the trans- 
lator has put it. The mantra uses the word sambhava, which 
means ‘ becoming together.’ The word has come to mean ‘birth’ 
in later Sanskrit, 


If we ponder over this piece of reasoning in the mantra, we 
will get a clear idea of the meaning of death and birth as the 
ancients viewed it. Death meant only a ‘ diffusing away’ 
and birth meant a ‘ re-gathering. ' 


So nothing is actually destroyed, It is a cycle of diffusion and 
concentration. The ‘one’ becomes ‘many’ and, the ‘many’ con- 
verge back into a nucleus “one,” but this ‘one’ is never more than 
s ‘unity in combinalion.’ This peculiar concept of unity continues 
to dominate the entire course of Indian philosophical thought 
and, as Dr. Betty Heimann puts it: “India’s idea of unity is 
more or less merely the concept of cosmic collectivism or combi. 


1 The Mahümanau, or two groat oblations, offeredin Aévamedha, speak of 
the Prajapati as pranot and utmada. See T, B. 3. 8. 18. 
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nation of aggregates or of a final or original receptacle assumed, 
or of balance of pluralities or polarities, but never concept of 
genuine uniqueness or simpäxity.!” 


9. Unification through participation of prajah. 


From the diffusion or quasi-death of Prajapati, we must pro- 
eeed to consider the mode of his re-assemblage or-sambhava. The 
mantra says that Prajüpaii was ' united’ by the As$vamedha, The 
actual word used for the act of ‘unifying’ Prajüvali is ' sambha- 
rana,” i. e, the gods ‘filled him together.’ The becoming ’ 
( sambhava) of Prajürati was thus a sambharana, and this act of 
unification was achieved by the gods through Yajfia. This act 
of Yajfia gave Prajápati his unity ( or ‘birth’) and added samrddhi 
to the gods, l 

Before we revert to the consideration of the Yajfia in general, 
we will pause to note one important aspect of this Asvamedha uni- 
fication. Already, we have seen that Prajüpati got diffused and 
therefore had to seek a resugrection by means of re-unification. 
But, diffusion was not in a void, but was an ‘entanglement’ in 
the prajah, It ia but natural; then, that the process of unification 
should require the co-operaticn of the prajah. These multi-forms 
had absorbed the Praj@pati and they must, so to say, disgorge 
him before he could be re-united. The active role and co-opera- 
tion of the prajüh in this proosss of re-unification has an impor- 
tant bearing on the discussimwn about the mode and meaning of 
Yaifia, to which we shall soot proceed. 

10. Motivation of human sacrifice, acquisition of 
ritual energy. 

‘We have examined the details of the important Yajfia and 
found therein the process of rirually re~uniting Prajüpati who had 
withered away and got enmeshed in the prajüh. We could also 
see the significance of Yajfia es a ritual of death and birth, 

We can now return to our driginal query, viz. the problem of 
human sacrifice, which is core ef all such rituals as the Asvamedha. 
If human sacrifice is only a ersation ritual, how can we account 











1 Dr, Betty Heimann *" Plurali-y, Polarity and Unity in Hindu thought, 
A Doxographicul Study," B,8.0.3. t London), 1939, Vol. IX, Part 4, 
page 1015. 
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for the fact that primitive man evolved such a rite, involving 
the killing of young members of the primitive social group? 
Moreover, how was it conceived that the rite bestowed any beni 
fit ou that society ? 


We will start with the last question, because this is a vital 
one, A rite isa solemn enactment performed for a definite pur- 
pose and with an implicit belief in the efficacy of the rite. What 
is more, the rite is not undertaken for satisfying abstract curio- 
sity, or, say, cosmological speculation. The rite must, therefore, 
have a firm foundation in its purposiveness and must be held to 
be beneficial to the social group which performs it. The primi- 
tive human sacrifice is a creation rite, but this does not mean that 
primitive man sacrificed a couple to enlighten themselves on 
cosmic creation. 


It may be objected that the creation’tite involved cosmic specu- 
lation, such as the ‘creation ‘ of the sun and moon from the eye- 
balls of the immolated persons, and consequently the rite was not 
entirely a practical affair. But there is no need to deny these 
elements of cosmic speculation. What is necessary to urge is the 
fact that the rite had primarily a ‘practical’ motivation, and that 
the cosmological speculation was an ouicome but not the motiva- 
tion of the rite. This‘ practical’ aim was, of course, not exoteric 
but esoteric, in so far as the practice was ritualistic and the desir- 
ed object was also a ritualistic energy. That this energy was 


_itself considered to be a means of acquiring progeny, cattle, gold, 
victory over enemies, eto., is a fact, which has unfortunately 


led some Indian scholars, with nineteenth century rationalism 
and naturalism as their guiding thought, to invent the fiction 
that the direc! aim and phala of Yajfia was material wealth, 
progeny, etc., It is strange that after laborious research into the 
details of Yajfia, they could come to the astounding discovery that 
Yajfia is not a ritual. 

The Asvamedha mantra, quoted above, will help us, for instance, 
to get at the real situation. The gods undertook the task of uni- 
fying Prajapati only because he promised them that “ he shall 
prosper who shall disengage me from these and restore me to 
unity, ” 


11 [Annais B, O, R.I ] 
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So, finally, we arrive at his position that the primitive social 
‘group performed human sacrif ce as a creation rite to unify the wither- 
ed Prajüpali and thereby to acquire a ritual energy and consequent 
prosperity. 


11. Discovery cnd diffusion of Human 
Sacrifice i Primitive Society. 


It is at this point, that Ian proposing a new hypothesis regard- 
ing the genesis of the rite. This hypothesis is based on the fact 
that the concrete, purposeful and leading ideas of a social stage 
are ' reflections" of the socia. fabric of (hat stage. The creation 
rite is such a solemn significant idea put into practice. It is, 
therefore, correct to expect tkat the facts of primitive social life 
provide the basis for tie rite. l 


. Adlittle digression into tae broad outlines of ancient social 
. chronology must precede the statement of the hypothesis. In 
India, we know that ancient society was based on a stable village 
community (grama), its hereditary leaders (the deshmukis) and 
servants (maohàóras eto.) and small or big towns each held by a 
group of royal families (7@ja-kulas or ganas) or by a single royal 
dynasty. This urban and rural society was divided on the basis 
of hereditary castes, 
This pattern of society existed from the time of the arrival of 
the Britishers backwards fo the period cf Aryan settlement in 
"India. Further, the same paitern seems to have existed among 
the Aryans of the samita period and even in Mohenjo-Daro' 
we can guess the existence of a ganarüjya of the type of the later 
kingdom of Vaisüli ruled by tae Licehavi royal clan. (See Mr. 
S. K. Dikshit's article in thé present issue of the Annals ). 


[t may, therefore, be statec that during the Copper Age civili- 
sation, which had extended from Egypt to China and India during 
"the period B. C. 4500 to B. C. 1500, the village-cum-royal-oity 
pattern of society had evolvec in some regions like India, while 
another pattern of slavery-iemple aristocracy-Monarchy had 
evolved in places like Egypt, outofa tribal society, which was 
‘neither differentiated between urban and rural classes nor between 
slaves and masters, royal families and subjects, or ruling castes 
and the ruled ones, 


- 


H 
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It is this undifferentiated, classless and caste-less primitive 
society that we must study if we have to get at the root of the 
primitive rite. The earliest evidence of some kind of ritual is 
the ritual rock-paintings of the primitive Aurignacian man, who is 
estimated to have lived over 50,000 years ago. So the discovery of 
human sacrifice must be attributed to some primitive tribal group 
living in some region during the vast stretch of time from the 
epoch of the Aurignacian ritual-painter to the time of the birth 
of the Copper Age, It is even possible that the rock-paintings 
came after the human sacrifice, or it may be said that the paint- 
ings are crude steps towards the primaoval rito, 


Though the time, place and authorship of the creation rite can 
not be determined except in this vague manner, this much is 
certain that once discovered the rite was taught to or adopted by 
the whole world of primitive human society. This diffusion of 
knowledge can alone explain the remarkable resemblance of the 
creation rite performed by the civilised and uncivilised descendants 
of the primitive man, ‘There is other evidence to show 
that human groups, afterwards insulated from each other in the 
separate continents in later ages were actually living contiguously, 
or even together, in some primitive epoch. 


12. Tribal gathering as a human institution, 


We must now seek for some basic characteristics of the 
undifferentiated primitive society which will give us a cue to the 
genesis of Yajüa, Such a distinctive feature of primitive life is 
the inherent cohesion between the members of a primitive social 
group. Even in later epochs and in the modern period we come 
across religious, national or class groups with internal cohesion, 
But this cohesion pales into insignificance, when compared with 
boundless ‘unqualified oneness of the primitive group, which 
did not know about the modern family and the individual 
based on private property. These two institutions, ( particularly 
the family, kula, in the ancient civilisations ) were the guiding 
wheels of social life after the break-up of primitive society. 


Lord Raglan has elaborated ihis point in his books, ' Origin of Relie 
gion’ and “ Jocasta’s Crime’, Also see HoCart’s ' Kingship, ' page 3. 
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This cohesion in the primitive group was neither accidental, 
nor was it a special psychological feature. It was a simple reflex 
of the struggle of the social group against nature in a collective 
manner, The group-cohesicn was not vitiated by the institu- 
tions of the family or the incividual, with ‘ private’ aims and 
and interests, because there could be no such institutions in the 
primitive struggle for life. 


Hypothetically, we may imagine a primary human group which 
lived under one roof, cooked and ate together, hunted together 
and so on, But this state ef affairs could not have continued 
long and the creation cf daugater-groups and their diffusion from 
the original mother-hame wae inevitable. This reasoing may be 
criticised as rather schematic. It is, however, an obvious but 
necessary and valid schematiration for the purposes of our study 
and it does not violate any of the known and basic facts of 
primitive life, 


Now, while this diffision 3f one group into many colonies 
tnust have occurred under the stress of imposed external necessity, 
there was no occasion or cause for a change in the mode of living. 
The collectivism of the original group and the colonies was identi- 
cal and all the groups had eveything to gain by federating ina 
union (like the pafica-jona)f>r mutual help. The result must 
have been that the colonies must have sought to keep together, in 
some way. Actually, le. in day-to-day existence, they could 
live only in widely distributed seperate groups, but they sought 
a unity, and this unity could cnly be deliberately achieved. In 
other words, this unity had to be ‘invented’, and it had to be a 
rationalised institution. 


In fact, the occasional but deliberate coming together of the 
diffused colonies under one »oof was the first human institution, 
This occasion was, therefore, a feast, a celebration and a great 
strength~giving event to all conc«rned. 

13. Emotional and real value of the primitive 


assembly, 


Čan we imagine the possible occasions on which there could 
be such a gathering ? 
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The answer is simple: death, birth and mating are threo pri- 
mary but routine events which could be the occasion of a tribal 
gathering, In addition there could be external momentous events 
such as a war with a hostile tribe or a destructive forest-fire, 
flood, drought, epidemic, attack by wild animals, etc. Taking 
into consideration the fact that human groups were extremely 
ill-equipped to fight against these calamities we can imagine how 
such tribal gathering must have been. looked upon by men 
as great events of security, preservation, strength, eto. Groat 
emotional gravity and solemnity were inevitably attached to the 
death gatherings and feasts held for marriages and births. The 
sense of awe and pain caused by death, the sight of maternal 
pain and joy of delivery at child-birth and the exhilaration of sex 
are psychic factors, which gave tremendous value to such tribal 
feasts and dances. 


A back-ground of centuries of such tribal feasts witb the ac- 
eompaniment of dances, wire-dvinking and mating, is to be 
assumed if we have to visualise and reconstruct the possible birth 
of the creation rite. Wor centuries, these feasts must have been 
held without the element of a ritual or theorising. But continued 
practice of an activity of a socially significant character soon 
produces the situation when an idea emerges, which, go to say, 
reflects and epitomises the activity. A theory emerges from 
practice. 2 

This theorisation is the distinctive feature of human life. 
Lower animals or insects may build and multiply their colonies, 
as the bees do, but they do so blindly and instinctively. ‘They 
never reflect or deliberate about their own social actions. "They 
do not, therefore, oreste ideas, Tt is the prerogative of man to 
produce ideas, to reflect his own activities and also the ‘ actions’ 
of beasts, stars, clouds, sun and above all ' gods’ whom he him- 


self creates. 
14. Phe rite emerges from the social reality of 


assembly. 


We have reconstructed the social background, though as at 
obvious schematisation, of the ritual, and it is necessary to proceed 
with the details, 
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We have seen that the tribel gathering was, in actual experi- 
ence of the community, a grea; acquisition of strength. But was 
this acquisition from ar exterral source? No, The strength was 
inherently there within the whole tribe. It was only manifest 
and realisable (vyakia) in tha gathering, while inthe diffused 
colonies it lay hidden, dormant, and dispersed ( a-vyakta ). 


This is the threshold of socia. reality, Stepping out of this real 
world, the inventor of the rite spared into the ideational, i.e, ritual 
world. 


The inventor, of course hyrothetieally assumed as a single 
individual, had.thus created something new, the rite, This new 
creative act was solemn and significant, because while, on the one 
hand, it was rooted in social ~eality, on the other hand, it had 
transgressed the threshold of thet reality. This is analogous to an 
idea that is expressed, in anotaer context though, by a mantra- 
poet, in the following. 


Usase svahà, vyustyai svahà ity-àaha, 
ratrir-va usah, ahar-vyustih 
ahoratre eva avarundha. 

T. B. 3. 8. 16. 


Out of the night of mere practice the dawn of theory ( consci- 
ousness ) emerged, but the dawa is still the night | Social reality 
and social consciousness are so Gialectically related as expressed 
in this ancient metaphor. 


15. Prajapati as collective eut decentralised tribal unity. 
The rite now stands related tc its true foundation, which is not 
- in the heaven above, but in the social reality as reflected in the 
minds of primitive men. The heaven and ‘ gods’ are born out of 
Yajfia, as even the ancisnts afirmed. Magic, as a theory or 
practice, also follows the rite, ancl is its corollary. 


Now the grim drama unfolds itself. It is a kuman drama and 
hence the main actors must be hu man. 


Let us recapitulate to ourselves the Prajapati<hymn in the 
_Agvamedha rite. It is our task now to see what the concept of 
Prajapati itself stands for, in the context of the tribal assembly 
and the rite, 
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A little reflection will show that Prajapati is the ritual image 
of the oneness of the tribe, which wanes and withers away in the 
diffusion of its colonies and is resurrected in the tribal feast in 
which the colonies participate. The‘ oneness’ had allowed to 
dissipiate itself voluntraily ( prena ) but such dissipation is unde- 
sirable for all concerned. The group, which served as the cradle 
or nucleus, desires the unification as much as do the offspring 
colonies. There is no relationship of high and low,-all are on par. 
Then, how is the unification to take place ? 


‘Who will unite me’ isthe plaintive call of the Prajapati, 
who feels himself powerless to unite by his own effort. What does 
it mean ? It means the absence of any coercive co-ordinating 
centre which could subordinate the paris into a single whole, But, 
this is the very essence of tribal collectivism. The collectivism 
is based on the absence of coersion either within each group or 
within the federation of sister groups. There is no ‘ one’ to subor~ 
dinate the ‘ many °. Sovereign power is held in the assembly, in 
the ‘ all’. 

This sovereign power, expressed in a collective but decentralised 
unily, is present as ritually concrete in the Prajapati. 

The problem before the primitive ritual inventor was, therefore, 
to concrelise, in a ritual manner, the unification of this tribal unity, 
i. e., of Prajapati. 

16. Ritual surrender of all for unification, achieved by sacrifice. 

What happened, now, in the hypothetical group, was the 
emergence of the idea that a special feast, an organised deliberated 
unification feast, should be periodically held. On this special 
occasion, the tribal unification must be deliberately ‘made’ or 
coneretised, As no external element of unification had any place 
in social reality so also there was no place in the ritual unification 
for anything external The unity was to be forged from itself | 

This sounds enigmatic and rather paradoxical, but nothing 
could be more in tune with the real, The unification could be 
made in this manner only, and the primitive man solved the 
problem, in the manner in which alone it could be solved, 

What was it to forge the unity from itself? How could this- 
process be concrelised ? 
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The answer to these questions can best be conoretised in a 
quasi-realistic but imaginary event. Let us suppose that a cradle 
-group had given birth to six coleny-groups. The total number of 
seven groups now live as equa! nenibers of a federation of kin- 
groups. Let us say, here was e war with a hostile tribe and the 
federatian had to lose in the encounter seven warriors, one from 
each group. The funer&l ceremony of the seven heroes would 
then be an event, in which the seven groups will merge into a 
unity, a whole tribe in mourning. 


If death can serve as suco a unifier, so also can the other 
powerful force of sexual urge. Similarly, rejoicing at the birth af 
new members in the groups can >e an event which would galva. 
nise. the hearts of men and women in the seven grouns into one 
big tribal Heart. 

This schematic quasi-real ascount of event must have been 
really enacted on countless oceasions, and this provided the riual- 
inventor with his vidhis or ritual steps, which were to be used as 
bricks to build the edifice of ths prime rite. 

He started with a quasi-recavitulation of the various feasta . 
held to celebrate victory, deatk, birth, harvest, mating, dance 
and host of other events; but he pressed all these into a single 
whole to which he also gave ratiorale. He asked the seven groups, 
in our hypothetical tribe, to provide seven couples who would 
serve as the objects of mourning and rejoicing for the whole 
tribe. The couples were to enact the drama of battle and victory, 
of flood and of sex, of birth, deatk and re-birth. The upsurge of 
emotions and their confluence into a unity were achieved in this 

, drama. Each member of the ass2mbly was to be freed from his 
group-shell and individusl-shall His or her mind was to be 
floated out of its encasement and melted into one bright mass of 
sublimated mind-convergence. This was facilitated by wine, 
(soma-püna), music, moon-ligat and ceremonial colourful 
dresses. l 

In this manner of self-surrender by each one of the assembly, 
the rite could create the unity, which was the Prajapati, This 
self-surrender by al? to creste the whole was ritually achieved by 
the actual immolation, after sexual intercourse etc., of the ‘seven 
couples’ in our hypothetical tribe 
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In the Aésvamedha rite, wehave an actual corroboration of 
this concept of “sacrificing all to achieve the whole" in the 
following :— 

atmana" bhijuhoti, sátmünam-evat- 
' nam-satanum karoti—sütmü- 
f musmil-loke bhavati, ya evam 


veda 
T. B. 2, 8, 20. 


This process of giving an embodiment to the horee or Prajapati 
only by making oblations of the horse's or Prajapati's Glman is 
further indicated in the famous mantra :— 


Yajfüena Yajüamayajanta devah. 
T. B. 3, 9, 22, 


This may mean, that the gods achieved unification ( ayajanta 

yajñam) by making a surrender of tho all ( yajfiena ). 
17. The rite enlarged into a creation rite. 

We may now proceed from this aspect of the rite, in which the 
human couples, or a single couple in their place, were sacrificed, 
to the other aspect, viz. the cosmological aspect. It is needless 
to say that the rite is primarily a ritual recapitulation of tribal 
unification, and that its hold and gravity on the primitive mind 
existed because it is such a unification rite. Its ‘power’ lies in this 
social aspect. This made it a great and solemn affair, and an act 
which, in an understandable manner, funds together a vast 
amount of energy, and appears, to the primitive mind, a reservoir 
capable of great unleashment of energy. 

At this point, we can fully answer the question: ‘why did 
real and concrete sooial energy unleashed on the occasion of a 
tribal gathering, transform itself into ritual energy in the primi- 
tive mind?’ 

This question has loomed larga behind the entire courss of our 
investigation, In fact, this is the central problem of anthropo- 
logy. The different hypotheses of animism, magic and collecti- 
vism, by such scholars as Taylor, Frazer and Durkheim, are 
attempts to solve this problem. These theories are based on assump- 


tions that the primitive man had either acquired, through his 
19 { Annals, B. O. R. 1] 
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dream experience, a belief in ‘spirits;’ or had discovered the 
pseudo-science of sympathetic magico; or that the primitive indi- 
vidual had elevaied his emotional attitude towards his clan to 
the level of a spiritual thinking process.’ 


From amongst these various theories, Prof. Durkheim's theory ,? 
based on Totemism, comes nearest to the real social clan founda- 
tion, but be also bases his entire hypothesis on the emotions, expe- 
riences and rationalisation of the individual in the clan. 


To get at the root of the rea] solution, however, we must begin 
with this fact of primitive life that the individual, as such, does 
not exist. Then alone we shall begin to see the source of that 
concept of ritual energy which appears to us mystifying. ` 


Why does ‘ritual’ energy appear mystifying to us? The 
plain answer is: because fo us, sccial energy unleashed at a social 
gethering is compréhensible as an infegration of individual energies. 
In other words, this social integration is understood by us, in its 
individualistic banal aspect, because we have already acquired our 
‘individual’ shells. 


The primitive individual has no such shell, i. e. has no indivi- 
dualism, and consequently cannot see, or comprehend, the patent 
tact of this integration; what is patent in fact remains mysterious 
to him, in his mind. Neither the leaders and wise men of the 
tribe nor the lay members understand the simple bond that exists 
between individuals who make up the tribe. Nor does anybody 
grasp the simple relationship between the environment and the 
human group, These bonds and relationships are emofionally expe- 
tienced, even as a habe experiences its relation to the mother ; but 
the same are not rationally comprehended. 


Hence, transformation of social energy into ritual energy 
becomes not only feasible bat absolutely inevitable. Once such 
energy is conceived and the human sacrifice is invented as the 
mode of producing that energy, then it is easy to trace, on that 
ritual basis, the birth and growth of spirits, totems, magic as 
pseu do~science, cosmic myths and the so-called ‘ nature ‘deities. 


! Vide, ‘ Primitive Religion? oy Prof. E. Lowie, pp 99-153, 
1 [bid, p. 154. 


` 
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From the rite, which could unify and as if resurrect the tribe, 
it is only one step to enlarge the scope of the efficacy and potency 
of ths same rite. It is an ambitious step, and it can be attributed 
to some experienced and highly imaginative group of specialised 
men who traditionaliy performed the tribal rite. These primitive 
priests, whose task it was to select and immolate the couples 
‘and to supervise the feast, might be supposed, on the one hand, 
to have acquired abnormally and almost morbidly active imagi- 
nation through drugs and practices like castration, while, on the 
other hand, they were the only specialists in the tribe with some 
rudimentary notions about the cyclic movements of the sun, tha 
moon, the stars, the seasons, the cycle of birth, growth, decay and 
rebirth in plant and animal life, ete. It is no wonder that they 
linked up tha human rite of tribal unification to the tribal envi- 
ronment. This was easier then than we may now think it to be. 
Now, the struggle of man with Nature has been overshadowed 
by the fiercest strife between a group of possessors and the mass 
of the dispossessd. To the primitive man, however, Nature alone 
was his constant companion and foe. He, therefore, was held 
togethér with Nature in a elóse embrace, and. this is reflected in 
the fact that the human rite was automatically conceived as a 
cosmic rite, 


18. Some Corollartes 


We have seen how it is possible to reconstruct the social 
background and genesis of the primeval human sacrifice asa 
creation rite. Taking this as our basis, we oan hope to visualise 
the growth of human concepts and institutions round this 
nucleus and emanating from it. 


We may see the development of these institutions and concepts 
in the following main directions :-- 


( 1) Rise of cosmic deities 


We can trace the growth of the sün-myth and moon-myth, 
alongwith the concepts of earth-mother and sky-father, as ritual 
creators of the Universe, The Sun, the Moon, the Sky, ete. have 
always been ritual deities and never had the character of ‘ Nature’ 
deities, 
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( 2) Evolution of deities 

Rise and evolution of deities can be seen along the evolution 
of the rite. The early primeval deities like Prajapati, Yama, 
Pusan, Tvastf, the Sun, the Moon, ete. represent the prin- 
ciples of unification, birth and death. But they were soon 
superseded by minor deities like Indra, who emphasised 
mainly the acquisition of ritual strength and splendour. This 
represents the slow deterioration of the collectivism of the 
tribal assembly and the rising strength of the hymn-makers 
and special warrior-attendants of the rite. These specialized 
privileged groups slowly came to attach greater importance to the 
acquisitive aspect and thus the deities like Indra gained 
importance. The class of warrior attendants of the rite were the 
ganas, Their counter-parts were created in the ganas of Indra 
like the Maruts, Vasus, eto. These divine ganas accompanied the 
splendour-god Indra, just as the hundred Ksattras protected the 
ritual site, the actual rite, and the As$vamedha horse,’ 

One peculiar evolution, in this respect, is that while the early 
deities were martyas, like Yama?^and also Prajipati, the later 
deities were now immortals. This signifies the fact that while in 
the early stages, the rite had the cyclic character of death, birth 
and again death, in later stages death or diffusion was eliminated, 
The rise of well-stabilised settlements and towns could create a 
new situation when the rite could only mean a re-juvenation and 
acquisition of splendour by the royal ganas through mere expropria- 
tion of weaker neighbours and settlements, The original mean- 
ing of the rite as a tribal re-union’ had been completely lost, and 
there was no social reality corresponding to a re-union or unifi- 
estion. The war-like Indra, therefore, needed no Sambharana, 
and he grew in spendour only through war and conquest. 

(8) Growth of Black Magic 

We oan trace the growth of popular practices round the origi- 
nal rite degenerating into what may be called black magic. The 
core of this black magic was, of course, the same aim of getting 
‘ritual energy. (There is a striking similarity between the ritual 


1 See T. B. 3. 8. 5. : 
* Seo “Yama in the Vada”’, by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Dr. B, C, Law 
Volume, Part I, s 
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of Asvamedha, which is considered to be a bhriinu-haiyG and the 
Malyalee black magic based on using the extracted foetus of a 
woman). [See “ Black Art and Ritual in Ancient Kerala’’ by 
M. R. B. Warrier, 9th A. I, Ori, Conf. 1997, Report, p. 1016. ] 


(4) Growth of concepts like brakma., 


The growth of such concepts as brahma, karma and Giman, 
which form the basis of later speculation, must be attributed to a 
“very late period when the primitive stage had already passed 
and yielded place to the new stage of class society in which the 
priests and warrior-aitendants had alreadly gained in supremacy. 


In brahma, we see a concept of growth isolated from the con- 
cept of unification, It is still, however, a very old concept relat- 
ed to the mihuna and its role in the creation rite. Brahma, 
usually expressed in neuter gender, ig a conceptual form of the 
mithuna, and from its ritual karma the whole creation takes its 
name and shape. 


This relation between brahma, as mithuna, and karma is 
corroborated in the Gia maxim that karma is born out of 
brahma, (Gttà-3. 15); also in the close association of yoga 
with brahma. In later darganas, yoga is linked with the Yogin 
and Yogamüyü, who are the divine or deified Mithuna. Karma, 
or maya, is supposed to be the energy released in their yoga or 
lila. Brahman and karma thus become the beginning-less princi- 
ples of creation. Thon, later on even yajfia was supposed to have 
grown out of karma, (asin Gita 3. 14), but thisshowsa very 
late stage when the original meaning Of yajfia was completely 
lost, though we find even in such a late work as the Gitd an echo 
of the pristine glory of yajfia in the primitive epoch, 

The concept öf karma, as a ritual creative energy released out 
of the yogaof the divine mithuna, must be examined in fuller 
details. 


Firstly, we can see how karma is entirely different from Fate, 
—whieh is a divinity in the heaven of the Greeks. Karma, on the 
other hand, is a palpable energy. In this respect, the Buddhist and 
Jain theories of karma are very near its original ritualistic basis. 
7n Jain theory, karma, for instance, isa viscous substance, which 
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is cabable of entering into zhe souls of men, beasts, etc. Karma 
was considered, moreover, an impsrsonal stream of energy and 
individual actions, and rewards were considered to be mere eddies 
or waves in the flow. This concept of karma as creative energy, 
flowing in an impersonal and eternal stream, is the essence of 
Jain and also Buddhist thought. 


The concept of aiman can be viewed, in this context, as the 
focus or nucleus of personality sought to be isolated in the 
universalised stream of karina, 


(5) The Evolution of Ceremonials: 


The evolution of certain ceremonials can also be traced 
to the primaeval rite. The royal coronation, for instance, was 
oniy the old creaticn ritual so adopted as to confer strength to the 
king, who played the combined part of the sacrificial host and 
victim. Instead of being immortalised through immolation the 
king attained only splendour through the rite. 

This shows how through centuries of evolution that part of 
the rite, which was strengtn-giving, came to occupy the central 
place, while the steps ( vidkis ) representing death, re-unification 
etc. remained merely as ' fossilised ’ ritual vestiges, 

Along with the coronation, the Asvamedha is a patent meta“ 
morphosis of the primitive riteintosomething quite new, Herethe 
ancient vidhis were retained just enough to make the rite ritually 
effective, In other respects, the now  Yajfia was adopted to the 
needs of an aggressive monarch. 

The thread-ceremony and the marriage ceremony amongst 
Hindus of all various castes and panthas have a common core, 
and that core is the ancient creation rite, 


6. The growth of marriagetaboos: These fall into two cate- 
gories, one including the incest taboos, and the other gotra taboos. 

The incest taboos are explainable in the following way: The 
ritual feast was an occasion on which the human sacrifice took 
place along with tribal dance and mating. It is possible to sup- 
pose that in later stages all permanent arrangements about sex 
were made ritually at this unification feast, It was arranged, it 
seems, that when some gotras or groups joined in the feast, the 


t 
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men of one group were paired with the women of another group 
This arrangement was conducive to strengthening of blood-ties 
between the different groups. All ‘ marriages’ were, in the 
primitive period, not individual-to-individual marriages like the 
modern ones, but group-to-group ones, and these were solemnised 
at the tribal feast, 

The best way to arrange the group marriages, in consonance 
with the urge to unite the groups into a tribal assembly, was 
the rule that persuns of each group were to marry outside their 
own groups. This galvanisation of tribal unity, on the basis of 
deliberate group-exogamy, was achieved by making it rétually 
obligatory. Once the ritual was placed in the position of a gene- 
ral superintendence over marital life of the groups, group exo- 
gamy was the best method of giving that aspect of life a value 
and operativeness as a unifying faotor. 

Along wich this group-exogamy, however, there was the ritual 
solemnisation of the ‘ marriages’ of the mithunas. 


These were pairs representing each group, and hence the youth 
and maiden were group~brother and sister, if not actually the off- 
springs of the same mother. Thus we had two types of marriages 
simultaneously ; on the one hand, the holy incestuous marriages 
within the ritual enclosure, and, on the other hand, the exogamous 
marriages outside the enclosure: This dual practice gave rise to 
the two taboos, the incest taboo and the sa-gofra taboo. 


( Gotra may thus be considered identical with the federating 
groups in a tribal assembly ). 

This explanation of rise of these taboos, in a way, follows the 
line of thought put forward by Lord Roglan, in s» far ashe also 
traces the taboos to the primitive rite; but he then brings in a 
' water-course' taboo and the ‘menstruation taboo,’ to explain 
exogamy. I think, my explanation based on the exogamous marri- 
ages arranged ritually for strengthening the unification urge 
and value of the tribal ritual feast is more cogent to the facts and 
urges of primitive collectivism. 

Ithink, however, that his explanation about incest is correct, 
What was right within the holy enclosure was to be banned 
outside i$: This is the general pattern of the ritual. 
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There wag a rigid and deliberate sepuration of the holy and 
the unholy. This also explains that while incest was taboo, still 
it was the hall-mark of creation myths and even penetrated into 
later literature, e. g, Buddhist myth that Rama and Sita were 
brother and sister. 

This desire to keep the holy world separated from the unholy, 
i. e. routine, world springs from the fear that amaturish tinker- 
ing with the ritual may create not the right type of energy but 
an evil one. 


This fear was born out of some observations of biological 
phenomena such as the birth of malformed babies with monst- 
rous visages. 

It was thought that this malformation, and indeed all malad- 
justment and evil, was dus tq some half-hearted, incomplete, 
perverse or profane performance of the ritual. Evil was vikar mua 
or evil energy and was born out of nisiddha action. 

This will now explain how the menstruating woman was 
looked upon as performing, unconsciously though, an evil 
thing. 

The periodical blood-offering, on her part, was a simulation 
of the rite, in a not very distant way. It was also thought that 
& woman was able to conceive because a foetus was formed by 
the combination of this blood and semen. We see in Aryan medi- 
cine the following theory of conception: The semen and the men- 
strual blood unite, and ther Karma somehow enters the womb, 
and so the foetus is formed and begins to grow. 

So, the menstrual blood was considered not like any other 
human blood, but was supposed to be potent. It had the power 
(rajas) to create the foetus in conjunction with semen and under 
certain circumstances. So the periodical letting out of this potent 
blood was looked upon as a profanely carried out quasi-ritual act, 
and this, it was feared, gave rise to evil karma, and, therefore, 
elaborate isolation of the woman was ordained, 

7. Growth of Caste taboos, 

The need for isolating the ritual world from the routine world 
algo is at the root of the concept of casto and that of untouchabi- 
lity. Special classes of Brahmanas, the hymu-mekers, and 
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Ksatras, the warrior attendants of the rite, were thus isolated 
from the rest of the assembly (visah). These classes enjoyed 
privileges, because they were supposed to create the sustaining 
energy for the tribe, 


Slowly, the offices become hereditary because of the esoteric 
nature of the hymns and the whole ritual, and soon these two 
classes usurped for themselves the position of domination over the 
assembly. The rise of the state of theset two classes, or castes, was 
a phenomenon which became feasible because there was some 
very special reason why the armed members of the tribe allowed 
afew persons to monopolise power to themselves; this special 
reason was the ritual superiority of these castes and the fact that 
_ they held the monopoly of creating the ritual energy. It is possi- 
ble to assume that the hill-top ritual enclosure had already been 
converted into the sanctuary with bones of the martyred ‘gods’ 
preserved in suitable structures, This must have led to the first 
step towards permanent structures with surrounding walls, The 
preservation of the precious bones must have been accompanied 
by preservation and storage of precious stones, metals, seeds, eto., 
and this must have led to the development of the growth of a 
caste of warriors who were first guardians of the ‘gods "of the 
assembly and. then had become the guardians of its ‘ wealth.’ 
Thus the rise of castes and the state were facilitated by the emer- 
gence of property, which was koly storage held and protected by 
the holy castes of warriors and priests. 


The evolution of the warrior caste, out of which rose the royal 
kulas or ganas and the royal dynasties, Is thus a social emergence 
which is, however, as much an affair of the routine world as of 
the ritual world. Thus alone can it be explained that the hoary 
collectivism of the armed tribal assembly could be subverted and 
conquered by the privileged castes only with the help of dual 
sanctions, the ritual (ideological) one and the secular one, based 
on superior arms and organisation than the primitive assembly. 


This unity of ideology and material strength, of ritual and 
routine, is -instrumental in the rise of the phénoména of the 
classes, the class struggle and -thè state as thé prime movers of 
the subséquent civilisation of man, Tt may be said of modern 

13 [An alis, BO, R, L] 
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society that a new unity of ideology and reality will be instru~ 
mental in the final * withering away ” of the class state, and man- 
kind will reach new stage of collectivism, This willbe, in a 
way, ‘resurrection’ of primitive collectivism, with this vital 
difference, however, that as a result of the efforts of mankind 
during a period of thousands of years of travail, each man and 
woman of ‘the assembly of the future’ would have acquired an 
individuality, & knowledge of social labour, of citizenship and of 
Nature, These acquisitions collectively form the new creative 
energy of maukind, the real, rational and practical substitute for 
the primitive creative energy, the ritual karma, 


The Rise of Untowchability. 


9. Therise of the priest and of tie warrior caste can beexplain- . 
ed with the help of she ritual and so also the rise of untouchabi- 
lity. Eyerything is ritually ordained about this taboo. It might 
be that the persons who took part of demons in the ritual drama 
were supposed to have acquired the evil energy. They were defeat- 
ed and driven out of tho ritual inclosure, and this ritual of defeat 
and expulsion were, perhaps, concretised in the imposition of a 
taboo on this class of warriors. How is it that anybody could 
submit to this degradation? Could some people in the assembly 
have volunteered themselves to play this evil part ? 

It is still not clear to me how to account for this phenomenon. 
There is, however, this taing to be noted that the untouchable 
castes in most places are balutedārs and the grama institution had 
assigned to them certain honourable tasks in social and ceremo- 
nial functions. They are cuí-caste but not out of the assembly. 
They are given tasks and duties, which have something to do 
with their close asscciation with the whole tribe and particularly 
with tribal land. 


10, Certain Festivals. 


On the basis of the rite, we can explain the various festivals 
held all over India, The present deities in the places of pilgrim- 
age and festival are relatively modern installation on ses having 
primitive ritual sanctity. Thus, for instance, the hil-top shrines 
as at Mahabaleshwar, Jejuri, etc. river-side shrines as at Pan- 
dharpur, Ujjayini, etc., and sea-side pitos as at Puri etc., are 
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vastly older than the the present deities or even older than the 
ancient civilisations which gave rise to the deties. 


How can we prove that the river-side, hill-top and sea-side 
sites are more ancient and holy than the now-presiding deities? 
This can be done with reference to-the fact that the festivals 
betray a gulf between the deity and the rituals supposed to be 
held in its honour. This is, for in&tanco, the casé with the 
Jagannatha temple. The deity is a ‘representation’ of Viíguu. 
But one look at the idols will tell us that they are primitive idols, 
Do they represent the Sun~god ? : 


lf so, even then, the idols are so primitive as to suggest that 
they are from a hoary past when the sun, moon, etc, ware 
represented by idols mimicing the foetus, This is. shown by the 
stump-like hands of the three idols. The concept of a foetus like 
Aruna may have been concretised at this early stage of sun-wor- 
ship. : : 


This gulf between modern Visnu and the foetus-like idols at 
Puri is further evidenced by the primitive, so-called obscene, 
motif of the sculpture on the temple walls and also by the ` primi- 
tive frenzy and obscenity at the time of the ratha-drawing. The 
temple sculpture has remained a puzzle and ‘shame’ to niodern 
Hindus, but it can be simply explained as the deliberate depiction 
of mithunas. Mithuna-sculptures were always and. universally , 
considered as necessary and holy on every holy structure and this 
belief is traceable to the vital role of the »thuna in the primaeval 
rite. . 


MAHABHARATA TEXT-TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS 
| Problem No. 4* M 


In the Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, p. xcv, the late Dr. V.S. 
Sukthankar enunciated a principle underlying the constittition of 
the critical text of the Epic which runs as follows: ‘All lines : 
belonging to one recension only, and a furtiori such as pertain toa 
combination of MSS. amounting to less than a.recension, and 
which are not absclutely necessary for the context " have to be 
considered as additions and “placed in the footnotes or the 
Appendix, pending further inquiry regarding their credentials”. 
The Parvan-editors who collaborated with, or who have followed, 
the late General Editor have naturally and implicitly accepted the 
above principle. Now, in an otherwise very flattering review of 
the Bhismaparvah volume ( Jourrial of the -Americán Oriental 
Society, vol. 70, December 1950, pp. 117-119 ), the question has 
been raised whether, in admitting into the constituted- text about 
a dozen passages omitted by practically the 'erítire Southern 
recension, this principle has not been seriously violated. Hence i it 
has become necessary to go into some details. 


The. critically constituted text of the Bhismaparvan, finally 
revised in the light of the actual critical apparatus, was submitted 
by me to the General Editor in the beginning of February 1941, 
and during the twenty-three months that intervened before 
Sukthankars most sudden and tragic death, we had several 
opportunities of discussing the general principles and the detailed 
application of the same in my constituted text. And when, 
subsequently, I was unhappily denied the opportunity of securing 
Sukthankar’s final approval and imprimatur to the pages of the 
Bhismaparvan as they were passing through the press, I took care 
to make out elaborate lists of all omissions and additions presented 
by thé individual MSS. used for the Bhisma; by groups of MSS. 





* Problem No. 1 appeared in the Annals, BORI, Vol xav, pp, 82-87; 
No, 2 in Vol, xxv, pp. 239-243; and No. 3 in Vol, xxvi, pp. 107-119. 
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that constituted the several Provincial versions ; as also by the two 
main recensions into which ( see Introduction, p. cxiii ) the text- 
tradition of the Parvan seemed to divide itself : all with a view to 
assure myself that no major error of procedure or detail crept 
unawares into the text as. printed. Now the review in question 
refers to a list of about 34 cases (assembled by me on page lii, 
bottom, to page liii) where I allowed passages omitted by the 
Southern recension asa whole ( with sporadic exceptions either 
way ) a place into the constituted text; and while the reviewer is 
prepared to concede that a case could be made in favour of the 
retention of a number of them on the score of haplography, transpo- 
sition, disturbance of the context and the like, he singles out twelve 
cases which, he thinks, ought to have been considered as insertions in 
accordance with the critical canon for text-constitution enunciated 
above. Let us consider these cases one by one: 

(1)- 10. 52:- 55^, om. by S recension: The passage occurs 
in a long list of names ofthe fighting peoples gathered on the 
battlefield. I myself felt this at first to be a good case for omission, 
so thatits eventual acceptance into the constituted text had to be 
discussed in a note at the end, where it was pointed out that, con- 
fronted with long strings of unfamiliar names, scribes often became 
careless as evidenced by the circumstance that, in the same context, 
even the ten stanzas from 50 to 60 show five other cases of 
omission, one of which is not due to haplography ; so that it became 
pertinent to inquire (assuming that the lines were absent in the 
archetype ) what motive could have led the 18 odd MSS., including 
two entire versions, to insert these unfamiliar names ( one of which, 
by the way, is Romanah ). It may be pointed out that the lines from 
52° to 55 are not absent in the corresponding Padmapurina text, 
which is a secondary imitation of the Bhigmaparvan Cosmography, 

(2)- 22. 7°, om. by S (except M, ) : The st. 6 that precedes 
and the st, 8 that follows have no syntactical connection with the 
intervening st. which, if 7° is to be omitted, becomes a three-line 
Tristubh, The difficulty is seen by M,, one of the omitting MSS., 
which inserts 81* asa padding device. M,, the dissenting MS., is 
known to have inherited part of the Sarada tradition, and we will 
have to suppose that an carly descendant of S sfegeyps suffered 
an accidental lacuna for 7°. ' 
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(3)741. 844, om. by S: By dropping 847! , 84+85 become 
one three-line Anustubh, to which no objection can be taken, But 
the economy of a line and the omission of some ‘unnecessary ’ words 
do not make the passage simpler. Consider the context. The 
Pandavas had come into the fighting line of the Kauravas to ask for 
permission to fight ‘rom the elders, of whom 'Salya was the last. 
Karna was also an eder, but the Pandavas had no knowledge of the 
fact : it was known to Krsna, who had attempted unsuccessfully to 
win Karna to the Pandawa side ing, 138-141. Karna had on that 
occasion replied that his sense of duty and gratitude to Duryodhana 
prevented his deserting him for the Pandavas. Then came the 
incident of Karna's taking umbrage at certain words used by Bhisma 
in describing the fighting rank of Karna, and his resolution not to 
fight so long as Bhisma remained thé Generalissimo. In doing this, 
Karna had lost the best opportunity of serving his friend Duryo- 
dhana ; and Krsna half feared that the generous Karna would be 
persuaded by Duryodhana to patch up his quarrel with Bhisma and 
deliver a joint attack upan the enemy. The cunning Krsna, 
accordingly, with a view to make the assurance doubly sure, 
makes to Karna the proposal in st. 85-86. In view of this 
background, the wozds Pandavarike, and therefore abhijagama and 
uvaca, areall necessary. The thing probably began by a scribal 
confusion between ma and da, which in most scripts look alike, and 
there was the further circumstance that ahave abbijagàma normally 
means ‘attacked in battle’ which is not the sense here intended. 
This brought about the change of abbijagama into abhijagada and 
the consequent dropping of the following line, “ Pandavarthe’, it 
may be noted, does not hzre mean “on behalf of the Pandavas” but 
rather ‘in the interest of the Pandavas’. 


. (4) - 44. 30°, om. by D85 (except M; ): As the reviewer 
has himself noticed, the MSS. that omit the line 30*? ( which is 
repetitious, being = 21“ ) themselves add two lines( 143") in 
the same context. This seems to have been done under the 
mistaken notion of finding a noun to go with the verb mipetur; not 
perceiving that the noun was already present in the very first word 
of the omitted line, namely, asugab, which means here - ‘arrows’ 
and not ‘ swift-going ". i 
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(5 )- 45.6%, om. by S: In place of our stanza 6 of two lines, 
S gives 146* + gad, In other words, it gives two lines ( 146* ) in 
place of the one-line that it omits, Since we cannot omit 63 which 
is given by all, if we accept the reviewer's proposal to omit 6 on 
the authority of S, we will have also to follow S in taking 146* into 
the text. Can this be seriously advocated ? On the other hand, 
to omit 6c as well as 146" (and 147* ) leaves 635 severely un- 
connected with everything that goes before and after. 


(6)- 48. 57%, om. byS: The omission in question necessarily 
involves the reading (according to S) of st. 60, in immediate 
sequence to 57°, as a three-line stanza, This change in tlie order 
has only the authority of S behind it. The change can be more 
mechanically explained as due to the wandering of the eye from 
na tayor antaram at the beginning of 57%» to the same words 
beginning 60?" as read by S. There is nothing else to recommend 
it, On the other hand, the apt ethical simile in 60% has the 
appearance of a summing up of the topic, and should hence follow 
rather then precede st. 58-59. : < 


(7) -48. 694, om. by S( except Mia): The wavy line 
placed under 69° is meant to indicate that the authenticity of 
the line is not beyond cavil. The important Malayalam version is 
half divided. This circumstance and the awkwardness, in enu- 
merating the weapons by which the warriors wounded each other, 
of the nori-inclusion of so common a weapon as the arrows ( which 
69*^ alone mentions ) induced the editor to retain the line. 


( 8) = 50. 79°», om. by D, S: The omission of a longer passage 
by D, has no bearing on the argument. The omission in question 
is clearly by haplography, although not so indicated in the critical 
apparatus, With the constituted text, the construction is: vicarata 
Bhimena sammobab samajayata ; with the S omission of 7935 and the 
consequent adoption of the S readings, the construction can be: 
vicaratah ... ... janah vyasmayanta, the noun qualified by the several 
genitives, being lost with the omitted line, has to be specially 
supplied, as in P. P. S. Sastry’ s edition, in an extra line. 


(9)-55. 120°, om. by S ( except Mi): The case is analogous 
to..no. (2) discusséd above. The omission leaves a three-line 
Tristubh, which some MSS. apparently sought to rectify by 
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repeating 119c, “The evidence for this is seen in Ms which: retains 
the omitted line ad also repeats 119°. The omitted line contains 
the verb in-the stanza, -petur, which S tries to restore by changing 
lüruam in 120* into petur; but even in this, S is deserted by M: 
which ‘agrees in omitting 120%. The only safe inference would 
seem to'be that one of the earlier ancestors of S had an accidenta: 
lacuna for 120^. This ‘ defect in its title’ is sufficiently indicated 
by the wavy line placed under it. 


(10) ~ 59. 159—16*^, om, by S: The large omission in Ks 
extends over more than three adhyayas and does not help the 
argument. The two lines omitted by S are really needed yo give 
a, syntactical connection to the instrumentals in 153%, S gets over 
the difficulty by reading 17% after 15°. But that leaves the geni- 
tive in 17% syntactically unrelated. To avert this, S inserts 240*. 
Result : economy of one line which can be effected only if we 
follow S in its transposi: ion and its insertion. 


(11) - 6o. 4394, om, by S: While in (2) and (9) the S 
omissions brought in a three-line Tristubh, in the present case S 
omisson apparently avoids a three-line Anustubh, for which, 
meiri ‘causa, it has to change by transposition abbyadhavata tan 
sarvan into ian sarvan abbyadhàvala. Under the circumstances, 
the only logical thing to do would be to retain the two quarters and 
indicate the defective nature of their title by a wavy line, 


(12) - 87, 27-28, om. by S: Here, although both the stanzas 
are omitted by S, the reviewer would be satisfied if we retain 28% 
(which is necessary, for the context) and omit the remaining 
stanza anda half. But if omission by S is the main ground of the 
argument, we ought to omit 28 and accept in its place the S 
insertion of 349*. Secondly, to retain 28 naturally means that we 
must read it as it is read by all the retaining MSS., which begin the 
line with ‘antam’ (end). But ‘end’ of what? The answer is 
furnished only by 283^, Are we then to retain that line also in spite 
of the fact of its omission by S? The question next remains only 
about st. 27. When therefore valid grounds exist for rejecting half 
the evidence furnished by S, is it seriously maintained that, in the self- 
same. passage, we.are to follow the remaining haif and reject 
27 alone? : 
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So far as regards S omissions that have been allowed a place in 
the constituted text of the Bhigmaparvan which has been called into 
question. "These twelve cases, it will now be clear, do not differ 
from the other cases listed. Nor does the reductio ad absurdum which 
the reviewer poses become now at all inevitable. It is true that— 


Lines omitted by S = Lines given by N only; 
just as— 


Lines given by N only = Lines omitted by S. 


It does not, however, follow that just because some lines omitted 
by S are accepted by us in the text, therefore other lines given only 
by N (and now rejected by us as N insertions ) should also be 
accepted. All turns upon whether the specific lines are omitted by 
accidents like haplography and are, above all, necessary for the 
context, Such is the case, in my opinion, with the thirty-four S 
omissions listed by me, including the twelve cases just discussed. 


As regards N omissions in the same or similar category, only 
three cases come up for discussion: 6. 5°; 12. 20%; and 94. 9%, 
of which the last was an oversight rectified in the Errata. As to 
6. seda ( omitted in $1 Koa Ds, besides the entire S ), it has been 
stated in the note to the passage that it chiefly rests upon the 
authority of 3. 202. 5*4, In successive similarly-worded enumera- 
tions like those occurring in the presetit passage, confusions are apt 
to occur in MSS. Witness, for example, the omissions and inser- 
tions in Ks.s Ds.s.e under 545 in Bi» Ds under 68>; and the 
omission ( haph,) from 6? to 7°. The doubtful authenticity of the 
passage has been indicated by the wavy line. There was not 
sufficient evidence to change the word bhamib.in 44 into bhameb and 
consequently 5*5 had to be retained. — The last case, 12. 2054, 
involves an important question of principle and procedure and 
merits a more detailed discussion. 

The situation is this. Dhrtarastra calls for a detailed enume- 
ration of the mountains in the (mythical) Sakadvipa. Of the 
mountains to the north, one is named Syáma ( datk ), * from which 
( yatab ) the dwellers there have acquired Syamala (darkness )'. On 
hearing this, Dhrtarastra interrupts the narration and demands why 
the people should have acquired syamata. ‘The interruption creates 
an expectancy which has to be adequately satisfied. This is done by 

14 [Annals B. O. R.L} 
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Ds alone of the MSS. inclucec in the critical apparatus, which is 
` further supported by one othe- MS., Ke, occasionally consulted. 
Here we are told that Lord Krgaa dwells on the mountain, and the 
Lord's colour has been communicated both to the mountain and to 
the inhabitants, It may be incidentally mentioned that exactly. 
similar explanation has been given (13.4) concerning another 
mountain called Krsna in another Dvipa ( = Salmali, according to- 
the Puranas), which is also marked by the (dark) colour of 
Narayana ( Narayaua-uibbap). ‘The explanation is thus not unfamiliar 
to the Epic. 


It might of course be arguzd that the solitary MSS. that’ give 
12. 20 might have derived tLeir explanation from the passage 
in the next adhydya, finding that the “circular explanation’, viz., 
‘the people are dark because the mountain is called Dark, the 
mountain is called Dark  »ecause the people are dark’ was 
unsatisfactory. This would bethusa purely subjective improve- 
ment, which cannot b? accepted for its own sake, on such slender 
authority, in the absence of scme definitely objective datum. Such 
a datum is furnished, in my opirion, by the variants given in the 
different MSS. for 255. The accepted reading, tat te vaksyami 
Bharata, is found in zwenty MSS., $, Ko-s.s Di-s.e.1m TGM ss, 
as against the fifteen MSS., Ka EDa DnD», s. x ( marg. as in text), a 
M,.z, which give the ‘circular explanation.’ The accepted 
reading of 20° promises the wanted explanation, which neverthe- 
less eludes us in the nineteea MASS, that do not give 20%. The 
reviewer himself admits that tke constituted text of 20° is better 
supported, and suggests that the lack of explanation following 20^ 
might be due to an  omissior in the archetype. The better 
procedure, in that case, might aave been to leave just a blank for 
the line in the constituted. text, as I was half inclined to 
do at first. But the experience that I had gained in editorially 
dealing with two other somewha: puzzling blanks, one in the fifth 
Act of Bhavabhüti's U-tara-Rámaczarita ( published in the Harvard 
Oriental Series) and the other in the second Act of Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala (at which I am now working) came to the rescue. 
The first I have treated at length im the JAOS for 1915, pp. 428-433, 
and the second in the Asia Major, vol. Il, fasc. i, pp. 79-104 
(particularly pp. 82-84). These blaaks, normally occasioned by such 
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accidents as the pealing off or breaking of bits of bark or palm-leaf, 
tend to lergthen out both ways, comprising in consequence a larger 
number of syllables than at first. Secondly, while careful copyists 
leave in the successive copies blank spaces approximately equal to the 
original lacuna, these blank spaces, on grounds of economy, tend to 
become, in subsequent copies, smaller and smaller. Thirdly, where 
attempts are made by intelligent students toeliminate the blanks, the 
substituted letters or words take cue from all the remnants of the 
lostletters, such as dotts and strokes below and above the line, as 
closely as possible. First then assume a blank for the first 15 letters 
of 20** ( excepting the concluding tab ) in the original archetype, 
from which a number of copies, let us suppose, have become 
current both in the north and in the south. Next, assume the 
blank in the original MS. to have extended to the last seven letters 
of 20° ( leaving only the initial ta of that pada. [ In a copy of the 
original archetype showing earlier blank of 15 letters, we will have 
to postulate a new adjacent blank of seven letters. ] In successive 
copies made ín different parts of the country, the space reserved 
for the now enlarged blank of ( 15 + 7 = ) 22 letters gets less and 
lesser, so that the student who eventually essays to get rid of the 
blank thinks that his problem is to invent just six letters to make 
one pada of eight syllables, given the fa as its initial and tah as its 
concluding letter ; and it must be said that * tasmát syamo girth smptah’ 
is quite a creditable samasyaparaya after all, except for the anyonya- 
sraya or the circular reasoning involved. That is why I ventured 
to admit into the text a line ( marked wavy ) vouched for by only 
two MSS., which might be supposed to have, by chance, retained 
and perpetuated the original reading before the first blank came in, 
rather than leaving a sheer blank in the constituted text, as I might 
have otherwise been compelled to do, * 


15-3-1951 S, Ks Belvalkat 





* Towards the end of the review, the roviewer observes: “ Tho facts 
cited do not prove any ‘intimate and genetic’ rolationship of K, and S, "5 
but I never essayed to prove that, but to prove the intimato and genetic 
relationship of Ko with the Sarada version: that surely is something 
different! — Iam obliged to the reviewer for the three misprints in the 
constituted text and the one in the Critioal Notes that he has pointed out, 


`“ ANGIRAS IN THE VEDIC LITERATURE" 
f BY 


N. J. SHENDE 
I. Tnlroduction : 


Ahgiras is a sser of pre-historic period. He is closely con- 
nected with the enkindling of Agni and the cult of sacrifice. 
The vedic seers often refer to him and his descendants, the Angi- 
Tasas, very respectfully as ‘our ancient Fathers,’ At the time 
of the RV, they were the seers of antiquity and highly honoured 
personages. Angiras himself is the seer of a very few hymns of 
the RV. But his descendants figure preminently among the 
vedic seers, s 

There are about 90 hymns attributed to the diferent Ángi- 
raras. In the family Mandalas of the RV (the oldest portion of 
the RV) even, they are admitted to be the great seers of ancient 
times. Vasistha Bharadwaja, Atri, Vámadeva, Visvamitra and 
Grtsamada glorify the Angirasas. Among the Angirasas, we 
notice, Angiras as the originator of the family. In his family, 
Virüpas, Da$agvas and Navagvas are included. Brhaspati is 
the gon of Abgiras. Bharadvaja is the most inspired seer among 
the Angirasas.. Vamadeva calls himself an Angirasa. The AV 

„is the special literary work of the Angirasas. It seems that the 
hymns composed by the Angirasas, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus 
regarding the magical employment, were also prevalent among 
the Vedic Aryans, but were not collected and put together. But 
ata later period, when the sacrifice had also assumed the nature 
of magic, when the Brahmanism was in its highest glory and 
the magical practices were not looked down, it was in the defence 
of the Brahmanism that the AV was raised to the dignity of the 
fourth Veda, Hence we find the references to it in the Satapatha | 
Brahmana and others. After going through their account in the 
whole Vedic literature we feel that among the Brahmanical 
circles the Angirasas were highly respected and considered as 
standard by all in the sacrificial and later on in the philosophical 
discussions too, Their antiquity is spoken of in the SB when it 
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says that there were two classes of beings on this world in the 
beginning viz, the Adityas and Angirasas. They went to the 
Svarga, leaving their glorious acts behind and became the 
Fathers. They, thus, aré the seers, the gods andthe Pitrs, In 
the Mahabharata also they maintain their same high dignity 
among the Brahmanas and help in the task of the revival of the 
Brahmanism. 

They belong to the Indo-European stock of the Aryans, In 
the Indo-Iranian period too, they hold their sway over the 
people. Their popularity seems to have been due to the fact that 
they patronised both the magical and sacrificial religion preva- 
lent among the lower and higher cireles of the Aryan soeiety, or 
rather the domestic and public religion of the Aryang, 

I have attempted in this paper to trace the history of the Angi- 
rasas, in the Vedic Sambhitads, the Brahmanas and the Upani- 
gads. I have also attempted elsewhere! to trace their activities in 
the epics and I find that there is a sort of harmony in all their 
activities. Their leadership of the Brahmna community, in all 
different periods was readily acknowledged by all, Their literary 
activities, viz., some hymns of the RV, AV and the Epics are 
sufficient to prove their greatness. Of course in all these 
attempts there are their associates, viz, the Atharvans and the 
Bhrgus. 

Incidentally I have also dealt with their part in the Avestan 
and the Buddhist literature. Their role in the Avesta is expected 
to throw light on their activities in the Indo-Iranian period of 
ths Vedic history. I have attempted to explain the reasons, 
which led to the recognition of the fourth Vedaby the Brahmin 
orthodoxy. Their reference in the Buddhist literature indicates 
the popularity of and the respect shown to the Angirasas by the 
kings, with whom they may be connected as their purohitas or 
the officiating priests, 

Il, The Angirasas in the Vedic Samhita, 

(i) Angiras in the Rgveda:— The word Andgiras occurs about 
90 times in the RV. In the RV, Angiras is identified witha 
number of deities but prominently he is connected with Agni and 
Indra. The name me Ahgiras in singular stands for the seer Angiras 


1 The Authorship of the | MBh. ABORI xxiv, pp. pp. 67-82, 
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and in plural it refers to the family of Angiras. The seer Angiras 
is associated with the cult of the fire-worship. Agni is called 
Angiras, who first enkindled him (RV, 8, 60, 2, 74, 11, 75.5, 84. 
4, 102-17 )! He is tbe first Angiras seer ( RV,1,31.i) Tho 
Atyirasas found cut Agni 2oncealed in the trees in the forest. 
They then churned him out. Therefore the fire is called Angiras 
(RV,5.11. 6) The RV thus clearly shows that Agni was first 
found out and churned by Atwiras. Therefore he gets the name 
Angiras. They are therefore the first priests of Agni. They emplo- 
yed him for the sacrificial purposes. Hiranyastipa Angirasa, 
the seer of the RV, 1. 31, calls Agni as Angiras and invokes him 
to come to his invocation as ks used to come before, to the call 
of Manu, Angiras end Yayati ( 1. 31, 17 ). 


Thus in the family of Angiras, the worship and the priesthood 
of Agni were preserved. Agn is not only Angiras but is the best 
of ihe Angirasas ( KV, 1. 76.2). The sacrifices, duly offered are 
expected to take the sacrificer to Agni the best of the Angirasas 
( RV, 8, 28. 10, 43, 18; 1, 31. 2, 1. 45, 3, 1. 127. 2). He is the first 
and senior most of the Abgirasas, The worship of Agni and the 
sacrificial ritual ware promoced by the Angirasas, hence Agni 
bears their name, Other seers? also remind Agni that ho should 
listen to their invocations, es he did to those of Priyamedha, 
Virüpa and Atgiras (RV 1. 45. 3). The succeeding generations 
of the Vedic seers acknowledged the fact that Agni was produced 
by Angirasas and that he was tae best of the Angirasas, They also 
have recorded another great schievement of the Angirasas, The 
Seer Parasara, calls the Angirasas as ‘our Fathers,’ and tells 
further that they, praising Azni burst often the firm mountain, 
the residence of Vala with rear, made for them a way to reach 
the high heaven and found ou; the day, light and beams of rays 
(RV 1.71.2), Deep respect vas thus preserved for the Angira- 
gas by the seers of the Vedic hymnus, who did not belong to the 


family of Angiras. 


All members of the family of Angiras aro always referred to 
with ‘great resect The achir vement « of oe Angirasas against 


1 RV116, Süyana remarks that Agni is Angirasa because his existence 
is due to him, Nirukta 3.17 explains Aügiras as born of burning, 
* Gautama Rühugana, the seer >f RV 1.75; aud Praskanva of 1,45, 
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Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


Annual Report ior 1950-51 
( from rst April, 1950 to 31st March, 1951) - 

. We have the honour to report on the working of the Bhandarkar 
Oriénial Research Institute, Poona, for the year ending 31st March, 
1951. The full reports of the Executive Board and of the several 
departments of the Institute, which are not printed, in accordance 
with a resolution of the General Body, but. type-written copies of 
which are available for inspection in the office, contain a detailed 
account of the activities of the Institute during the year 1950-51. 
We shall ‘take Here a -brief survey only of the more important 
activities of the Institute during this period. . 


2' This year, contrary to our expectations, the- output of the 
Publication Department of the Institute could not be increased 
materially though ‘efforts were made to keep it at the level to which 
it was brought in the previous year. During the year under report, 


“the Institute published Vol. XXX, pts. 1-4, of the Annals and the 


.revised editions of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha and the Kavyaprakasa. 

The Institute also published Vol. XIII, pt. 3 ( Stotra Manuscripts ) of 
the Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts. Besides this completed . 
Volume, 252 pages of three other Volumes of the Catalogue were 
printed off during the year. One of the Volumes.of the Descriptive 
Catalogue ( Jaina Manuscripts ) is cE penen to be published early . 
next year. > , 

3. The Mahābhārata Department issued, daig the year, two 
sections of the Séntiparvan, edited by Dr. S. K., Belvalkar, namely,’ 
part 2 of the Rajadharma comprising 300 pages and the Apaddharma 
comprising 272 pages. It also published fascicule x of the Karya- 
parvan, edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya. This fascicule contains 328 pages. 
As regards the other parvans, we have tostate that Dr. S. K, De has 
completed the : revision of the critical apparatus of the first 9o adhyayas. 
of the Drouaparvan. The printing of thé Kargaparvan is making 
steady progress in the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. Of the Stri- 
parvan, edited by Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, 112 pages have been printed 
off so far. Dr R, N. Dandekar has completed the constitution of the 
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text of the Salyaparvan and is now revising the critical apparatus as. 
it gets ready. Prof. R. D. Karmarkar is engaged in revising the 
critical apparatus of the Asvamedhikaparvan. The General Editor, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, has been working on the Moksadharma section 
of the Sautiparvan, It will thus be seen that special efforts are being 


put forth to expedite the completion of this great undertaking of the , 


Institute. The Mahabharata Department is now working simultan- 
eously' on as many as seven different parvans. The portion of the 
Mahabharata published up-to-date comprises 6,693 printed pages. 
We are happy to state that the newly published fascicules of the Maha- 
bharata are being received by scholars with the same unanimous 
approbation as the previous ones. 


4 Efforts were made during the year to secure new donations 
. for the Mahabharata work. Our special taanks are due, in this 
connection, to the following donors who have been kind enough to 
contribute to the Mahabharata fund :— 


The Tata Trust REC Rs. r,000-0-0 
2 The Government of Nepal... ... Rs. §,000-0-0 
3 Akhila Bharatiya Arya Dharma 
Seva Sangha Trust ... a. wb Rs. 1,600-0-0 
( out of Rs, 4,800 promised ) 
Government of Indias. Rs. 25,000-0-0 


Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh 
( through the Government 
of Bombay) ... = Rs. 5,500-0-0 


( being the first instalment 
out of the balance of 
Rs. 31,354-12-0 from the 
Rajaseheb’s original 

grant of Rs. 1,00,000 

to be paid by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ) 


| With regard to | the last item in the above list, we have to point out 

that the Government of Bombay have, by their resolution ( G. R. E. 
“D. No. RS I rogoB), dated 26-3-51, undertaken to pay to the 
institute the balance of Rs. 31,354-12-0 out of the grant of Rupees 
cne lakh promised by the Rajasaheb of Aundh cowards the Critical 
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Edition of the Mahabharata. Accordingly the Ist instalment of 
Rs. 5,500-0-0 was received by the Institute on 31-3-1951. . It 
would indeed be a matter of great satisfaction to all friends and well- 
wishers of the Institute that Shrimant Rajasaheb’s promise of a grant 
-of Rupees one lakh, which, as a matter of fact, enabled the Institute 
‘to launch upon this huge literary project of the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, has thus been practically fulfilled through the genero- 
-sity of the Goverhment of Bombay. 

5 As regards the progress of the printing of the Descriptive 
‘Catalogue of the Government Manuscripts, we have to state that, since 
1918, 12 Volumes of this Catalogue have been published by the 
Institute. One Volume was published by Government in 1916. In 


-addition to this, the press-copies of 24 Volumes of this Catalogue v. 


are awaiting publication for the last so many years. We have been — 
pointing out to Government, year after year, that, without a special 
grant from them, it will not be possible for the Institute to complete the 
publication of this Catalogue with the desired expeditiousness. The 
estimated expenditure required for the completion of this work has 
already been reported to Government last year in reply to an inquiry ` 
made by them. But so far the Institute has not received any commu- 
nication from them in this matter. . 

6 The cooperation of the Institute with the University of- 
Poona in the matter of Post-graduate Instruction and Research 
«óntinued as in the previous year. Out of thé 4 post-graduate, 
students, working i in the Department, two will appear for the M. A. 
Examination this year, while the remaining two'are expected to 
submit their theses for Ph.D. next year. In January 1951, a com- 

` mittee, appointed by the University, inspected the work of the Post- 
graduate and Research Department of the Institute. The committee 
has expressed its satisfaction at the work done ‘in this Department, 
and has recommended the continuation of the Institute’s affiliation, to 
the University. The Professors recognised for Post-graduate teaching ' 
and research in Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and Ancient Indian 
Culture are as follows :— 
1 Dr. 2: K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph Dy ( Director upto 
10-3-5t ) 
2 Prof. R. D. Kansas M.A., | ( Director since 
i 10-3-51) ` 
3 Prof. P. K. Gode, M.A. " 
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On the roth of Merch 1951, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar resigned his 
- Directorship of this Department “under the super-annuation rules 
of the University and Prof. R. D. Karmarkar was duly appointed in 
his place. We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to 
Dr. Belvalkar for the valuable work done by him in the capacity 
of the Director of the Department for the last three years, The 
present staff of the Departmeut consists of Prof. R. D, Karinarkar 
and Prof, P. K. Gode. The question of appointing oue more Professor 
to fill in the vacancy caused by Dr. Belvalkar's resignation is under 
consideration of the Execative Board. i 


7 The twenty-fifth Anniversary of Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
fell this year on the 16th September, 1950. It was duly celebrated 


on this day when Diwan Bahadur Prof. C. S. Shrinivasachari | 


delivered an address on “ Some Ideas om -Historical Interpretation.” 
Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane was in the chair. This address is being printed 
in Vol. XXXI of the Annals (pp. 56-69) now in the press. 


"On the 17th of October, 1950, Professor T. Burrow, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Oxford University, delivered a lecture at 
the Institute on ** Some Aspects of the Formation of Nouns in Sanskrit ”. 
| The Rt. Hon'ble Dr. M, R. Jayakar, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Poona, presided on the occasion. We were happy to 
have this opportunity of welzoming, among our midst, Prof, Burrow 
who is a Trustee of the Mahabharata Trust in Great Britain. 


8 A tree~planting ceremony was arranged at the Institute on 
the 6th July, 1950. On behalf of the Institute, trees were planted 
by Dr. D. K. Karve, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. R. P. Parajpye, Prin. 
J. R. Gharpure and Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 


9 The work of the office of the Ali India Oriental Conterence, 
which is permanently located at the Institute, is going on satisfactorily 
undes the supervision of the General Secretary of the Conference, 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar. The Sixteenth Session of the Conference 
will be held at Lucknow :n the first week of October r951. 


10 In concluding this report we have to emphasize the need 
for strenuous efforts to secure more funds for the Institute's 
programme of work. The financial condition of the Institute is far 
from being satisfactory. The net liabilities which the Institute had 
to incur for its various projects, particularly the Critical Edition of 
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the Mahabharata, now stand at the alarming figure of Rs. 98,075-0-0. 
We, therefore, take this opportunity of calling upon Government and 
the public to come forward with more generous help to enable the 
Institute to carry to successful completion all its major academic 
projects.. 


Finally we have to thank all our colleagues-on the Regulating 
Council and the Executive Board for their most cordial co-operation - 
in the work .of E Institute during this triennium which will soon : 
terminate. 


M. R. Jayakar J. R. Gharpure R. N. Dandekar. 
Chairman, © > Chairman, «c Hon, Secretary 


Regulating Council Executive Board 


[ 6th July 1551 ] 


“ Resolved that, in view of the scarcity of paper, only a brief 
summary ( not exceeding two forms ) of the activities of the Institute 
during the year 1950-51 be printed in lieu of the full report. Three 
type-written copies of the full report should, however, be made 
available to members in the Office of the Institute” 


Resolution adopted by the General Body on 6-7-1951 
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Total 
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Remarks . 
as. p. : 























62396 11! 3] Bal. Rs,8876-14-16 





5656 | 11 9| Bal. Nil. 


451 [14] 3| Bal, Rs. 442-5-3 
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Statement of Income and Expenditure for 1950-51 
INCOME 
5 f Amount 
ah Items 
T Rs. as. p. 
Q 
u 
| 
1. Mahabharata Department 
: 1| Opening Balance 239 |13 
2| Grant from. Aundh State ; 
( Bombay Govt.) 5500 | 0 
3 » pn Bom, University 3500 | 0 
4 »  » Bombay Govt. | 6000 | 0! 
5 ww LLJ » D. A. wen 8247 0 ji 
6 » » Govt, of India  ..| 31000 | 0 
7 » ‘ys, Govt of Madras ..| 2000 | 0 
8 » » Calcutta Uni. 1000 | 0 
9 ", o? States 5500 | 9 
10| Interest on Deposit & : 
B. B. Account ii 422 |11 
11| Grant from Tata Trust j| 1000 | 0 
13, »  » Akhila Bharatiya 
Arya Trust — «| 1600 0 
13| rd of D. Sales Dept. . | 1387,38 
2. Manuscript Department" ME HE 
1| Opening Balance ies 0/10 
9| Grant from Bombay Govt. ... 3000] 6 
3 ^ ” 39 . e. Lr 630 0 
4 2 » for Microfilm 
Reader 650 | 0 
5| Miscellaneous ( Recovery 
of Postage for Mss. ) 59 [10 
6| Advance Account 
( Transcript charges ) 686 11 
7! Grant from Gen. Dept, ` 629 112 
& Iranian & Semitic Dept. iy 
1| Opening Balance 451 |14| 3 
4, Publication Department EX 
1! Opening Balance ^ .| 1682 || 1 
9] Grant from Govt, of Bom. ...{ 12000 | O| 0 
3 ^ LA "1 n D.A. PP 450 0 0 
4! 40% of Sales proceeds (A.C.)...| 3489 | 91 6 
5| Loan from General Dept. 3030 | 1| 2 











19602 | 5) 9]Bal. Nil. 
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INCOME—continued , : 























eo 
= Amount Total i 
E Ttems Remarks 
R | Rs. as.p] Rs. as p 
E] 
| i í e 
1 6. Research Department | | | 
1| Opening Balauce af « 01010 | 
2| Grant from Tuition Fee * ! 
E | from Poona University 3875 | 0: 0 t4 
3| Special Grant from | | | ! 
| Poona University | 2250 | of 0 P| 
4: Grant for Research Fellow- i le 
| ship from Govt. of India 1200 | 0 0 | 
eee els 7325 | 0: 0| Bal. Bs, 3291-8-8 
6. Sales Department | | 
1| Opening Balance 324 |14| 9 i| 
2: Sale proceeds ..| 14051 |15! 1 | | 
3; Grant from Bom.Govt, D.A. ... 690 9:0]. i 
| Pod 
i ae ——| 15066 1210] Bal, Rs, 324-14-9 
7, General Department | | | | 
1| Opening Balance wi 51142 | 058 ! 
2| Sub. other than Annual ..] 1296 9| 0 ror 
3| Annual Subscription 755 |11 0 | i 
4| Grants for D. A. and T. A. 4170 | 0 0 | 
5: Interest on Securities | 94 |14, 0 
6| 5% Contri. from Depts. ; 383925 | 9| 7 
7 Regis. Fee for Mbh. Edn... 75 | 01 0 
8| Advance Sub. for Mbb. Edn. .| 1900 | 9, 0 | 
9 Recovery cf Income Tax _ ...' 63 | 0i 9 | 
10| 4rd of sales D .Q 1387] 3 0 
11| Outside Deposits j 19500 | 0, 0 | 
12| Interest on loan from | | 
Depts. ...| 1416 | 0|0 
13| Value of Forms , 18188 | 0 0 | 
14| 24rd of E to be paid to | | 
>  Beay. Conf. | 206 l 8j 0 | | 
15| 80 percent of G. H. I. 72 12, 0 i 5 
16! Year end Balance from | | | 
| Depts. ..| 1298 oj 
17; Miscellaneous ..l 3035 ln 0 | | 
| Pear 108526 | 5! 3| Bal, Rs. 52812-3-10 
i | 
| Grand Total of Income ... 219025 | 4 | | 
w a Expenditure.. 4 153277 | f 9 | í 
Ee. e 
; Pd E 
Balance on | | | | | 
31-3-1951 wal 65747 " 4 | | 
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EXPENDITURE 
[e] 
z ; Amount Total 
“a Ttems Remarks 
E Rs. as.p. Rs. as. p. 
al 1 
i T 
n 1. Mahabharata Department E OH 
1 Hon. to General Editor ,.4 3000! | d oj- *" 
2 Payment to Staff t.i 20092 [15 11 bos 
Interest on loan vat 81.00 ‘ 
4| Travelling Allowance m 43 140 - i 
5| Asst. Curator's pay | m 720: | OF >` i 
6! Peon's Pay = 708 , 0:0 | 
?| Hon, to Parvan am .. 2860, Y 0j 
8| Purchase of books & MSS. ... 112 13 0 bot 
9, Postage & Stationery we 1121173 i 
10; 5% Contri. to Gen, Dept,  .... 3038 i 8: 0 
11, Auditor’s Hon, in part _ - 40 ^ 0 0 
12; Miscellaneous m 136 n 3 ; 
13) Binding charges. 0 62/8 3B | 
14! Printing of Parvans i i NS 
(N.S. & A.B.) .. 11835 | 0, 0 
15, Purchase of Paper .. 8166 c 9 a 
1 1 
| | ' TE 
l |li] 53519 12 
2. Manuscript Dopartment f | | | | 
1| Curator's Pay -.. 1907 | g 0 | : 
2| Watchman's Pay essi 671 9; 0 C 
3j Peon's Pay es 695 | 0; 0 ba 
4| Typist's Pay ‘ fis 120 | 0: 0 | 
5| Insurance Sal 40 | 9 0 - 
6| Transcript charges v 627 | 9 0 | f 
7j Preservation of Desoriptive ..: | D]. 
* Catalogie 3068 | 0 0 o] 
8| 5% Contri. to Gen, Dept. ... 150 | 0; 0 | | 
9| Purchase of Microfilm Reader 648 ,9 0 | 
. 10| Postage and Stationery —... 333 j12 3 od 
11; Miscellaneous dee 94 (12, 6 | 
. " ‘ 1 
| "n | | 1 | | 
1 t 
3. Iranian & Semitic Dept. , | 2099 ha 
1 
1| Purchase of Books & MSS. ... 0 00 | 
2 Postáge and Stationery —— ... 9. 9 0 Dy 
| ! 
| 2 | 
Y ————--| 9:99 
| | | ie 





Statement of Income and Expenditure for 1950-51 $ 
EXPENDITURE—continued 





Amount Total 


Remarks 
Rs. as.p.] Rs. as.p. 


Serial No, 
I 
$ 
B 
PR 






e 
4. Publication Department | 





1 Printing of Annals 


& Report . 8672 12 0 i 
31 Curator's Pay p 1042 1 8, 0 . 
3 Insurance m 40 010 
4| Clerk's Pay wet 120.00 i 
ð| Proof Reader's Pay Z| 840 010 tf 
6| Descriptive Catalogue .. 8853 0.0 | 
7! Postage wi 183 10 0 | 
8 Stationery e 192 :10 9 ; 
9| Binding of works .. 1073 d3' 0 m 
10} Miscellaneous a 10 10 0 i 
1) Kāvyaprakāäśa .. 7050: 8 0 
12, Sarvadargana Sarhgraha | 1572 ‘14 0 ; 
33| Hon, for Hist. of Dharma- | l 
šāstra | $00 , 0 9 
6. Research Department aa F 19602 5 9 
1 H 
.1| Govt. of India Fellowship ...| 1200 ° 0! 0 
3| Contribution to Followship I 
Fees | 600 i 0: 0 
3| Postage and Stationery i 19,00 i 
4, Miscellaneous & Purohase : 
ofbooks ... 81 2 0 : 
5| Ancient Culture Fellowship... 2073 ' 5 4 
6. Sales Department ae area eu. 4083 7 4 a 
1| Clerks’ Pay ..  2580'0 0 
2 Peons’ Pay Sei 767 0 0 
3! Curator's Pay . 860 00 
4i Asst. Curator’s pay wi 860109 
5| Auditor's honorarium «| 50 0 0 
6| Jérd of D to Mbh, Dept, —...; 1387 3, 0 
Y" un . to Gen. Dept. ' 51387 , 8, 0 
gi 5 per cent Contribution to — i | 
Gen, Dept. EN 787 | 11 7 
9| Insurance vl 40,0 0 
10| 2rd of pales E to Gen. Dept. | EN 
for Conf, Seoy. | 806 8 0 
11| 40% of Saleš to Pub, Dept. 3489 | 9, 6 i 
12) Interest to Gen. Dept. L| | 600! 0! a 
13| Miscellaneous eee 97,4 6 i 
14| Postage and Statiónery .Q| 1159 5 6 
15| Tronshelf | 200100 Pog 
161 80% of G. H, T. to Gen. i LS 
Dept. | 72 112, 0 | 
17] Year end balance to Gen. i 
Dept. .. 1293; 0, 0 | 
i 


——H. 14741 15 1 
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l | *. EXPENDITURE—continued | 
































4 - - 
r A Amount Total 
4 Items Remarks 
T, _Rs. as. p| Rs. as. p 
2 
% 
7. General-Department 
1| Curator’s Pay oc. IO fO s 
2| Asst, Curator's Pay .j 1820/0 f 
9| Librarian’s & clerk's Pay ..| 3342 | 0 
4| Auditor's honorarium m 60 | 0j. iji 
5! Travelling Allowance ss 539 | 4 
"6 Income-tax paid . 63] 6 5 
7| Insuranoe 2 27 |12 : 
:8| Light charges ng 184 11 
3; Sanitation  . 207 | 3 ` 
40| Purchase of Books, Binding... 1569 | 7 
: 11| Furniture & Repairs ..| 2071 |10 f 
E 12! Gardener and Gardening  ..|: 1992 | 94 : 
"o 18| Return of Deposits -..] 9600 | 0 of ' 
2 14| Interest on Deposits | 3834 | 9| : 
15} Municipal Taxes ate. aa O42] 5 
16) Peon's Pay wt . 607] 8 2 
; 17) Gratuity to staff „| L700 | 0 
i 18) Compositors’ Pay SQ 11472 (15 
19) Paper “9850 15 
'20| Printing and Types Q 7420 12 
:21| Postage and Stationery 645 | 5 
3232! Miscellaneous ..] $188 12 
23] Grant to Mss. Dept. ve 629 |12 
124 Advance to Publi. Dept. ..., 2030; 1 
. A aaa aman aa] 55714 | 15 
Grand Total of ; | 
Expenditure „d 153277 | 4 9 
Balance on 1st em 1951 `| 65747 |15| 4 
| : ROREM NEIGE 
| Total Receipts - ...] 219095 | 4 1 
| | 
1 





-Ezamined and found correct. ' G. M. OEA & Co, 
Registered" Accountants 
Auditors | 


Consolidated Statement of Income and Expenditure for 1950-51 


( Excluding some double entries ) 




















21| Publication of Books & 


11 Recovery of Postage for 
10; 0 Mbh. Printing n 257761 2 


Mss. from Borrowers... 


T 
: o 
£ | 5 
E- Items f: Items 
E Rs. as, p.J2 Rs. as. p. 
à % p El 
à | i i 
INCOME | | | EXPENDITURE | 
‘ | 
l| Opening Balance ..| 93191| 6| of 1| Payment to Staff ..| 50164113] 3 
, 3| Purchase of Books and 
3| Government Grants ...| 70537| 0| 0) Mss. ..| 1763: 6) 9 
3| Purchase of Microfilm l 
3| Grant from Universities Reader . | 648; 8| 0 
and States 0| 0| 4) Postage & Stationery...| 3674 12) 3 
"m 5. Miscellaneous eto. 4155 121 0 
4| Grant from Trusts 2600, 0| 0| 6j Binding of Books & UI 
| | Mss. 1746' 5,8 
5| Membership dues i 2051 ju 0| 7| Insurance ..H 147 18] OF 
8| Furniture & Repairs ...| 2271 100 0 
6! Proceeds from Sale of 9| Interest on Deposits ..., 3389: 9! 3 
Books ( A-I) ...| 14051 [15| 1|10| Travelling Allowance. -| 583. 2| 0 
lli Return uf Deposits - 9600 0] 0 
7 Interest on Securities... 517| 9| 0/12, Sanitation Rent & | | 
1 Corporation Taxes ...| 548! 8| 0 
8| Value of works turned 13, Honorarium to Audi- ; ! 
out by Institute's Press | 18188| 0| 0 | tor ies 150! 0| 0 
14! Light Charges 184 113 
9| Advance Account ( in- 15] Income tax paid ; 63; 00 
cluding income-tax 16 Gardener & garden- | | 
recovered ) .] 749411] 0 ing m wal 9| 0 
17! Preparation of Des- | 
10| Advance Subscription | criptive Catalogue ..! 2976! 0| 0 
for Mbh. Edn. and 18| Gratuity to staff - 1700 0) 0 
Regis. fee for Mbh, 19, Honorarium to Editor | i 
Edn. ..| 1975] 0j 0 | & Gen, Editor «| 6360| 09 
Research Fellowship ...; 1800' 0| @- 
0 


| | feo; 
591 
19| Deposit from outside ... Ns 0| 0 


E 
l 
b | 


D ——————————— TPA AE EN NETE ee 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE- continued - 
/ 





v 














K ó 
B , z 
< Items : z Items A 
3 Rs. as. p. E: Rs. as. p. 
INCOME . EXPENDITURE 
43| Miscellaneous ..| 3035 11! 0122 Press Expenses’ ...| 19038110; 9 
| A 
á | 
| ER 
: ! ; 
H | i i ————D-— i— 
5 | ` | Total Expenditure... 137434 9 .9., 
t i A 
| NM Balance on Ist. i 
i : April 1951 e 65747 15; 4 
Total cence et uid 9| 1 Total Receipts... 203182 9! 1 








. 


DB A aaa mana aaa aa arakan A aana aa aaa aa aana S aaa, P 
l Details of Balance 
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Angiras in the Vedic Literature III 


Vala and eventual release of the cows by them are effected also 
through the favour of Usas The Angirasas sing the glory of the 
stalls of the cows through the favour of Usas, Thus they are asso- 
ciated with Usas also (RV 6. 65.5), Angiras worshipped Agni 
at the dawn. Therefore he is also favoured by Usas. All Angi- 
rasas at the dawning of Usas sang the glory of the cows. 
( RV 5. 45. 8). 

Along with Agni and Usas, Soma also favours the Angiras, 
Soma is offered to Agni, who is dear to the Angiras. Soma thus 
invoked to flow forth for the Angirasas (9, 62, 9), Inthe great 
feat of the Angirasag in destroying the streng hold of Vals, 
Soma disclosed the mountain, the place of the residence of Vala, 

. for the sake of the Ángirasas (9, 86.23). Thus the association 
of Soma with the Ángirasas reaches to the extent of saying that 
Soma is the best of the Angirasas (9, 107-6 ). 

The Angirasas are also favoured by Savitr. The ever prompt - 
Angirasas imploring riches, obtained them from Savitr ( RV 
7, 52.3). l 

The Maruts are like the Angirasas possessing ell forms and 
different S&mans. Ths Angirasas were adept in singing the 

. Samans (RV 10. 78, 5). Tvastr ie the companion of the Angi- 
rasas (RV 10, 70. 9). . 

Yama is increased by Ángirasas (RV 10, 14. 3), Yama along 
with Angirasas is invoked at the sacrifice to take a seat on the 
sacred grass (RV 10, 14.4). Yama is the lord of the departed 
and is the first of the Pitys, He is thus the lord of the Pitre, such 
as the Angirasas, the Navagvas, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus, 
who love Soma ( 10, 14. 6). 


The gods in general are praised by Angiras acting as the sacri- 
ficial priest. Angiras, who is born first sings the glory of the 
gods (RV 10.92.15), The Angirasas praised the gods with 
Samang (RV 1, 107. 2). The gods gave a desire-yielding cow to 
the Angirasas, who prayed for it for the sacrificial purposes. 
They could not milk it, So Aryaman milked the cow for them. 

(RV 1.139. 7)! 


1 M, Henry considers the cow to be prayer, seo La Religion Vedique I, 
135; 3.10, 
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But the association of the Angirasas with the mighty god 
Indra is of peculiar type, Indra isthe best of the Angirasas, 
He is associated with them (RV 1.100, 4), They worshipped 
him with their prayers. Indra, accepting their prayers increased 
their Brahmanical lustre (RV 2, 21.5). The Angitasaslong for 
the friendship with Indra, They implore that they should have 
his friendship for ever (RV 6.18.5). Indra is praised by them 
before he pierced Vala ( RV 1. 62.5). He listens to their prayers 
(RV 1. 121.1), The Angirasas first offered oblations to Indra 
and then with their Agnis blazing forth, through their good 
deeds and sacrifices, secured all wealth of the Panis (RV 1, 83. 4), 
Nodha, the seer of the RV 1. 62 praises Indra in the manner of 
ihe Angirasas (RV 1.62.1). Through Indra, the Angirasas, 
who are called by the seer as ‘our ancient Fathers’ found the 
cows, when they sung his praises ( RV 1. 62, 2). Indra diselosed 
the cows for Angirasas (RV 8. 63. 3, 1., 51. 3, 132. 4), Then the 
cows became manifest to the Angirasas (RV 8. 14. 8). Indra also 
desired friendship with Angirasas. With such desire Indra appro- 
ached the mountains. Angiras then presented himself before 
Indre, worshipping him (RV 3. 81. 7). The Angirasas accompa- 
nied him when ho- broke open the Vala (RV 2, 11.20). Some- 
time the credit of piercing the mountain and releasing the cows 
locked therein goes tothe Angirasas themselves (RV 4. 3.11). 


Both Indra and the Angirasas intended to pierce Vala, At their 


desire Sarama agreed to go in search of the stolen cows (RV 
1. 62, 3),! 


Thus in the act of piercing Vala, a number of things preceded 
it. Indra and Angirasas, jointly and separately desired to destory 
Vala, At their instance Sarama was sent out, Both Indra and 
the Angirasas approached Vala, Angiras praised Indra, who 
increased his brahman, In all this endeavour, both Indra and 
Angiras desired mutual friendship, Angiras was followed by his 








1 Sayana refers to 2 legend according to which Sarama agreed to find 
out the cows on the condition that the milk of the cows should be given to 
her young ones, He is of the opinion that the offsprings referred to are the 
descendants of the Aigirasas, Cf. Griffith, Translation of the AY vol, I. p, 85, 
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descendants. At the time of the final assault in the midst of loud 
shouts and roar with the Navagvas and the seven seers,’ Indra 
rent the mountain ( RV. 1. 62. 4), 


Thus Angiras is born first. He first found out and produced 
Agni, He is the first priest of Agni. Agniis Angirastama. The 
Angirasas are the priests of fire. They are favoured by Usas, 
and Soma. Soma is Angirastama, Savitr bestows jewels on 
them. Like the Maruts, the Angirasas are possessed of all forms 
and Sàmans. Tvastris the companion of the Angirasas. The 
Angirasas, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus are all fathers, loving 
Soma. Yama the lord of the departed is increased by the Angirasas, 
who come with him to enjoy the offerings made by man. The 
gods gave a cow to the Angirasas to be used for the sacrificial 
purpos:g, Indra and the Angirasas are friends. They long for 
each other’s friendship. Indra was inspired to perform the 
mighty deed of piercing Vala, owing to the prayers of the 
Angirasas. In this whole operation they wera with him. 
They obtained the cows, which are the rays. Darkness was over. 
The sun shone brightly. Then Atharvan first stretched forth the 
cows by means of sacrifices ( RV 1. 83. 3. ) Thus in this great act 
of Indra, much of the credit goes to the Angirasas, for whose sake 
Indra undertook this deed. Indra is indeed the best of the 
Angirasas. 


In short, the great Revedic deities such as Agni, Indra, Soma, 
Maruts, Tvastr, Usas, Devas and Yama are directly associated 
with the Angirasas. 


(ii) The Angirasas and other sages: 


The Angirasas were the first priests of Agni. They were of 
pious deeds ( RV I. 83.4), They elevated their spiritual height 
by practising tapas. By its means they produced various cows, 
uniform and multiform (RV 10. 169. 2 ) Brhaspati is an 





1 sapta vipra are the seven Angirasas, Sayana on RV 3.31.7 remarks 
that the Angirasas are seven. This need not mean that there were seven 
issues of Angiras. Even the seven sages are designated as the Angirasas, 
owing to the seniority and greatness of the Áhngirasas, Sayana ou RV 1.62.4 
points out that the seven seers are Medhatithi and others, 

15 [ Annals B.O., R. L] 
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Angirasa ( RV 2. 32. 8. ). Aydsya Angirasa, the seer, respectfully 
refers to Angiras as ' our Father’ and mentions that he discovered 
the holy hymn, sprung from the eternal law (RV 10. 67 1). He 
describes the Ángirasas as seers, who think rightly, who praise 
the enernal law and who are the heroic sons of Dyaus. They 
hold the position of the inspired seers and were the first who 
thought of the law of sacrifice (RV 10, 67.2). In the dialogue 
between Sarama and the Panis, Sarama threatens them that the 
Angirasas, such as Navagvas and Ay4sya, all sharpened by Soma 
would come to them and share among themselves the stall of the 
cows. The Panis then try to win over Saramà to their side and 
invite her to be their sister. But she frankly tells that she 
recognised neither brotherhood nor sisterhood and that Indra and 
the deadly ( ghora) Angirasas knew them properly well ( RV 10, 
108, 8 10 ) The seer Kutsa Angtirasa, addressing himself as 
Angiras praises the Aévins (RV 1. 112.18)  Virüpa Angirasa 
invokes Agni in the manner of Angiras, Bhrgu and Manu ( RV, 8. 
48.13) The seer Nabhika invokes Indra and Agni to protect 
him like Angiras. Thus at the time of the RV, Angiras and the 
Angirasas had already established themselves as the great seers, 
the Fathers and divine beings, capable of protecting the singers, 
They were respected by their descendants and the members of the 
families of other seers. The seer Nàbhànedistha Manava praises 
the Angirasas ( RV 10. 62. 1-7), He describes them as those, 
who by the performance of their sacrifices accompanied by rich 
gifts, enjoyed friendship with Indra and also immortality, The 
Angirasas, the Fathers, secured the wealth of the cows and in the 
course of one year, cleft Vala by means of the eternal law. They 
raised the sun to the heaven by means of the ria the everlasting 
law. They spread out the mother earth on every side, The geer 
Nabhaka coming to their house sings with pleasant words and 
prays the Angirasas, who are the rsis and the children of the gods, 
to hear him. The Angirasas are distinguished by their varied 
form. They are the seers having performed profound deeds, 
These Virüpas are the sons e Angirasas, born from Agni from 








1 Sàyana on RV 10.67,1 narrates dihasa, where it is pointed out that 
Ahgiras obtained a son by name Brhaspati. 
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the heaven. Out of these Angirasas, Navagvasand Daéagvas 
are the best of the Angirasas! The seer Nabha prays that the 
Angirasas should be blessed with happiness, long life, wealth 
of progeny and high Brahmanical splendour. The Angirasas 
who are the wisest are prayed by him to welcome him among 
them. They being pleased with him, gave him one thousand cows 
with their ears branded and gained renown for themselves among 
the gods. Thus the seer Nabha, the son of Manu invokes the 
Angirasas as the nobly born and respectful children of Agni from 
the heaven, as the friends of Indra, as the immortals and as the 
wise seers possessed of excellent Brahmanical lustre ( RV 10, 62. 
1-7). 


Not only the descendants of the Angirasas praise and respect 
the Angirasas, but even the great seers like Visvamitra, 
Vamadeva, Vasistha and Atri, who are some of the seers of the 
family Mandalas of the RV, praise them. 


Vasistha hopes that the Angirasas should pervade everywhere 
(RV 7, 42.1), Bharadvaja is the most inspired seer among 
the Angirasas (RV 6.11, 3, ) The Atris praise Agni as Angiras 
(RV 5. 8.4.) Vamadeva, the seer of the fourth Mandala calls 
himself as one of the Angirasas, the sons of the heaven and thereby 
hoped to prosper. He further points out, " we the seven seers 
first in rank engender from the Mother Ugas, men, who would be 
the ordainers of Law. May we, the Añgirasas, the sons of tho 
heaven and radiant, prosper and burst open the mountain 
containing wealth (RV 4. 2. 15 "), S&yana commenting on 
this re remarks that the rc is uttered by Vamadeva and six other 
Angirasas, Vamadeva in this rc calls himself an Angirasa and 
includes himself in the seven inspired seers ( saplavipras ). 
Vamadeva oven refers to the Angirasas as“ our ancient Fathers, ” 
speeding the work of the holy worship and seeking pure 
light and devotion ( RV 4, 2. 16). He calls them godlike and 
praises them as seers of pious deeds, devout, resplendent 


MA ent ht À Waaah gunane mann hin E € 9 ah nne m meen me me A 


1 Some Angirasas completed their satru sacrifice at the end of the 9th 
month and some at the end of the 16th month, Hence they are called 
Navagvas and DaSagvas, Also see B, Q, Tilak The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
pp. 168-169, He considers that the Ahügirasas such as these, performed a 
sacrifice, lasting for 10 months for the telease of thé aun from darkness, 
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(RV, 4.2.17). Visvamitra prays Indra in the manner of the 
Angirasas ( RV 3. 31.19). He pays tribute to the Angirasas and 
points out they gave ample wealth to him in the sava sacrifice 
( asvamedha ) and extended his life ( RV3.53.7). Grtsamada 
says that he priases Indra with a new prayer like the Amgirasas 
( RV 2.17. 1). 


Thus Vasistha (traditional seer of the 7th Mandala of the RV,) 
Bharadvàja ( the seer of the 6th Mandala ), Vamadeva ( the seer of 
the 4th Mandala ), Atri ( the seer of the 5th Mandala ), 
Visvamitra ( the seer of the 3rd Mandala), and Grtsamada (the 
seer of the 2nd Mandala), respect and praise the Angirasas. 
Vamadeva considers himself one of the seven Angirasas. It is 
possible to suppose that he understands these six seers of the 
different Mandalas and Angiras himself as the seven Angirasag, 
the seven inspired seers, Grtsamada according to Sdyana and 
Anukramanika (on BV 2, 1), was first an Angirasa and thena 
Bharagava. Bharadvaja is the most inspired seer among the 
Angirasas ( vepistalama ). Vaimadeva includes himself among 
the Angirasas. Thus the seers of the three family Mandalas are 
the Angirasas, In addition to these we find Angiras to be the 
seer of five hymns in the RV and there are about 90 hymns 
attributed to the different Angirasas. It may thus appear that 
Angiras himself started the cult of the worship of fire and the 
succeeding generations of the Vedic seers admitted his claim to 
be the first fire worshipper and to be their revered Father, 


The Samveda also points out that Agni is Angiras (SV 1. 3. 9), 
The Yajurveda which deals with the sacrificial ritual often refers 
to the ritual, in connection with Agni, being carried out in the 
manner of the Angirasas, The Yajurveda Samhita of the 
Madhyandinas mentions that the purisydgni is deposited with 
different metres in the manner of the Angiraeas ( YV 11. 9, 10, 
11,16 ) The Taittirtya Sarhhihts admits that the Angirasas are 
the pastmasters in the technique of the performance of sacrifices, 
Other sacrificers take the Atgirasas as the model before them, In 
one place it is told that the Angirasas while going to the heaven 
did not kill the forest animal in the sacrifice. So the. other 
sacrificers also do not kill the forest animals in the sacrifice, All 
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depositions of Agni in the sacrificial ritual are in the manner 
of the Atgirasas (TS 5. 4. 3). Thus the sacrificers do a thing 
because the Angirasas did it or do not do it bacause they 
did not do it, The Angirasas elevated the cult of the 
worship of Agni, They kept Agni in the forefront of the gods 
(TS5.1.204), In the TS we meet the story of the Angirasas 
and Aditya performing sacrifices to reach the heaven. They 
performed the Daréapirnamisa sacrifices (TS 3. 5.1-2). The 
Angirasas performed Satra, Abina and Dasardira sacrifices and 
went to the heaven (TS 7.1.4.1), When they went to tha heaven 
they sent down to the earthly sages the fulfilment of sacrifice i, e. 
gold (TS 5.4,2.3.). The sacrificer aspires to secure great“ 
ness by perfoming that act by which the Angirasas obtained 
greatness (TS 5. 7. 2, 2), Thus the TS keeps before its followers 
the model of the Ahgirasas. Their greatness is to be aspired for 
by the sacrificers, Their performances are to be copied. They 
performed certain sacrificers and went to the svarga, So sacri- 
ficers desirous of going to the svarga should perform those sacri- 
fices in the manner they performed. They sent down from the 
heaven gold the fulfilment of the sacrifices. Thus the Sarbhita 
makes much capital out of the departure of the Angirasas to the 
heaven, 

The Kathaka Samhità offers testimony to the same effect. Agni 
is identified with Angiras (KS 22, 12). Agni is the senior-most 
among the Angirasas (KS 31. 15) The Ángirasas found out 
Agni concealed in the forest (KS 39.96). The Angirasas are the 
standard of the sacrificers, They worshipped the purisydgni first. 
Therefore the Agni should be wor shipped first like the Angirasas. 
Thus & man is united with all things (KS 19, 2). Their practice 
in the performance of the sacrifice is a model before other sacri- 
ficers (KS 16, 57-60). They are invoked to protect the sacrificer 
with the recitation of the chants (KS 4.14). They are called 
upon to offer sacrifices (KS 5. 4), Their penance and lustre of 
their penance were remarkable, The purodüéa the sacrificial 
offering baked on the potsherds are made hot with the fapas 
( penance ) Bhrgvahgirasas (KS 31. 6), The eacrificer attains 
the greatness of the Angirasas and secures a place among the 
gods by following the vows of the Ahgirasas (KS 8.4 22.10) 


e 
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The Samhita refers to the rivalry between the Adityas and the 
Angirasas for going to the heaven first, The Adityas offered 
the paficaho'r sacrifice and went to the heaven. The Angirasas 
fell down. They asked the Adityas how to ascend to the heaven. 
They told them to offer oblations to the different deities with 
diferent meters(KS 9.16), At another place the Adityas told 
them to offer thirty-three offerings to different deities to secure 
the Svarga (KS 28. 6. 7). The Samhita considers the attainment 
of the heaven by the Angirasas as an established fact and instru- 
cts its followers to follow the path resorted to by them to secure 
the svarga, the most cherished ideal in the sacrificial literature. 

The Angirasas in the AV: The word Angiras in singular occurs 
five times and in plural about thirty times in the AV. The Angi- 
rasas figure in the AV in three differenl aspects, viz. as gods, as 
Fathers and as seers. As gods, the Angirasas are offered honey 
mixed with ghse along with the Adityas (AV 12, 8. 4), They 
are mentioned along with the Rudras, the Vasus, the gods in the 
heaven and Atharvan in the invocation for freedom from distress 
(AV 11. 6. 13). Divine Atharvan and Angiras reside in Kala or 
the Eternal Time (AV 19.54, 5), Skambha, the highest deity, 
which supports the Universe has the Angirasas as his eyes and 
the Atharvangiras Veda as his mouth (AV 10, 7, 20, 34). In a 
battle charm thé Angirasas go on killing the armies of the enemy 
in the very middle of the battlefield, while the Visvedevas smash 
them from above (AV 8, 8,13), Along with the Visevedvas they 
are invoked to appease the flesh-eating fire (AV 3, 21, 8). 

The Angirasas are the fathers, worthy of the offering of 
Soma, They are invoked to curse & person, who comes to do 
wrong (AV 2,19.5). Along with the Vasus, the Adityas and 
istaptirta (the merit derived from the gift at the sacrifice and 
outside), they protect a person against his adversaries ( AV 2. 12. 
4). They offered the sava of aja (the sacrifice of goat), On 
account of the offering of that goat they knew the radiant region 
of the heaven (AV 9,5, 16). Thus reaching the heaven they 
established themselves as the holy Fathers along with their rela- 
tions, the Navagvas, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus (AV 18,1, 
58) Along with the Vairüpas (a branch of the Angirasas ) they 
come to the funeral sacrifice on the earth (AV 19, 1,10). The. 
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departed soul rises on the high ridges of the heaven by the path 
along which the Angirasas, the conquerors of the earth went up 
to the heaven (AV 18. 1.6). 


As seers they are connected with sacrifice, magie and magical 
sacrifice. As medicine men they produced the plant kustha, the 
healer of every disease (AV 19, 39. 5). The jagada amulet gets 
the name, Angiras, as it was made current by them ( AV 19, 34, 
6). The snares of Angiras and the Angirasas sit tight round a 
hateful person by means of their spells and sacrifices ( AV 16. 8. 
14) Atharvan prepared the amulet of khadira and Atharvans 
tied it on their body, The Angirasas, who are the same as the 
Atharvans, on account of that amulet, opened the fortress of the 
Dasyus and conquered them (AV 106. 20), As seers, they had a 
very close association with Agni Vaisvanara, who made effective 
the hymns and charms of Angiras(AV 635.3), Mitra and 
Varuna protect them ( AV 4, 29, 3 ). 


The close relation between the Angirasas and the Adityas is 
referred to in an incident mentioned in one of the kunt@pa hy mns, 
the khilas of the AV, The Adityas brought a sacrificial gift to 
the Angirasas. They did not accept it. The descendants of the 
Ahgirasas later on took the gift, so that the intellectuals 
and sacrifices should not be without leaders. They were, thus, 
the leaders in the sacrificial and intellectual activities ( AV 20. 
185.7). The Adityas, the Rudras and the Vasas again offered the 
sacrificial gift to the Angirasas to please him ( AV 20, 135. 9,10). 
The Angirasas are the seers of the AV, to whom homage is paid 
( AV 19, 22. 18 ). 


Ill, The Angirasas in the Brahmanas :— 


(1) Inthe Br&hmanas of the RV, the Aitareya Brahmana 
tells about the birth of Angiras. In the story about Prajapati’s 
illicit intercourse with his daughter, it is told that his semen fell 
down. The gods surrounded the seed with Agni. Agni then 
blazed up. From the embers of the fire Ahgiras was born (AB 
3.294.) The AB, thus attempts to explain the birth of Angirasas 
and his connection with Agni, The AB glorifies the Angiragas 
and make them send the royal throne along with the Maruts, at 
the coronation ceremony of Indra( AB8,12) AB makes the 


" 
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Angirasas on par with the gods. The Brahmana also tells the 
story of the Adityas and the Angirasas. lhe Brahmana further 
informs us that the Angirasas were responsible for making the 
earth uneven. In a sacrifice in which they officiated as priests 
for the Adityas, the earth was given to them as diksind. But 
they threw ib away as it was burning. The burning and even 
state of the earth was turned into the present uneven surface. 
This explains the unevenness of the earth as due to the Angirasas 
(AB6, 34.35), The AB refers to the seer Sunehéepa as a 
descendant of Angiras, Sunahégepa is the seer of some hymne in 
the BV ( 1. 24-30, 9, 3). 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana while describing the greatness of 
the agnihotra sacrifice, a story is told, about the relation of the 
Angirasas with a certain rite mentioned therein. The Anyirasas 
performed a saira. They had one white cow with them. They 
wanted to utilise its milk for the sacrificial purposes, But the 
cow had no grass to eat owing tothe absence of rain. They 
performed the kariri sacrifice and produced rain, consequently 
there was abundance of grass for the cow to eat. But the Pitra 
besmeared the grass with poison, so the cow eating that grass was 
about to die. Then the Pitrs coming to the Angirasas demanded 
a share in the agnihotra, They were given the share in it i. e, the 
washing of the besmeared things ( /epamarjana ). They then took 
off the poison ( TB 2.1.1). In the cayana sacrifice the Angirasas 
are invoked to pileup the brick. The process of piling up brick 
is henceforth carried on in the manner of the Angirasas ( TB 3. 11. 
6.1). The Angiraras get a place in the royal assembly of Indra 
( TB 2, 211. 5). At another place the Brahmana tells us a peculiar 
practice of the Angirasas. The Adityas having gone to svarga 
told the Angirasas the way of securing heaven. They told them 
to offer oblations to them in güyafri and other metres where 
they remained concealed, Therefore the people born in the family 
of Adgiras recite that meter first, meditate on the Adityas in 
them and offer offerings to them ( TB 2, 2, 3. 5, 7 ), 


In the Sdmaveda there are number of szmans attributed to the 
Ahgirasas, We had already seen in the RV, that they used to 
sing saámans. The Tandyamahabrahmana points out that the 
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Angirasas while going to the heaven, were accompanied by the 
demons. But by means of harivarma sdmans they defeated them 
(TMB 8.9.5). The same is the case with the story about the 
origin of the aurnaydva siman. The Angirasas performed salira 
and aspired for going to the svarga. They did not know the path 
of the gods ( derayana ). One of them, by name Kalyana went. up 
and saw the Gandharva Urnayu, sporting with a water nymph. 
The Gandharva gave to him this säman, by means of which they 
went tothe svarga (TMB 12. 11, 10-11). Thus the Sümaveda 
and its Brahmana (there is information in other Brühmanas of 
the Samaveda similar to what has been stated in the Brühmanas 
of the RV and YV) preserve the glory and greatness of the 
Angirasas and make them an ideal or standard before their 
followers. 

The Satapatha Brahmana refers to the claim of the Angirasas 
that they first enkindled Agni (SB, 1. 4. 1-25), It also points out 
that Angiras was born of burning embers, which was the form of 
the seed of the gods (SB, 4:5. 1. 8 ) Thus the Angirasas 
enkindled Agni and was born of the blazing embers. This 
explanation of the birth of Angiras is probably due to the desire 
on the part of the Brahmanas to connect Angiras and angira 
(embers ). The SB also regards the Angirasas as the great seers 
of the past generation and glorifies their actions, Their sacrifices 
were model before if and the Brahmana often attributes the 
origin of some ritualistic functions tothem, Their rivalry with 
the Adityas and their attainment of the svarga are the established 
facts in this Brahmana too, Hore is an attempt to attribute soma 
ritualistic function to them. In the agnistoma sacrifice, the 
saerificer puts on the girdle ( mekhala), Why does he put it on ? 
The Brahmana gives the story. Once uponatime, when the 
Angirasas were consecrated, they were seized with weakness, for 
they had prepared no other food but the milk for the fast (vratásana). 
Then they saw the girdle as the source of strength. They put the 
girdle round their waist as a source of securing completion. 
Thereby they attained completion (SB 3.2:1.10). The girdle 
is the strength of the Angirasas (SB 3.2.1.14). At another 
place the Brahmana tells the origin of the abhiplava and prsthya 


rites. The.Adityas and the Angirasas, both children of Prajapati 
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contended to.reach the heaven first. The Adityas by means of 
the four stomas, four prsthas and light samang sailed across to the 
heaven, Since they sailed to it the period of six days in the 
aynistoma sacrifice is called the prsthya (SB, 12. 2.2. 9-11). On 
another occasion the Brahmana gives the origin of the sadyahkr? 
sacrifice, In the beginning there were two kinds of beings in this 
world viz, the Adityas and the Angirasas. The Angirasas were 
the first to perform a sacrifice, They asked Agni to invite the 
Adityas to their soma sacrifice, At the same time the Adityas - 
thought of performing a soma sacrifice so that the Angirasas 
would minister sacrifice to them and not they to the Angirasas, 
They called Agni to invite the Angirasas at their soma sacrifice. 
On receiving the invitation, the Angirasas got angry with Agni. 
But Agni pleaded that the blameless ones (the Adityas ) had 
chosen him in their soma sacrifice. Then the Angirasas were 
ready to officiate for the Adityas in the soma sacrifice. The soma 
was purchased on the same day. As the soma was purchased on 
that very day the sacrifice was called sadyahkri ( SB, 3, 5. 1. 13-17). 
After the completion of the sacrifice Vük was brought as fee, 
The Ansirasas did not accept her. They brought Sürya as their 
fee. They accepted him, The Angirasas said,“ We are fit for 
the sacrificial offices; even he who burns yonder has been received 
by us (SB, 3. 5, 1. 19.)". This story tells how there were two classes 
of beings only, on the earth at one time, viz the Adityas and the 
Angirasas. All human beings must have been known by the 
name of Angirasas, The statemont of the Angirasas in the story 
alone also clearly shows how they were conscious of their dignity 
as the sacrificers, that they received the Sun as their daksinü. 
The Brahmana thus recognizes them as the great teachers of the 
technique of sacrifice, The Brahmana also refers tothe Veda 
of the Angirasas, a section of which was recited in the 
a$vamedha sacrifice, In this sacrifice after releasing the 
horse, on the fourth day, while reciting the various narras» 
tions, the Adhvaryu says, ‘Angirasas arethe Veda.’ Thus 
saying he goes over to one section of the Angiras Veda 





1 The AB 4.17.8 points out that the Ahgirasas reached the svarga, 60 yearg 
alter the Adityas, 
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(ŠB 13. 4, 3.8). The Brahmana algo speaks of the burning lustre of 
the Atharvaveda, the Veda of the Bhrgvanhgirasas. Regarding the 
heating of the potsherds on which the purodāśa is baked, it is said 
that it should be made hot with the lustre of the Bhrgus and 
Áhgirasas. The Brahmana while explaining this remark points 
out that the Bhrgvangirasas are òf the brightest lustre ( tejisthate: 
jas). EGGELING considers that here the Bhrgvangirasas stand for 
the Atharvaveda’, Thus the Brahmana recognises the power and 
greatness of the AV, the Veda of the Angirasas (SB 1, 2. 1-13 ). 
The SB considers both the families of Angirag and Bhrgu as 
identical. Cyavana is designated asa Bhargava oran Angirasa, 
When the Bhrgus or the Angirasas attained the heavenly world, 
Cyavana Bhargava or Angirasa was left behind on the earth, 
crippled and ghostlike ( SB 4. 1.5, 1). The SB recognises the 
claim of the Atgirasas to be the first men on this world, the first 
sacrificers, the masters of the technique of sacrifice and the 
authors of the Angirasa Veda ( the AV ) and identical with the 
Bhrgus. 


The Gopatha Br&hmana informs that Angiras was produced 
from the liquid which came out from the body of Varuna, the Jord 
of the waters, who was made to exert and practise penance by the 
gods, The liquid of his body is turned into Angiras ( a'garasa ). 
From the religious fervour of Angiras, Varune fashioned the 
Virhśino Ábgirasas, from whom again 10 Angirasas were produced, 
From the fervour of these 10 Angirasas the Anzirasa Veda was 
produced (GB, 1. 1. 7-8 ). The Veda of Aùgiras stood on and 
| ocoupied these worlds. Hence a person studying the Veda of Abgiras 
stands erect. The Brahmana further tells that the Veda of 
Angiras, born of penance is the best of all Vedas and it destroys 
all yālus of Brahman (GB, 1. 1.9) The Veda of Ahgiras is 
Called Angiras Veda (GB, 1.1.9), or Atharvaveda (GB, 1. 1. 20), 
Bhrevahgiras and Atharvángiras( GB, 1.1. 29), From the waters 





1 The old families of the Bhrgus and the Ahgirasas are frequently 
mentioned together and often also in conjunction with the Atharvans, Ts 
these three families, the text and the ritual of the AV js attributed. It is 
porbable that the Bhrgvahgirasas in the formula js intended to refer to the 
AY. of. Wegeling, Translation of the ŠB; SBE, vol. xii, p. 88, note, 
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all world was produced. Hence all beings are watery, and they 
belong fo Bhrgavangirasas. For the AV has its place in the 
waters. All Vedas are in Bhrgvabgiras Veda. They resort to 
Bhrgu and Angiras Hence Vyasa formerly said that a 
person should study other Vedas only when he is purified by the 
study of the Veda of the Bhrgvangiras, He who knows the Veda 
of this Atharvangiras knows everything (GB, 1. 1. 29, ). The 
Brahmana further adds that at the beginning of the dvüpara age, 
a section of the rsis thought that soma is to be drunk with the 
recitation of the three Vedas only. Butitso happened that the 
three Vedas ( Rc, Saman, Yajus ) lost their splendour, This was a 
calamity. The sages then ran to Brahma, who told them that 
without the person who knows the Bhrevangiras( AV: bhrgvahi- 
rovid ) soma should not be drunk. Otherwise the priests are 
defeated, sacrificers loose their lustre and the Vedas are destroyed 
(GB, 1. 1. 28), All Vedas follow the lead of the Bhrgvangiras 
Veda (GB, 1.1.39). In the secrifice the priest, who knows the 
Bhrgvangiras Veda is called Brahma. He pacifies Angi by means 
of the hymns of the AV. In the sacrifice Brahma with a turban 
on his head, sits to the south; for, itis the formidable quarter 
(GB, 1. 2. 19). Bhrgu, Atharvan and Angiras are born of the 
same source, Angiras is $enior to the other two. Hence we get 
individual names due to the respect to Angiras, such as Bhrg- 
vabgiras and Atharvaigiras. These names often occur in singular 
and refer to the iudividuals of the families of Angiras. Atharvan 
and Angiras are mentioned to be the two eyes of Bhrgu (GB. 1. 2. 
92). The sacrifice, in which Brahma, the knower of AV functions, 
does not become deficient. It stands on its four feet ( GB 1. 3. 1 . 
With reference to the origin of the AV, it may be observed that 
the AV, 19. 22, 23 give the contents of the Veda of the Angiras 
and Atharvan and the GB also narrates the origin of two sets of 
seers for the composition of the Veda of Angiras and Atharvan 
(GB, 1.11, 8), Thus, the extant Samhita of the AV in the 
Saunaka and Paipplada Sakhàs seems to be firstly the effort of the 
Angiragag and then of the Atharvans, or it may be a joint work, 
It may bealso noted that according to the Anukramanika, 
Atharvan is the seer of about 175 hymns inthe AV; Atharvaigi. 
ras of 17 hymns. As Atharvan bears the largest individual shar 
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the Veda may be called after him, If we include the Atharvans 
among the Angirasas, this share is 220 hymns, the Bhrgus 91 
hymns and Brahman 96 hymns in the AV of the Saunaka Sakha, 
In the system of the sacrifice, GB notes that all twenty one sacri 
fices ( T soma yajfias, 7 paka yajiias,? havir yajfias) and all old 
and new types of sacrifices ultimately reach the Ángirasas (GB 
1. 4, 25), 


IV. The Angirasas in the Upanisadsi— 


The Angirasas figure prominently as teachers of philosophy 
in the Upanisadic period. The Taittirlya Upanisad (2. 3), having 
first deserihed the course of evolution from the Atman through 
five elements to the human person, points out that the person con~ 
sists of the essence of food, Further it is maintained that other 
than and within that one which’ consists of the essence of food is 
the self that consists of breath. Within this self there is a self that 
consists of mind. This has the form of a person. Of the person 
the Yajurveda is the head, the Rgveda is the right side, the Sama 
veda is the left side, the teaching ( Brahmanas) is the body and 
the Atharv&ngirasas form the lower part, the foundation.’ This 
will indicate the importance of the Veda of the Angirasas) called 
by the Upanisad, as the Atharvangiras, in the Brahmana-Upani- 
sadic portion of the Upanisads.2 The knowledge of the Veda of 
the Angirasas is the foundation tosecure the most subtle inner- 
most person. In the Upanisad of the Samaveda, Angiras is said 
to have reverenced the breath in the mouth as the Udgitha, 
People thought that the Udgitha is Angiras, because it is the 
essence of the limbs ( Chandogya Up 1. 2. 10-12). Thus we see 
that the Udgitha was identified with Angiras, whois the essence 
of the body (aùgānām rasah), This is another attempt to explain 
the significance of the word Angiras, In the Brahmana litera- 
ture the word Angiras was explained as connected with Agni 
(from aùgāra) and born of Agni and the worship of Agni was 
attributed to him, In Upanisadic period, there came discussions 
on the nature of Udgttha, Atman and Brahman, In this period 
too, Ahgiras was given the place of importance, by identifying 


meanen anang meani 

















! Hume: Translation of the thirteen principal upanigads, pp. 283-285, 


* Belvalkar and Ranado; History of Indian Philosophy, voi, II, p, 135, 
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him with Udgitha, This portion of the Upsnigad falls in the 
Brahmanic period. Brhaspati and Aydsya Angirasas revere- 
need him as Udgitha.? At Chandogya Up 3. 16-17, a person's 
entire life is symoblically represented as a Soma sacrifice; for, 
a person is a sacrifice. Mahidasa Aitareya knowing this, lived for 
a hundred and sixteen years. In this metaphorical sacrifice, 
death is the ceremonial bath. When Ghora Angirasa explained 
this doctrine to Krsna, the son of Devaki, he also explained to 
him that he should take refuge, on the final hour in these three 
thoughts, viz; " You are the indestructible; you are the unsha- 
ken, you are the very essence of the life, *" It seems that Ghora 
Angirasa preached here in crude form the essence of philosophy 
which Krsna preached in the Bhagavadgita, The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (2.5) explains the famous Madhuvidy&, In the list of 
the teachers of this doctine a number of Angirasa teachers are 
found, such as Gautama, Agnivesya, Bharadvaja and Aydsya 
(BU 2.6), Thus in the old upanisads, we notice that the Angi- 
rasas enjoyed the same privilege, as they used to enjoy in the 
Brahmanic period. In the Pragna Upanisad (2.8) the prana 
glorified as Atharvan is an Angirasa. Angirasisa teacher in 
the Mundaka Upanisad. A student aspiring for the Brahma 
Vidya is expected to undergo, the Atharvanic vow of carrying the 
sacrificial fire on the head, ( $írovrata ) to qualify himself for it, 
Angiras imparis instructions to Saunaka regarding monism 
(3.2.8), qualified monism (3.1.3) and dualism (3.1.1). The 
speculations of Ahgiras on immortality (8, 2) have supplied many 
ideas and expressions to the Bhagavadgità. A comparison of the 
second section of this Upanisad with the 11th chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita will bear out this point, In the cosmogony advance- 
ed in this Upanisad, both Sànkhya and Vedantic conceptions are 
found, Inthe metaphysical attitude of this Upanisad, the teacher 
Anbgiras has a reconciling interest in his heart and tries to 
harmonise the different claims of pluralism, qualified monism 





1 Belvalkar and Ranade, ibid. 

2 Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, 1.9.7, " 

® Belvalkar and Ranade, ibid, pp. 220, 990; and Bhandarkar Vatgnavisit 
eto, p. 15, 
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and monism. On the side of mysticism, the teacher draws a 
distinction between the higher and lower knowledge. Angiras 
informs us here that the disciple must be inspired with the devo- 
tion for the goal, which is the Brahman. In the higher knowledge, 
he advocates the meditation on the phonetic symbol Om. (2. 3. 4. 5.), 
Angiras figures as a teacher in the Atmopanisad, He points out 
three types of Purusas, viz., the Atman (the body), the Antaratman 
(the soul) and the Paramütman (the Brahman or ;the cosmic 
soul), The Paramdtman is one, eternal and the only reality. 
The knowledge of the Brahman leads a man to liberation 
(Atmopanisad 1.1.4). Pippaláda Angirasa is the prominent 
philosopher of the Prasna Upanisad, Six students of the Brahma- 
philosophy approach Pippalada and ask him different questions 
of varying interest. The Garbha Upanisad contains the moksa- 
Sastra of Pippaláda. Inthe Parabrahma Upanisad he teaches the 
practice of Yoga and maditation on Om. He also instructs the 
ideal life of a real sazimyüsin ( 1. 18). 


Such are in brief the activities of the Angirasas in the 
Upanisads. i 


V. General— 


The Áhgirasas thus form the ancient family of the priests of 
Agni, They found out Agni, churned him out and employed for 
the sacrificial purposes. Agni is Angiras or Angiras is from the 
angüra, the burning embers, They must have first started the 
worship of Agni. This is acknowledged by all seers of the RV 
and the Brahmanas. They were respected as respectable,.godlike, 
Fathers of noble deeds, who performing sacrifices went to the 
heaven, Inthe Brühmana literature, they were taken to be the 
models before all other sacrifices, who should copy their practices, 
and reach the heaven. They were the ideal before the sacrificers, 
Tn the Upanisadic period they are acknowledged to he the promi- 
nent teachers of philosophy. 


Looking to their constant praise and leadership in the whole 
range of the Vedic literature one can easily concede that they, 
along with the Bhrgus and the Atharvans form the common 
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ancestors of the Indo-Aryans.! B. G. TILAK considers that the 
word Abgiras is etymologically connected with the Greek 
aggifos and concludes that Angiras and Atharvan must have 
been the ancient sacrificers of the whole Aryan race and not 
merely of the Vedic peoples He further points out that there 
can be no doubt that thóy represent the families of priests who 
conduct if not originate, the sacrifices in primeval times, that 
is, before the Aryan seperation, and who, for this reason, seem 
to have attained almost divine character in the eyes of the poets 
of the Reveda? 

Dr. HAUG writing about the pre-zoroaster form of the Parsi 
religion remarks, ' Zoroaster exhorts his party to respect and 
worship the Angra, i e. the Angiras of the Vedic hymns, who 
formed one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families 
of the ancient Aryans, and who seem to have been connected 
with the pre-zoroasterian form of Parsi religion than any other 
ofthe later Brahmanical families Then Angirasas are often 
mentioned together with the Atharvaus and both are regarded in 
the Vedic literature ag the authors of the Atharva Veda, which is 
called the Veda of the Atharvangiras, or the Atharvana or 
Angirasa Veda i, e., the Veda of the Atharvana or Angirasa, On 
comparing its contents with soma passage in the Yashts and the 
Vendidad, we discover a great ‘similarity. Although a close 
connection, between the ante-zoroastrianism and the Atharv&- 
ngiras religion can be hardly doubted, yet the relation refers to 
the magical part, which was believed by the ancient Greeks to 
be the very substance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion, ? 

The word which appears to be related to Angiras is angra in 
the Avesta. The term angra is used more than once in the 
ordinary meaning ‘evil’ and as a designation of wicked man. 
DHALLA and MILLS do not take angra te refer to Angiras, but to 


the evil spirit. * 











1 Weber: The History of Indian Literature, p. 148. 
3 The Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 160-01. Also for the explanation of 
the Ahgiras&m ayana sacrifice, 
3 Cited by J. M. Chatterjeo in the Ethical conception of the Gathas, p. 197 
and by S, K. Hodivala in Zarathushtra and his contemporaries, p. 21. 
Yasna, 43.15, 44.12, 48.10, Also see Dhalla, History of Zoroastrianism 
P 89; and Mills, the Zend-Avesta, SBH vol. xxxi, p. 105. 
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. ome other scholars find similarity in words and ideas 
between the Vedas and the Avesta,’ The word Angiras ia an 
instance to the point. The word Angiras, connected. with aigdra 
comes nearer to angra inthe Avesta, like atharvan in Sanskrit 
and athravan in the Avesta. The word which is common. in 
the Avesta is not merely angra but Angra Mainyu. Angers 
Mainyu is the leader of the diabolic spirits called the Daevan 
(Devas, gods in Sanskrit) The Daevas spread their mischief 
over all seven zones.* The Daevas instigate the enemies of the 
settled life to give the cattle to the followers of violence, * 


It will thus be seen that Angra Mainya is the. worst devil in 
the Avesta. Heis the leader of the Daevas and the Daevawor- 
shippers. It is thus possible that Zoroaster might be referring to 
the Angirasas in the conception of Angra Msainys. But he 
cannot be speaking of the Angirasas with respect. Thus Yasna 
43.15 says " Oh Ahranazda, then indeed I regarded thee as beauti- 
ful, when that angel came to me with good mind and informed 
me with wisdom that neither the harmful intellected Vasistha, 
hor Puru is dear to us; indeed they have regarded all the Angras i 
(Angirasas) as righteous.*” Zarathushtra thus condemns the 
Angras. He cannot speak respectfully of them. The Angirasas 
seem to be the champions of the deva-wosshipers and hence 
Zarathushtra turned them into archdemons, leading the Daevas 
( the Deva-worshippers ). 


Jt can be easily conceded, that the Angirasas were the promi- 
noht members of the Vedic community before and in the Indo- 
-Iranian period. Aswe have seen before in the Samhita and the 
Brahmana period, they were highly respected as the priests, of 
fre. The Brahmanas always refer to their going to the heaven, 
by the performance of sacrifices. But in the sacrificial religion 
-of the Br&hmanas, the Angirasas, like the Atharvans are not 
séen taking active part. They are referred to as our ancient 
‘Fathers and the gods. It is possible that the religion of the Angi- 
'rasüs like that of the Atharvans mostly consisting of simple 





! Bilimoria Zoroastrianism in the light of theosophy p. 65. 

2 Yasna 32.3, 3 Yasna 44,20 and also Dhalia, ibid p. 90, 
* Hodivala supra. p, 21. nauta 
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magical practices, healing rites and royal priesthood, had failed 
to attract the attention of the people in ths presence of the more 
pompus and dignified sacrificical religion, But when this sacri- 
‘fioical religion was on its decline, the religion of Angiras, 
which was restricted to the domestic affairs come into promi: 
maece and was recognised as one of the Vedas. The SB considers 
‘the Angiras Veda distinct from the Atharvansa Veda. Thus there 
were two sections of the Veda. Both of them were recognised as 
' Atharvanhgiras Veda. As we have seen above, the Angirasas wera 
hated by the Avestan people, yet they admitted the priesthood of 
‘the Atharvane, Zarathushtra was called an Athravan. Athrevans 
form the first of the four divisions of the Avestic society.’ lt thus 
‘seems that the Atharvans and the Angirasas though staying 
together in the prehistoric Vedic times and were considered to be 
"the priests of fire, their religion mostly was restricted more or 
less to the domestic rites ( grhyadharma ) as we can see from the 
‘nature and the contents of the AV. Though Zarathushtra accepted 
the term Athravan, he did not incorporate in his religion comple- 
tely the religion of the Athrvans. The Vedic Atharvans must 
-have joined with the Angirasas, after coming in contact with 
'prodecessors of Magis, from whom they must have mastered the 
technique of mazíc.? The Angirasas, being their associates must 
have also learnt the magical practices. When the Aryans came 
in India, th. sacrificial religion came up in new and dignified 
form. The Atharvangirasas,, practising the domestic rites with 
magical practices must have been the priests seeking the indivi- 
: dual householder’s patronage and royal favour. They had no 
placa in the sacrificial system. Till quite late, in -the decline of 
the sacrificial religion, they were given the status of the fourth 
Veda, Their association with the kings (being the Purohitas ) 
and their practices of magic, must have kept them away from the 
genera] public in the days of the sacrificial religion, But when 
the orthodox Brahmanism admitted in practice the magical 
religion of the Atharvangirasas, there was felt a great need for 
the systematic use of magical hymns. Thus the Atharva Veda 





' '! Dhalla, ibid pp. 129-150. 
2 Dhalla, supra. p. 136 and Jackson, Zoroaster pp, 138-14. 
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Samhità came up, when the traditional magical hymns were 
collected together. 


They were the Purohitas of the kings. The Ksatriya kinge 
took their names as their family names, In the Buddhist lite- 
rature thus we find the name Angirasa applied to the Buddha 
several times? Atgirasa was the personal name given by the 
father of the Buddha in addition to Siddhartha, Angirasa, in the 
Pali literature, stands beside Vassamitto ( Vi$vàmitra), Yama. 
taggi (Jamadgni) and Bharadvaja.? Siddhartha is referred to 
as Atgirasa Kumara, According to the Vedic tradition Gauta- 
mas belong to the Angirasa family. Vinayapitaka 1.245 men- 
tions thé Ahgirasas as one of the ten ancient seers, who condu. 
sted the great sacrifices and were versedin Vedic lore. The 
same ten are mentioned as being the composers and reciters of the 
Veda. These ten are: Angiras, Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, 
Vessamitia, Yamatagii, Bharaivais, Vasattha, Kassapa and 
Bhagu? The Milindapafiha (272) refers to Angiras asa cele- 
brated physician. It is due to his connections with the AV, ha 
is so called. Thus in the Buddhist literature wa find that tha 
Ahgirasas were known as the Vedic seers and the authors of the 
AV. The name Angirasa given to the Lord Buddha suggest that 
the Angirasas were intimately connected with the royal families 
and that they had tremendcus influence over them. We can also 
appreciate the popularity and prestige of the Angirasas among the 
royal families. 


In the epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the Angi- 
rasas play a very important part, In fact it issuggested by me 
elsewhere? that the present version of the Mbh and Ramayana 
is due to the direct influence of the Angirasas and the Bhrgus. 





| R. Fick, Z RE. Vol. VI, p, 353 ff, Also Thomas, Life and Bagêna: of the 
: Buddha pp. 22-23. 

2 Malalaskara, Dictionary of Pali proper names vol, 1, p. 20. 

5 Hillebrandt, Vedische mythologie vol. II, pp, 156-1577, ` 
Euh „ Vedic Index, vol, I, p. 283, n E 

7 " Dictionary of Pali proper names loc. oit, . su i 

6, ‘See my papers (i) ABORT vol, ‘xxiv p. 07-82; (ii) Bombay University 
Journal vol, xii, part IT Sept, 1943. P l 





CE BHAGAVADGITA XVI.8 


( sraequstfüg & ... ... ) 
BY 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


. In XVI. 6, (at arent ASRR suut ma xd Ray Rara: Mere 
angi wn HT N ) Srikrsna tells Arjuna that he would describe 
to. him , the Asura Bhitasarga, and in verses 7-20, Srikrena 
winds up by saying that those who had secured the Asuri yoni, 
ultimately are destined to go to the worst state, without even 
having a chance to be one with him ( sug giae wer sen 
seat aaia emu adi repu mieu n XVI. 20). Srikrsna 
condemns these Ásuravonis in no uncertain terms, calling them 
wrap, semp, aRar (XVI. 9), amaha (XVL 15), 
WATANGAN: (XVI. 16), sgua, suum (XVI. 19) etc. The 
description of the Asurayonis is however a general one and it is 
not clear from the text, against what partieular rival theorists, 
the wrath of Srikrsna is directed. It is proposed to discuss the 
verse Baas à smi | 

amena Praenameae Il (XVI. 8 ) 


in this paper, to find out whether some definite information 
can be had from it, which would furnish some clue to the persons 
Stikrsna had in his mind. 


Let us first see what the old commentators have to say in the 
matter. The Gujrat! Printing Press edition of the Bhagavadgita 
contains as raany as nineteen commentaries. Out of these. only 
two, migon and uguzgaéter (... Miene RRR ) definitely 
say that the TEMA or materialists are referred to here; the 
qadar says that either the Sisik or the ABs are meant; 
awai of Vallabha refers to Wess. Other commentators 
content themselves with explaining the various expressions ia 
the verse, which leaves no doubt that they also agree in believing, 
that the wrstaraes are referred to. Thus :—- 
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agaaa — qar GUHSaSTITCEE sea || at. ) 
ATAPA ANANG E AT GTA serene a! ( vr. ) 
ana: wer... fremeadariatarg: | ( er. wr. ) 
TANAH gera aa! g d.n) 
a frd aa garasa a agaang, | (a. omo) 
gagatan | ( sfr.) 
Iesv TAA | (a. d.) 
anaea—ara TATA TAS | (at. ) 
— HO meee a ( xr.) 
—ofier Reagan | (ar. urs ) 
—a qdrser after agate | ( g. d. ar. ) 
—Iesermioararmasiesa | (a. a. ) 
—aalt a sfaer aa auta | (a. a. at. ) 
— ANANE vfi agen | (sf. ) 
ARAR SAI: GAIEI ENEE, CNR 
Taaa eraga wages faee sataniia gra- 
zat frame aera: | ( art. ) 
dge: quere summ... adhe sore ata 
alate | (tte ur. ) 
qaia guae AANE KATA senden! (wr. ar. ) 
qari A ATANG: |S aaay gar quc 
ra TAMAT eureateau | sr. s. zt.) 
IA TATI: wÜpesdivegiegengnpe wa SUD areas 
eraganae... qar napa aday wi ped: qaaa- 
wed TAHUN, sququpis Trenggana. wf 
distat! ( S. a. Br.) 
singer qeeqeenuzarat TATAHAN uere 
WES UP ORAT METTE 
eges a meene wre: | (at. ): 
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It would be.seen from the above that though the commentators 
differ here and there as regards the explanation of certain words, 
they take the verse to refer to “he Carvakas who do not believe 
in any Controller of the Universe, regard sensual pleasures ag 
the summum bonum of life, aid acknowledge no other authority 
but the PratyaksapramZna. We however think that the Carvakas 
could not have been referred to here, The expression aad is a 
pointer in this connection, As far as the Carvakas are concerned, 
the world is to them, not only 30t sme, but the only wer they can 
think of. That is why Sankara hss to put forward the lame 
explanation of awat as ' The world is as full of untruth as the 
Cirvakas themselves are’. Similarly others take wer and sie to 
mean ‘ Visnu’, aterus takes mW Wd to mean ‘not produced 
from the ceaseless cycle of Dharma and Adharma, but from ite 
own nature,’ because, even the Vedantin can hardly challenge 
the creation from the union of male and female generally. 

Modern editors likewise exslain the verse in question as con- 
taining the views of materialists, We give below a few typical 
explanations ~~ 

Telang :— They say the Uriverse is devoid of truth (that is, 
contains nothing that is entitled to belief, as the Vedas ote, ), devoid 
of fixed principle (no principle based on virtue and vicein the 
government of the world), and devoid of a ruler, produced by 
union ( of male and female) ceused by lust (they do not believe 
in any unseen cause, but say t3e lust of mankind is the cause of 
the universe) and nothing elze. 

Davies :— " The Universe", say they “has in it neither truth, 
nor order, nor a ruler, is mot produced by a succession ( of 
causes ), and is only designed for lusts. " 

l [Davies says that atheists of a coarse sensuous type seem 
to, be chiefly assailed ... Mat»rialists like the Cārvākas, who 
admitted only one source of snowledge, our sense-perceptions, 
and therefore refused to admit the truth or reality of any person 
or thing that is not cognisable by the senses, are here denounced. 

SW... They do not believe that the word is a real creation, 
but only a fortuitous ecneoursa of atoms. 

aafaiaan «- They deny: thet there is any moral government 
of the world, and therefore thet it has a Supreme Lord. 
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wIUqudiuaguW:-—' Not proceeding from one to another by way 
ofsuecegsion" (Lassen) They deny such a succession in the 
order of development or creation as the Sankhya or Yoga system 
of thought. } 

* Barnett :— They say ihe universe is without truth, without 
foundation, without Sovran, arising in no serial order, NE 
nothing but desire for its motive force. 

[This is a description, no doubt grossly exaggerated, of thé 
Hindu sceptics (Cárvükas or Lokayatas) who are mixed up, 
doubtless unfairly, with carnal sinners and persecutors of the 
faithful |. : 

There thus seems to be general unanimity amongst commen- 
tators, both ancient and modern, regarding the subject-matter of 
the verse in question, The views of the materialists are said 
to be attacked here. ‘Looking to the general trend of the whole 
description of the Asurayonis as found in (XVI. 7-20), we think 
that the vehement, almost fanatical hatred (aras (wa: mua 
aang auum | feremserespurergedg Tag 3 agi sm 
qar wr went AAN gaga Wes aar aremunt afa 6 Rod) 
entertained by the Lord, against these Asurayonis, points to 
some rival philosophie creed which seeks deliberately to pervert 
the minds of peoples and tries to wean them away from the 
worship of Vasudeva or Kisna. Actually, the Cārväkas or 
Lokaystikas have never been taken very seriously at any period 
by philosophers and there was hardly any need for such down- 
right denuciation of them. Agsin, as has been pointed out 
above, no Carvika would ever call the world aaa, nor can the 
explanation of agreng as ' produced by the union of male and 
female’ be called fantastic or absurd. 


We must therefore look to some other philosophical creed 
as being the target of the Lord’s condemnation, We think that 
it is the Buddhists and their creed that are attacked here, in 
close conformity with the line of attack taken by the Brahma. 
sitras in IT. 2, 18-32. Thus, 


agaa — The meaning of this expression is ‘produced or 
coming from awa’. The Bauddhas believe thatthe sago is 
produced from the' destruction of the gam, This is refuted 


* 
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by the Sūtra arvatstercra (12. 2,26) on which Sankara. says, 
wag anega, qe: RaagaissnnaearresarTaraeAa: 
ef ert regiae | aaa aorta maga mrawata” sf). 

aggya —‘ Having no »e-manent basis’, The Vedantins 
olaim Brahman as the mast (zar gee afier) for the ata; but the 
iret or the safaat of che Bauddhas, being aftr, cannot 
be the sfaer. (Satra wirama If. 2. 32, on which Sankara says, 
zenza arama Raa wait afterancaniaqaheyarred 
WATANGAN aaae age dw TIBANE 
Regearerata grey ar anano A kaiii iiia 
TATANAN: quaià | ) 

sqmuquaW-——'Produeed by a causal chain’, This is the 
waeruegiz doctrine of the Sauddhas, refuted in the Sitra 
ghanana aaen Aaaa (IL 2. 19) on which Sankara 
says azaniaaigeers (a wrernzqrsfaur GET sg MAET Wag 
vui agar TSU saga way UTI aep atte: TETANEN us aT 
iuda ) qveefaiassuinieausre yea ANNAA SAAE aU 
aaa gÈ mur AH | guru | weg HIST, |... SATATA TSU 
Ratai gadug a NT NGAPA NGA «waunüu g wet Hesse 
awai 1) - 

AMAT —‘ Having no eoniroller', As the xaa can be 
nocounted for, as having been produced by the causal chain, 
Bauddhas do not admit any other agency like 24%. This is 
refuted in the Satra, wgam wuceégesíd aas: (IL 2.18) on 
which Sankara says agaran: | ga: | gagaman 
ex | aasaga quz | sewer a ra adaa sig: 
magat Raver agequremamum | ) 
^ grazaea— Having araat kor its cause’, According to the 
Ramn Bauddhas, arge? does not exist; the seraatasa in the 
sma is due to araq fasg (This is refuted in the Sitra arardis- 
gaga: 12.30 on which Sehkara says a wat TATANG 
sara SANGAT ANTA TATA |... TAN TANNA ANTA ara 
ATENG ara Tatak |) 

We take agin as aaa + T and not ag H+ BT; similarly N4187 
is matu, and not A+oT+92, The compound agter (ANTA ATH 
emen) is regarded as ungrancmatical by some. But there are 
many ungrammaticel or un~Paininiya forms in the Gita, so the 
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objection hased upon grammatical irregularity has no force. 
Besides, NTT can be shown as formed in accordance with the 
attra “agr: (Tia (agro 8177Y). The verse NWAR- 
RETR... thus appears to contain a summary of the points taken 
by the Brahmasitras for the refutation of the Buddhists. If our 
interpretation of the verse, given above is accepted, it would 
appear that the Gita in its present form is both Post-Brahma- 
sütras and Post-Buddhistic. 

The Sàakhyas also are atheists and regard the sym as the 
outcome of the union of Purusa and Prakrti, and meant for the Wit 
of the 9&9 ; but for them who are qcgiTatí23s, the aita is certainly 
neither NWT nor smíám, Besides, the Gita (as also the Brahma- 
sütras) has borrowed so much from the Sankhya philosophy 
and looks upon it with such a great respect that it is 
impossible to believe that the S&xskhyas are the object of such 
violent denunciation in the Gita, 

The Vaisesikas regard the saq as adat and wWweaewdqa 
( produced out of the union of the atoms), but they also do not 
regard it as awe ( even though they are Naratyaneqs) or snas, 
as according to them the Paramàánus are eternal. So, the Gita 
cannot be referring to them either in the verse Hit etc. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we think it very 
probable that the Gita refers to the Buddhists and roundly 
denounces ‘them in XVI. 6. The translation in that case, 
should be :— 

^ They (the Buddhists) speak of the world as having come out 

of Asat (non-existence), having no stable basis, having no 
Controller, being produced in succession (the preceding one produc. 
ing the succeeding one in a causal chain, the last one producing 
the first), and in short, having Vàsan& as the producing agent. 


-~ 
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STUDIES IN THÉ HISTORY OF TÁMBULA — 
. HISTORY OF THE VERSE ABOUT THE THIRTEEN . 


QUALITIES OF TAMBULA — BETWEEN 
A. D, 1200 AND 1900 
BY 
P. K. GODE 


. During: the course of my study of the history of tümbüla 
1 have often been told by ladies and gentlemen. about 2 “tambila 
with 13 gunas or qualities. I propose in this article o record. 
literary evidence aboat such a ambula with 13 qualities. in 
particular. 


(1) The belief in the numercus good qualities of tambula is 
reflected in the following subhêsita! which actnally refers to 


1000 qualities of tambula in a hyperbolical style:— 
“alase aur dit wu wu | 


quisíq p ARS e grarfaestea, n e u 


Translation :— " C friend, there are a thousand good qualities 
of a tàmbüla ; there ia, however, one great bad quality associated 
with it viz. the sending away ( of guests ) after its bestowal. " 

(2) The anonymous medical compendium called the Yoga- 
ratnükara ( &nand&$rama, Poona, 1900 ) composed before A,D. 1746 
contains the following verse mentioning the 19 qualities of 
tümbuai— ` I 


bu 


Page 35-—“ args szídepgeurewi em «rare . 
aret garant engt TATANAN | 
asqui TEGEN TIANG 
atque wu ANGGON: Tas 8 esa: 1 88 


1 See p. 242 of Subhigita-Ratnükara ( Collection of Witty and Epigram- 
matic Sayings in Sanskrit ) ed, by Krishna Shastri Bhatawadekar, Bombay, 
1872, Tho Index of the first lines of verses given at the end of this 
book indicates, wherever possible, the: sourées from which the verses have 
been taken, The verse about tämbīla is, however, indicated in the Index as 
a miscellaneous verse ( wizhout a definite source ), 
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In view of this verse the belief about the /9 qualities of 
tambila appears to have been current in India more than 250 
years ago.’ We must, therefore, try to trace the above verse in 
sources earlier than A. D. 1700. 


'(9)- Ina MS of a work called Prastévaratnakara (No, 320 of 
1884-86 in the Govt, MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona) the above verse is quoted on folio ?* as follows :— 

^ queque wafdwusumWi ant sarad 
aasi piraati sagt SAMANA | 


ot tN, 


TENTU Age wants 
aiee AS IATA NUT ebd W gém: t” 


The .Prastávaratnükara is a poem treating of various subjects. 
It was composed by Haridasa son of Purusottama in A. D. 1557 
(see Cata, Catalogorum by Aufrecht, Part I, p. 360 ). 


Tt is; clear from the above evidence thaé the verse about the 
13 qualities of tàmbüla is earlier than 4, D. 1557, 


(4) In a MS of Dhanvantari Nighantu (No, 923 of 1884-87 ) 
in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R, Institute the verse 
‘about the 13 qualities of (dmbüla reads as follows :— 


. Folio 28 —“atasagiann n 
atas «zd surau at wuria 
araci TAAT gant efafsraTars. | 
aaea Aas wranmasud c 
aie wr rarum: TANG W goer: u” 
This MS is dated Saka 1605 (= A. D. 1683). It contains the 
text of the Dravyüvali or the Dhanvantari Nighantu followed by the 
text of the Rajanighantu. This verse is found in the text of the 


ajang kant, whioh is dalled in the eleven as “ Nighanta- 
sastra” i 


5 j The Rajanighanfu of Narahari ( C. A. BD, 1450) as printed 
by the Anandaérama, Poona, 1896, also cantatas: the verse in 
É question, Tt reads. 88 solowa ss 
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Page 181 -- “ ate sg fewqsuergi sm emaa 
amei paaa SING giaa | 
araara Aage piri 
AIST TS | aAa DOT: ASA gaT: i 
ngu” 

It would be clear from zhis quotation that the verge about the 
13 qualities of tümbüla is earlier than about A, D. 1450, 

(6) A work on charmasdsira called the Jyotirnibandha by 
Sivaràja or Sivadáss, published by Anandajrama, Poona, 1919, 
also contains the verse urder reference among the 24 verses on 
f@mbila recorded in this work, which is earlier than A, D. 1594 
according to S. B. Dikshit ( vide p. 476 of History of Indian Aatroa- 


nomy, Poona, 1896 ) The verse reads as follows in this work = 
Page 235 —“arge pefamaurrat emt wurqiteqa 
amti giagi gg PANAMA | 
TETUA TAD HUT TAAT 
argot HS GUTQAHIUTS easly d TWAT AV? 

This evidence corroborates the quotation of the verse in the 
Rüjanighantu (c. A. D. 1450), 

(7) The Sanskrit anthology crlled the Stukttmuktavali by 
Jalhana composed in A. D. 1258 for Krsna, the Yadawa King of 
Devagiri ( Vide p. 12 of Introduction to Suktimuktavali, Gaikwar 
Ori. Series, Baroda, 1938). In this anthology some verses are 
recorded under the topic bhojana (dinner) Among these verses 
we find two verses on /@miiila from Varahamihira (c. A. D. 500) 
and three anonymous verses on fümbü/a including the verse 
about the 13 qualities of (Gmbila which reads as follows :— 

Page 402— “ange TEMENAN at warantaa 
aati BRAT gt set TT | 
aaa Sat anes as 
o mgee Wa TATU: enis Tes AT |B” 
| Tho text of the verse shows some variations in this antho- 
logy. The expression “sranadgted” in line 2 is dropped 
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altogether and in its place the expression “giua” from 
line 3 is pushed up. The 3rd line viz, “ siéuno Saat Sigur 
sgk” is altogether new, ousting out the two epithets of 
lümbüla viz. " Tawun, far” occurring in subsequent 
quotations of this verse. Perhaps the text of the verse as quoted 
by Jalhana is in the oldest form. 

It would appear from the evidence recorded so far that the 
idea about the 13 qualities of tüámbüla was current in India about 
A. D, 1200, if not earlier. At this stage of my inquiry about the 
history of the verse under reference I may raise the following 
questions for investigation :— 

(1) Is Jalhana fhe author of the verse ? 

(2) Can we trace the verse in sources earlier than A. D. 1200? 

(3) What other texts, excluding those recorded in this paper, 

quote the verse subsequent to A. D. 1200 ? 

In the Subhisitaratnabhandigaram ( N. S. Press, Bombay, 1911 ) 
I find the following anonymous verses about Snüna and 
tümbüla :— 

Page 150 -saran ( Bath ) 

“art aa aaga STAT Saas 
SANTAI mercgu aud don: d 
eraat grga GANTANG 
aint wai «gt cwn TAA Wr: 2e ^ 
aaga- atq satiate feraut dati Arit 
Ret sravafggra ead Hedge rua i 
aatre wadsrpt agers vr 
TATANAN ASRIKT SEAT: WATU d 28 ty” 

The verse about fimbiila in the above extract is similar to the 
verse about the 13 qualities of ambula which I have traced back 
upto about A, D. 1250, 

In the Triennial Report ( for 1893-94 ) by Sheshgiri Shastri MS 
No. 51 is called {eaat which is ascribed to Bhojaraja. 'The 
following lines giving the qualities of /ümbülu are found in 
this M8 :-- 
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“agh area ramai— 
AAA evo eS VAT CEA UE 
quise gi aui saga u 
gear Eee: arga atest wa)» 

One of the best and perkaps the earliest stanza describing the 
good qualities of (a@mbiila is the following, found among the three 
stanzas on (ümbüla in charta? 77 of the  Brhatsamhita of Varaha- 
mihira (C. 4. D. 500) waich describes the preparation of 
perfumes ( gandha-yuktt ) À— 

* era TATA e eaan 
WEWITTHITEIS gysga T | 

SA Stila Prata era Tare 
arggàanqd TOT Bais d WM d 

V. Subrahmanya Sastri in his edition of the Brhatsamhita 
(Bangalore, 197 ) Vol. II, p. 4612 translates the above stanza 
as follows :— i 

“ Betel stimulates love, sets off the physical charm, creates 
popularity, gives good smell to the mouth, strengthens the body 
and dispels diseases arising from the phlegm. It also bestows 
many other benefits "—S/oha 35 

The above verse contains a major number of the good qualities 
of lümbüla out of the numbər recorded in the verse about 13 
qualities of iümbula, I eannot, however, say if the verse of 
Varühamiliira about f@mbii’z quoted above has influenced subse- 
quent verses about the guncs of fambiila, some of which have been 
recorded by me in this paper. 


-ANANDAVARDHANA'S TREATMENT OF PRATIBHA | 
IN RELATION TO DHVANI 
( With an appendix on ‘ Poets who show open recognition 
2 — of the theory of Dhvani? ) 
BY 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY. 


After discussing the theory of Dhvani in all ita bearings, 
Anandavardhana proceeds to demonstrate how poetry is enriched 
remarkably as a result of conforming to this principle. Endless 
variety of Pratibha ( Creative Imagination) in poets is said to be 
brought about by the agency of Dhvani In other words, Dhvani. 
might be characterised as the touchstone of poetic genius. 
Tf there is sufficient genius in the poet, he will succeed in infu- 
sing variety and fresh charm into his poem even while handling 
such subjects as have become hackneyed and trite. What has 
been already said by an ancient poet may yet be made to look 
new and interesting provided there is the gift of Pralibha in the 
poet, And in such cases, Pratibha invariably takes the form of 
Dhvani in some shape or the other” Rasa especially contributes 
a great deal to the ever-fresh charm in literature, It endows 
a new lease of charm even to dullest themes; and the poet should 
direct ‘his special attention towards achieving beauty of Rasa 
though there are other varieties of Dhvani? So long as ‘poetic 





! wana wp op aT aane alas | AAAI SHAT sias: || 


— Dhu, IV, I 
( Dhv. = abbreviation used for Dhvanyaloka; page references are to the 
Kashi Sanskrit Series Edn. with Locana and Büla-priyá, 1940 ), ` : 


? eril argent aer Bala | 

afr warms qureiequaem do — Dhu. IV, 2 
amarga weg teat: 1. 

fareiscaaeaal dia: BETA TENAN, | 

wegaj e gré: Bea vatum |. 

Wd Fal gar WHAT gA HS 

sagsag e AS RRAN TACT | bul" 
wana wafer pA: TIGAN UI — Dhu, IV. 3-5, 


b 
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imagination functions with the support of the various types of 
Dhvani and Gunibhiita-vyangy2, there ia no fear of the province of 
poetry being exhausted.’ Inthe absence of Pralibhü, of course 
nothing can serve as a theme for a poem, Some might say that 
more than Pratibha, it is bandha-cchaya or dexterity in employ- 
ing a sweet and pleasant style that makes for a poem, This 
cannot be true as no pleasant style can emanate in the absence of 
Pratibha, Style is related nə: only to words but also to the mes- 
nings; and to say that style depends exclusively onthe beauty 
of words and not on the beauty of meanings is unwarranted. At 
that rate, even sweet-sounding nonsense would deserve the 
designation of poetry. But as a matter of fact, true poetry arises 
out of the fusion of beauty in words as well as ideas. Composi- 
tions having beauty of style alone are also loosely called poems 
just in the same way as ccmpositions which bodily reproduce 
ideas of others are regarded es poems.. But they do not merit that 
designation? 

Before bringing the bock toe close, Anandavardhana offers 
some hints to the aspiring poet. In his anxiety to achieve novelty 
and variety, such an aspirant should not entirely sacrifice truth 
in Nature. Fidelity to natıral truth does not mean absence of 
poetry. Nature herself, says Anandavardhana, admits of endless 
variety and striking novelty. Time, place and circumstance 
contribute to this natural variety and thus the scope of primary 
meaning also is unlimited.’ 

In this connection Anandavardbana notes a plausible objection 
about the variety that Pratibha is capable of contributing to 
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poetry. The objection is that a9 a matter of fact no such variety 
is possible due to Pratibhd. Poets universalise on the basis of 
their limited experience only and they cannot be expected to have 
visions into the past, the present and the future like the Yogins. 
Such universalised experience of laymen is but restricted in scope 
and the first poets like Valmiki have certainly exhausted the field, 
What variety, then, can be left to later poets? At the most, the 
variety may be supposed to exist in the manner of re-presenting 
the older ideas, not in the matter presented. ! 


Anandavardhana meets the objection by pointing to the 
undisputable variety of poetic charm instanced in different 
master-poets. If the objection were true, there would be no 
possibility st all for a setond poet to be rightly so regarded after 
Valmiki, the first poet, since there would be no matter for poetry 
except the universalised phenomena, already exhausted by 
Valmiki. But it is not so. The critic, himself says that the 
seeming novelty in poets is due to ukti-vaicitrya or variety in the 
manner of presentation. And since matter is always inextricably 
connected with manner, novelty in manner necessarily implies 
novelty in matter too. The idea of novelty in manner does not 
go against the theory of Dhvani either. On the other hand, it 
reinforces the possibility of limitless variety in poetry due to 
Pratibha, * 


Primary meaning, rendered manifold owing to differences in 
time, place, circumstance, etc., is pressed into the service of 
poetry quite often as is seen ina number of instances; but its 





TAA DÊNTA TATANAN segs EISE ERE a AAAA | 
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beauty is made all the more striking by the mingling of Rasas. t 
The infinite possibilities of poetry are thus due to the clever use 
ofthe various shades of primary and suggested senses with a 
touch of Rasa, Like the resources of Mother Nature, the infinite 
. possibilities of poetic themes can never be drained off even by a 
- million Vacaspatis work:rg together with all their might. 
Provided the poet is careful in incorporating Rasa, Bhüva, etc. in 
harmony with Aucifya, into bis themes which are rendered mani- 
fold by the agency of time, place, context, etc., far form exhausting 
the poatic field, such attempts will contribute new shades of charm 
which will increase the prcxinos of poetry immeasurably, 2 

In spite of all this, there are bound to be some coincidences 
amongst poets since all grean men think alike. But they should 
not be always regarded as deliberate plagiarisms.? There are 
indeed three distinct types 52 coincidence: The first is like that 
of a reflected image; the second is like that of a painted picture; 
and the third is like that of sersons bearing resemblance in bodily 
features, The first kind of coincidence should be avoided by an 
aspiring poet as it contains 20 life or body of its own. The second 
kind also deserves to be eschewed lacking as it does the essential 
life of poetry. The third, howsver, can be utilized freely; for 
when there is a different bcdy as well as soul, there ia no fear of 
mistaking the one for the cther.* That is to say, if the poet can 
clothe the idea in a different garb and can infuse new life into it 
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by introducing Rasas, he need not be afraid of handling themes 
even worked upon by other poets, Provided there is the presence 
of Dhvani, the soul of poetry, even themes modelled upon earlier 
ones will acquire new beauty just as the delightful face of a 
woman will appear charming in its own way in spite of strong 
resemblance with the moon.' In other words, no theme will 
become trite or outworn when itis handled with due regard to 
Suggestion. ` 
So much about sentences which echo earlier utterances. But 
so far as letters and words sre concerned, it is practically 
impossible that there should be any originality. The same letters 
and words in the language have tu be employed perforce by every 
poet, Once there is the toush of Suggestion, these do not act as 
blemishes at all in poetry." Well-known paranomastic words 
can thus be utilized by poets without any hesitation. In short, 
anything, including even those that smack of earlier “influence, 
can be turned into good account as a subject for a new poetic 
composition ; only, true connoisseurs must be able to feel a flash 
of aesthetic pleasure about it.? If they cannot feel it, then the 
composition falls short of the water-mark of poetry. 
Anandavardhana concludes with an exhortation addressed to 
poets to ply their profession without any misgivings, to compose 
more and more poems abounding in manifold ideas and nectar- 
like Rasas; and the poets are reassured that Goddess Sarasvati 
herself will fulfil their desire for being original and that they 
need not be worried by the prospect of appropriating the wares of 
others. * 
! apasae CRA yaaga | 
qeq TAAT asa: yids Aaaa I — Dhu, 1V, 14 
* AIREA AEA usb RA qure | 
que paa pega samia qg Magan — Dhu, IV, 18 
? gait age va aa aipa Prepared gR | 
ewpraníd yigma qug mepa ARa daR M 
— Dhu, IV, 10 
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| APPENDIX 
POETS WHO 3HOW OPEN RECOGNITION OF 
THE THEORY OF ' DHVANI' 


Anandavardhana’s Dhvani-thecry obtained universal accep. 
tance at the hands of later writers on Sanskrit Poetics, though 
in the beginning there was fierce opposition. It would be of some 
interest to note how far posts were influenced by the theory. 
Since we have to rely only upon the express mention of their 
attitude towards Dhrant on the part of the poets, the number of 
such poets will have necessarily to be small and restrictéd. A 
large number of poets who might possibly have held the theory 
in high esteem and yet do not openly acknowledge it in so many 
words, will have to be excluded from consideration. As a rule, 
we can expect no poet to go off ata tangent and indicate his 
preferences for this or that literary theory. It is not normal. 
Exceptionally, we find some authors who do so and here an 
attempt is made to bring together the remarks of such poeta- 
who bestow high praise or. the greatness of Dhvani in Poetry. 

1. Bilhana( 11th Century ) finds an occasion to bestow praise 
on the greatness of poetry in the first canto of his Vikramanka- 
devacarita, In this connection he sulogises Divani as follows:— 

Rasadhvaneraghvani ye caranti 
l Saùkrāntavakroktirahasyamudrāh | 
te smat prabandhünavadhürayantu, 
Kurvantu áesah Sukavükyapüthan w ! = 

2, “Mankha(ka) ( 12th Century ), the author of Srikanthacarita, 
devotes the whole of the second canto for a poetic consideration 
of the meritorious function of poets and a censure of captious 
critics, The nature cf good poetry also comes in for considera- 
tion. The following verses will serve to show Maskha’s sincere 
admiration to the theory of Rasa-dhvani :- 





| Op. Cit. I. 22 (The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts 
Series, No. 62 ). 
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artho’sti cenna padasuddhirathüsti sapi 

no ritirasti yadi sa ghatana kutastya | 
Sapyasti cenna navavakragatistadetad 

vyartham vind Rasamaho gahanam kavitvami | 
Taistairalankrtisatairavatamsito’ pi 

rüdhà mahatyapi pade dhrtasausthavo pi | 
nina vind ghanarasaprasarübhisekam 

Kawüdhiràjapadamarhati na prabandhah? ii 


9. Vedanta-Desika who was a great exponent of the Visista- 
dvaila system in the sixteenth century was also a poet of no mean 
order, He is the author of Yadavübhyudaya, a Mahüküvya in 
twentyfour cantos, of Hamsa-sandesa, a lyric, of Sathkalpa- 
suryodaya, a drama in ten acts and of Subhüsitanivi a collection 
of his own memorable verses. In the last named wok we come 
across the following tribute paid to Dhvani in Poetry :— 

Avpankiladhiyah $uddhàh 
sddhumanasavritayah 1 
vamants Srutijivdtum 
Dhvaniin navarasaspadam wi 
In the Yádovübhyudayo also we read :-- 
Sa kavih, kathyate srastà 
ramate yatra bharati | 
Rasabhdvagunibhiita- 
ralamkürairgunodagaih n ° 

4, Nilakantha Dikgita i is a great poet of the seventeeth century 
who has written several poems such as Sivalilarnava (a Mahakavya 
in 22 cantos ), Gangüvatarana, Nalacaritanütoka, Kalividambana, 
Sabhürafijana-$ataka, Anyüpadesasataka, Santi-vilasa and Vaíirügya- 
$alaka,- In the first canto of the Sivalilàrnava $ we „come across an 
unqualified praise of dhvani in more stanzas than one. Some of 
them are noted below :— 





M 





Srikanthacarita, 11, 30 ( Kavyamala Edn. ). 
Ibid, 11. 32, 

Sukavipaddhati, first verse, 

Op. Cit. Y. 5. 

Sri Vani Vilas Press, Edn.. 
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Sühityavidyàjayaghanzcyaiva 
sathvedayants kavayo yasainsi 1 
yathà yathasyam dhvarirujjihite 
- tatha tatha si-hati mulyabhedan || I. 8 
yüvatkaver mardavamuldibandhe 
yavaddniyah &otari komalatvam | 
tüvaddhvanaa 'advyatibhedamile 
tàralvamülaraxrtika vadant || T, 9 
asminmahatyastamitüryavedwye 
visrtvare victtaranguritya | 
kavyadhvanau jcgrati dehabhajàm . 
karnat viseych kathamaagyasabdah n T, 10 
Vakrokiayo yaira vibhssanünz 
vakytrlhabadaah, paramah prakar sah \ 
arthesu bodhyesrabhid} aiva dasah 
sū k@cidanya saranth kavina?1 n I, 19 
kvürthah kva $abdah kua rasah kva bhaváh 
kva vychgyabaedaih kva ca vükyaritih 1 
kiyatsu drsith kavinā nz deya . 
kimasti rajfimniyaliha cintáu T. 30 
anyonyasa?isargavisesaramyà- 
i pyalanirtth scatyula gucaniya | 
nirvyangyasare cavisiAlthandke 
niskrantajive vapustva dattà n I, 36 
vidvatpriyam vycngyapatham vyatitya 
Sabdarthacitresu kalervilasat \ 
prüpto'nurügo n:gamar-upeksya 
bhisiprabandhesviva pamaramam n Y, 37 
Krte yuge vyasijanaycvatirnan 
. Tretüyuge saeva gunthabhiva 1 
üsittrliye tu yuge’ rühazitram 
Yuge turiye ramakaprapaficah | T, 38 
Vacam vipaficimiva vtdayanto 
Kkarnümrtena dhvaning kavindrüh \ I, 57 


. Anandathurbrahmavikin yadeka- 


ste vyalgyalübhesu sctim kavinam \\ I. 63 
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labheya nindáàmapi satkavinüm 
savyangyasaurabhyarasairvacobhih | 
na tu pra$amsamapi duskavinüm 
durgandhibhirvitarasatramiblih n I. 44 
apyantikasthairavibhavaniyah 
suksmah prakrtya mrdusüklijanma | 
kutarkavidyavyasanopajátaih 
kolühalairna dhvaniresa vedyah n I. 72 
5. Inamthologies like the Subhüsitüvali we get some stray 
verses of poets who regard Dhvani with high esteem. Some of 
them are noted below :— 
kaverabhiprayamasabdagocaram 
sphurantamürdresu padesu kevalam | 
vadadbhivangath krtaromavikriyatr- 
janasya tiisnimbhavato’ yamafijalih n 
--Vijjikà 
i ( Subhdisudvali, 158 ) 
anudhghustah sabdairatha ghatanatasea sphufatarah 
padünümarthatmà sukhayati na tultànitarasah | 
yathà kimceitkiritpavanacalacinamisukataya 
kucübhogah sirinam sukhayati na tidghititamurah n 
l —Dharmasoka 
( Sükli-muktavali, IV, 36 ) 
yadeladvügarthavyatikaramayam kitncidamrtath 
taddnandasyandaih sahrdayamanürnsi snapayali | 
ida kavyam tattvate sphurati tu yadatrànugaramam 
tadantarbuddhinaih sphutamatha ca vàcümavisayah n 
—Hrsikesa 
( Sadukti-karnümrlam, V, 32.1) 
Dhvaninatigabhirena küvyalatlvanivesinà | 
Anandavardhanah kasya niisidinandavardhanah 1 
| —Rajasekhara 
( Süktimuktüvali, IV. 28 ) 


SOURCES OF SRI EUMARA'S SILPARATNA* 
BY 


Hans Loson 


More than one hundred years ago Ram Raz in his " Essay on 
the Architecture of the Hindus” (London 1834) gave for the 
first time an introduction into the Silpasastra as far as it was 
known to him and limited to his subject. He described the 
wretched condition of the manuscripis at his disposal and the 
difficulties of understanding. His reports were so discouraging 
that many decades passed away without proving any interest in 
that field of studies. It was only B. Laufer with his excellent 
edition and translation of the “ Citralaksana " contained in the 
Tibetan Tanjur who initiated a new era! A vivid interest turns 
towards the study and publication of Silpaéástras, Ganapati 
Sastri publishes some important texts (Maya, Sri Kumara, 
Bhoja's Samaranganasiitradhara ) Ersna Vinayak Vajhe edited 
the famous Kagyapasilpa alshough he only disposed of badly 
corrupted manuscripts. Pio3eer work was done in the inter- 
pretation of Silpaéistras by the late Gopinath Rao with his 
“ Blements of Hindu Iconography " and finally by the funda- 
mental publication of Kumara Acdrya’s "Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Architecture " comprising aiso an edition and translation of the 
Manasara, It will remain the special merit of these two scholars 
to have created for the first time a solid basis for fursher studies 
of Indian Silpasastras and for the commenting of Indian works 
of art. Nevertheless we are far froma clear thorough’ under- 
standing of all details and it will need a lot of intensive work to 
reach the desired and necessary aim. We cannot exrect to solve 
all problems because the whole matter is too complicated by the 








* This paper is dedicated to my teacher Prof, Dr. Kirfel in honour of his 
65th birthday, 

1 Dokumente der indischen Kunst. Erstes Hoft; Malerol. Das Citrala- 
kgana nach d, tibetischen Tandjur herausg. and übers, v, B. Laufer. Leipzig 

1913. 
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desperate condition of most of the manuscripts. Any hope that 
new manuscripts might help solving the various difficulties has 
proved an error, so that we are seldom ina position to fix a 
clear grammatical formulation, This fact may find his explana- 
tion inthe clumsy language developed among the artists who 
lived in their vocational circle in the usual isolation which was 
built up by caste and profession. They used the Silpasastras 
only to perform their work while other psople were not or only 
superficially interested in the matter. Itis obvious that in this 
way a highly technical language developed just as in other pro- 
fessional circles. Such a language is only accessible with the 
commentary of an expert, a Silpin, after eager studies, But in 
explaining the wretched condition of Silpa~manuscripts we have 
to bear in mind that many of them were written by Silpins who 
better knew to handle their instruments than to write. Many 
mistakes have their origin in the unfamiliarity of the writer 
with orthography. The Silpa-manuscript containing the 
indispensable theoretical and practical prescriptions for an 
artist's work was for every Silpin a treasure which was bequeath- 
ed by the father to the son from generation to generation, 1t was 
a kind of esoteric work the understanding of which was only 
necessary for the proprietor. For him it was indispensable that 
the instructions of the manuscript were absolutely correct while 
an accuracy of grammar, phrase and orthography was of subordi- 
nate importance. Beside this source of corruption we have to 
realize that often some material of the traditional S&stra grew 
obsolete and outmoded by the development of ideas and working- 
methods, It is clear that such a material was in a higher degree 
exposed to misunderstandings and mistakes because it became 
gradually unintelligible. So we can understand that the modern 
manuscripts display so many mistakes a lot of which can no 
more be repaired. Another reason for the pregent condition of 
the Silpa-literature is the lack of learned tradition in many 
cases, 


The Silpadastra has not yet lost its importance for modern 
India, In his “ History of Indian and Indonesian Art"! 


! p, 139-140, , 
20 [ Annals BLO. RL] 
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Coomaraswamy describes the employment of Silpins and 
we hear that they depend in their work on the Silpasastras in 
their hands, From this “act we may conclude that the knowledge 
of the Silpaéastra is indispensable for the correct and just 
interpretation of works of Indian art, On the other side we have 
to realize that the Śilpaśāstra, according to its practical 
importance, was always exposed to additions or alterations 
which had to bring them “up to date”, So itis very difficult 
to find out the correct date of a Silpagastra in its ancient form 
and to distinguish the original kernel from later additions 
because the language lacke all special and personal charac- 
teristics and there ara seldom some hinte for chronological 
conclusions,’ As tothe age of the Silpaddstra we know that 
already in the period of the later Guptas there existed a Silpa- 
vidya according to Hsüan Tsang, To approximately the same 
period belongs the Brhat Samhita which contains some chapters 
dealing with the same subject (53 ff.) The same date may ba 
assigned to the Matsyapurüna which teaches vastu vidya and 
pratimalaksana in the chapters 252 ff and displays here some 
affinity in ite teachings with tha afore-said Brhat Samhita, 
But for compendiums like Masya, KaSyapa otc. it is nearly 
impossible to find such characteristics as to settle a certain date, 
We only possess two works which can be dated fairly well: 
the Samardngana-siitradhara of Bhoja, the famous king of Dhara 
in the Lith century, and the Silparatna of Sr! Kumara of the 
latter part of the 16th century. This last work calls itself a 
compilation from detailed former teachings.? We have tried 
to find out some of the sources, so that we can learn which kind 
of works had the necessary authority and importance to feed 
the compilation, We shall only consider the second part of the 
Silparatna dealing with iconography and some other subjects. 
We discovered that most of this part can be reduced to 3 sources 
which enable us sometimes to correct faulty readings, 


1 An exception is Bhoja's work, but it is doubtful if it was practically 
followed by dilpins, Ibelieve thatit has in view to give informations to 
educated people who are interested in the subject, 


a Silparatna L1," 
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In the Matsyapurüna we find an enumeration of 18 Silpa- 
teachers', It contains the name of Maya whose tractate has 
been published by Ganapati Sastri, as well as the name of Bhrgu 
who, according to Vajhe belongs to the 3 authorities whose 
prescriptions are followed up to this day *. But we shall search 
in vain for the names of KaSyapa® or Agastya who was known 
as the author of the Sakaladhikdra*, Vajhe’s statement that 
Kaéyapsa was an authority followed especially between Himalaya 
and Vindhya appears only correct for modern timea, Sri Kumara 
in his Silparatna proves that the work of Kasyapa was highly 
appreciated in his lifetime also in the south, because it has been 
chosen as one of the main sources of Sri Kumüra's compilation, 
It would be desirable to examine the southern Indian art of the 
16th century and their correspondence to the prescriptions given 
in the KasyapaSilpa. 

Another source for the Silparatna is the 4th part of the 
Tsanagivagurupaddhati (kriyapada ) by Isanasivagurudevamiéra, 
This work has been published by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series (No, 69, 72, 77 and 83), It “embodies the 
teachings of a long line of Siva Yogins who were very influential 
all over India during the 9th, 10th & 11th centuries’ », The fact 
that the work cites often Bhoja assigns it to a date not earlier 
than 1060 a, Ch, The author uses many citations from other 








1 Matsyap. 252, 2-8. This enumeration is by no means authoritative, 
Nevertheless we find there some names generally connected with Ssilpa. So 
Nagnajit appears as áuthoz and partly as source of the Citralaksana ed. by 
Laufer side by side with Prahlada and Visvakarman, This latter is also 
knowa to Ram Raz (1.¢.p.8). Sukra is only known in connection with the 
Sukranitis&ra which contains some chapters on vastu and pratima, The other 
names do not appear connected with Silpa-works as far as I know. But in 
the other literature we find names of rsis connnected with $ilpa. We may 
remember the Pardgara sometimes cited in Bhattotpala’s commentary 
on the éilpa-chapters in the Brhat Samhita and Agastya. I do not know if 
Garga deals also with Silpa in his famous Samhita. 

2 Preface to edition of Kàfyapaéllpa p. 7. The Bhrgu-samhita has not 
yot been printed. 

5 lo.p.7. The Ka$yapa-samhit& enjoys authority in the area between 
Himalaya and Vindhya, the Bhrgusamhit& is followed between Krsnü and 
Tungabhadré and the south of the Tuhgabhadra there reigns the Mayamnta. 

* Ram Raz, 1 o, p. 8. 

5 Haraprasad Sastri in Vol, II, introduction. 
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authorities, Some of these citations occur also in the Silparatna 
in combination with passages borrowed apparently from the 
Iganadsivagurudevapadchati}. We find a Pihgalmata ( once ), 
Brhattantra ( once ), Maya ( 4 times ), Yogasiviya ( thrice ), Para- 
$ar& (once) and Yogasivapaddhati (once, probably identical 
with the aforesaid Yogasiviya ). 


Finally we have a third important source for the Silparatna 
the Prapafcasüratantre, This work ( published by Avalon in 
the Tantrik Texts Vol. XVIII-XIX ) is attributed to Sarhkara- 
cairya, but his authorship is at least very doubtful. With Avalon 
we will leave the decisicn of this question to the experts. For 
it is sufficient to know tnat the work belongs tó a fairly old age. 
From this text the Silparatna has borrowed a lot of dhyàna- 
verses, These verses have to create in the believers mind an 
image which must be a correct copy of the real idol with all its 
characteristics. It is obvious thai every verse of this kind isa 
unity of itsown. If we said that these verses have been borrow- 
ed from the Prapaficasdratantra, that may ónly mean that we do 
not know if they come from another source from whioh also the 
Prapafiensáratantra has borrowed them, For us they only can 
"be traced in the Prapaticasaratantra. 


It is not our purpose to give some analysis of the similarities 
between the Silparatne and the three sources. We want only to 
give here an accurate list of the correspondences. - In this list 
a = means full correspondence apart from the usual differences 
of readings. A s, means a far-reaching similarity, while ad, s. 
means an only distant similarity. 





1 Just the fact that [sanasivagurudevamisra announces his oitations, 
socurately indicating the name of the author or the work, entitles us to the 
supposition that everything not characterized in this way is the work of 
[Sanasivagurudevamisra or of one of his predecessors, 


1, 


LIST: 


Abbr.: SR = Silparatna; 15. = [sanaétvagurudev apaddhati; 
KS, = Kaáyapasilpa ; PrT. = Prapaficasdratantra, 


SR. IL 
6-20? 
22-243 
28-29" 
31-33 
35-36* 
385-423 
435-50 
535-58 
115-123 
13-14° 
17-18? 
2-240 
258 


27 
28-30 
31 
54-58 
590-602 
600-632 
63b-662 
74-767 
80 

813 


81-83? 
84-101” 


103° 
1035-106 


v nanunua 


lau ud 


un ggg dug 


"og 


IS. IV. 
36, 32-46* 
36, 4-5 


37, 99 
» ( p. 369, cit- 
from Pinga- 
lamata ) 
37, 40-42* 
», 49-60: 
( containing 
cit, from 
Brhattantra ) 


15 60^ 


SR, II. I$. IV, 
107 = „ after 65a 
(from Maya?) 

108-100 = ,, 65%-g72 

110-1133 = „ 68-71 

116 = ,, 72>~738 

117-122" = 77-82 

123. =) after 82- 
1-2 ( Maya 
33, 100 1-2) 

124-125 = 38 1-2 

1265-1335 = » 39-10? 
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THE GATHAS OF ZARATHUSTRA 
A PHILOLOGICAL STUDY 
By InacH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

This philological study of the Gathas is the result of over twenty 
ears’ labour by an eminent philologist whose book on ‘‘The Elements 
f the Science of Language'' is being used as a textbook of philology 
1 various universities of this country. 

The arrangement of the text and the notes is as follows :—As 
egards the romanized text, the author has followed the standard text 
f Geldner. But wherever he has found reason to alter a word he has 
dicated it by prefixing a small plus sign (*) to it. He has enclosed 
rithin square brackets [ ] those words which have seemed to him to 
e interpolations and as such spoiling the metre. Very rarely he has 
ad to add a word or words in order to fill out the metre and this he 
as indicated by enclosing them within ordinary brackets ( ). For 
ach verse is given first the Text with each word numbered consecu- 
ively. After that follows a literal, word for word translation, in 
'hich each word is numbered to correspond with the Text. 

After this literal translation follows a “‘Free English Rendering" 
1 blank verse where it is sought to reach the thought and spirit under- 
ying each verse. The variant readings differing from Geldner’s text 
re fully discussed in the notes. -In the notes are also discussed the 
rammar and derivations of words, parallel passages conveying the 
ame or similar iders are quoted from various langusges like Sanskrit, 
iter Avesta and Pahlavi, and each word is discussed grammatically. 

Of special interest to scholars is the Appendix on Gatha meter, 
iscussed for the first time as such, with scansion of every line and 
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Please send the following books to my address as noted below. 
.. copy/ies of The Gathas of Zarathustra (a philological study), 
t Rs. 25/- per copy. 
... copy/ies of The Chants of Zarathustra (Text, Literal Transla- 
ion and Free English Rendering ), at Rs. 5/- per copy. 
I am sending money herewith by Money Order/Cheque. 
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pada of all the 1302 composing the text. A special metrical index is 
prepared, based on the princip_e also found in the Vedas, that a unit 
of verse is also a unit of sense. 

Another unique feature of this work is a complete glossary, which 
is in fact a Gathic dictionary giving the grammar and derivation of 
all the words. This feature will be most valuable to students of the 
Gathas. 

The Message of Zarathustra is something sublime and far above all 
earthly knowledge. It is meant for all humanity and for all time. 
The present work is an attempt to measure the extent of His 
Wisdom and His Love. Here is the perfect union of the meticulous 
scholarship of the West, inspired by the two great Iranists of Germany 
—Geldner and Bartholomae, znd the philosophy of the East. Not 
being content with the literal and grammatical meaning of the words, 
the author has sought to reach tae spirit of the Gathas and the resulting 
translation is worthy cf a true devotee. 

The book, printed on white paper, will run to over 1000 pages, 
and will be published in cloth binding. The price will be Rs.25/- 
( 45 hs, or 7 $ ) ( postage extra). 

A separate limited edition consisting of only the romanised text of 
Gatha verses with a literal word for word translation and a free transla- ' 
tion in English ( without any notes) is also available. Price Rs. 5]- . 

The book is expected to be published about the end of March 1951. 
Kindly fill in the order form attached herewith. 
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Dr. IRaCH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, 
7, Vatchagandhi Road, 
BOMBAY 7. 


[ SPECIMEN PAGE ] 
LHUNAVAITI 7.15—Yas. 34.15 


1 2 3 4 
15. Mazda, at moi vahista 
5 6 7 8 9 
sravás -cà šyaoðanā -cà vaoca; 
10 11 12 13 
ta tū Vohü Mananha 
14 15 16 17 
Asa -ca išudəm  stüto, 
18 19 ' 20 
Xsmaka  X$a6rà, Ahura, 
2 22 25. 24 25 
fara&om  vasnà haidy3m da ahim. 


(7-9; 7-9; 7-9) 


2 1 3 4 
15. Therefore, O Mazda, unto me the noblest 


5 6 7 9 
words and deeds do-Thou-teach; 


10 11 12 13 
(both) these, indeed, through-Vohu Manō 


15 14 < 16 
and through-Asa (shall express) the yearning 
17 
of-(my)-prayers; 
18 19 20 
through-Your Xsa6ra, O Ahura, 
21 24 25 22 
regenerated make (my) Life, (and) as-Thou-wishest 
23 
—TRUE. 


Free English Rendering : 


Whatever words and deeds are noblest, best, 

Teach me, O Mazda, make my life express, 
Through Love of Fellow-man, through Search for Truth, 

The yearnings and the prayers of my heart: l 
Renew, Ahúrā, through the Strength to Serve, 

My Life, and make it as Thou wishest—TRvuE. 


Trans.: 8, Omitted. 9. Lit,, ‘do Thou declare’, 17, Lit., ‘praise’; orig, 6/1. 
22. Lit., ‘at-(Thy)-wish’s orig. 3/1. 
397 
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398 AnusNAVAITI 7.15—Yas. 34.15 (1-25) 


sravis—2/3 neu. The word is here used in the sense of ‘Teaching’. 
Mills trans. ‘doctrines’. Barth." points out that the triad Syao0and, 
sravah and stüt of this verse correspond to the $yoOana, vacah and yasna 
of the first verse of this Ha, and that they correspond respectively to 
the three commandments of Z., hvarsta, hüxta and humata. 

ià— Most scholars take this as plu., and I agree with this view. 
I take this as 1/3 and as referring to srava and $yao0aná. Kan. trans. 
‘through this’, as if it were 31. 

Vohü Manayhá At:á—Barth. construes these as voc.; Kan., more 
reasonably I think, takes each of these as 3/1. 

iSudam—2/1 fem. [he word is found in Yas. 31.14. Barth." 
mentions a denominative verb zfuidya-, used thrice in the Yasna 
Haptanhiaiti (Yas. 36.5; 38.4 and 39.4), which he trans. ‘to render thanks’, 
The word isudhyd is tound once in the RV. (i. 122.1), about which 
Geld.^ remarks that it implies 'a yearning, a quiet wish to attain some- 
thing’; he also adds that the Av. zsud-— also implies the same idea. The 
word therefore implies what the Hindus describe as the samkalpa, the 
purpose, or the goal, set before every prayer and religious act per- 
formed. The word is from viš- (Skt. is-, icch- ), to desire. There is 
also another /is— (Skt. ¢s-), to impel; the two merge insensibly into 
each other. 

stité—6/1, worshio or prayer, lit., ‘praise’. Here it means the 
silent inner prayer of thought and meditation rather than any outward 
act. Cf. Yas. 28.9; 34.2 and :2. 

Xfmükd—3|i of the poss. pron. 2nd pers. Note again the plu. form. 

ferasom—CÉf. Yas. 30.9. Barth." trans. ‘capable’; he further explains 
that this implies the end of a period of preparation and shows a readi- 
ness to get forward with the new order of things. I prefer to trans. 
‘regenerated’ or ‘renovated’. The underlying idea is the same as that 
of ‘conversion’ in Christian theology, a change of heart and a comple- 
tely new outlook on Lite. 

vasnaé—Found also as vasnd and occuring in both in O Pers. and 
in Av’ Inalmost every case the word is 3/1 and used adverbially. 
In RV. usdnd (3/1) is the only form used and it is also found in the 
sense of ‘with desire’, i.e., ‘zealously’ or ‘eagerly’. In OPers. the 
word is always coupled with Auramazdàha (611) and the phrase means 
‘by the wish (i.e., grace) of Abura-Mazda'. In Av. also the word is 
used with reference to the Will of Ahura Mazda. 'The word is also 
found in Armenian and the Turfan Pah. : 

haióyom—Barth. construes this with dá and trans. ‘assure’, i.e. 
make it true. Kan. takes it as an adv.', truly’. Note the long 2, which 
I think indicates the special emphasis on the word. 

ahiim—Barth.' trans. ‘mankind’ and explains it as ‘the sum total ot 
the living’. 
Trans, OF BARTH. : 

O Mazdah, make known to me the best teachings and actions, these O Good 
Thought and O Right the due of praise, ‘Through your Dominion, O Ahura, assure 
us that mankind shall be capabla according to ( Thy ) will, 





a. Wh, 1643 f., specially note 3, b. lbid,, 375-76, 
€, Der Rigveda, I, p. 152, ftn. 2, d. Whlt., Roots, p. 9. 
e. Wb. 1006-07. ji. Barth, Wb. 1393. g. Grass., Wh. 266, 


h, ZairWb,, p, 220. i. Wh, 107 ( middle). 
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341lbs; Cloth bound; Price, Rs. 60/-; Pre-publication 
Price, Rs. 50/-; Discount, under the rules, to Members, 
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The Rosary offers most raluable materials for deep Indologicel | 
meditation. 108 savants from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Europe and - 
America have contributed to it 108 ‘gems’ of their learned papers, ` 
almost all of them in English, on (+) Philology and Linguistics, ` 
(ii) Veda and Avesta, (itt) Post-Vedic Literature, (iv, Philoso- . 
phy and Religion, (v) Literary History, (vi) General History aud : 
(vii) Other Aspects of Indian Studies. The exhaustive General index . 
at the end marks a new departure and supplies a most useful tool | 
of reference. This work is indispensable for researchers «s also : 
| for those who have general interest in Indian subjects. 
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the less of original printings at Lahore (Pakistan) 
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ŚR. II,  . KS. Prt SR. 1I. KS. Prt. 
25, 16 = 6, 89 : 1092-1062. = " 71-735 . 
17 = 83, 49 "107-1099 = „ 74>-76> 
23-28 | = 48, 38-433 ` 153-155 = ,, 15, 44-46 
: 29-307 ^ = ,, 46*-47 156 =, 40 
309-822 =, 53-548 - SR. I. Ts. LV, 
2 ab = "E a + J 
dnt RE 27, 5-10 = 39, 4-10 
9 FAM, A 12-15% = 13°16 
- 37-38 = 48, 84-85 159-162 = 179-18? 
39-51 = 17, 5-21 11-996 = „ 220-9] 
52 =17,49 © 93-45 =, 30-52 
53-54 — , 66,63 4G" = gga 
i T5 47-48 = „ 59-60" 
78 = 15,24 See 
51-52 = „ 58-543 
81 = 15, 40 54-57 — , 55-58 
ue 20g 58-59 = 85-86 
] mu 600-62* = „ 86-87 ( 86 
925-93 = p 28°-29 erroneously 
94-95? Bo, 945? & twice ) 
36* 66-67" = „ 909-92: 
95-97? = oy 50~51 67*-68* = y 93 
97-100 = „ 5-57 68-69 = „ 99-100 
101 =, 62 70-73 = „ 101-104 
102° = ,, 64° 74-16 = , 94-965 
102° = 68° 778 &. 4, 96° 
1034 = „ 69° 77-79" = , 979-998 


This list makes it clear that a great portion of the Silparatna 
has been borrowed from the aforesaid three sources, I am sorry 
that these investigations could not be pursued ons more oxten- 
sive scale. But it was impossible to get the indispensable texts 
so that I had to restrict myself to the few cited works and some 
former collections of mine. I hope to find soon an opportunity 
to complete this report so that it may become a report on the 
sources of Silparatna. 

It appears not at all surprising to find in different &&stras 
on account of the homogeneous subject, similar or also verbally 
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corresponding passages. In our case the technical character of 
the śilpa intensifies the temptation to borrow from one another. 
We also know that the idaa of intellectual property never existed 
in ancient India, Nevertheless it is unusual that Sri Kumara has 
not followed the general usage to introduce each citation with 
the name of the author or the work, We also search in vain for a 
hint of general character about tke authors and works from which 
he borrowed. d 
It would be an interesting tasx to examine the method follow- 
ed by Śri Kumara in ccmosing his compilation, and to inquire the 
different borrowings in detail, but that would be beyond our pur- 
pose. We shall return to these problems later. . Here we only 
wanted to give some hints about some sources of the Silparatna, 


A PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE WORD 
SVA-GHN-ÍN IN THE RGVEDA 
Bv 
V. M. APTE 


I. The word §va-ghn-in occurs six times, in all, in the 
Rgveda : I. 92. 8; IL 12.4; IV. 20.5; VIII. 45.38; X. 42.9 and 
43.5. It looks like a compound-formation and is apparently 
constituted of two members, the first of which is svan, ‘dog’ and 
the second of which is evidently a derivative from the root han 
‘to strike’, ‘to slay’ made with the secondary suffix in, which 
often assumes a primary aspect and use. The accent is also 
perfectly regular on this supposition, as compounds of the De- 
pendent Determinative type with a derivative in in as final member 
have (as in all other cases ) the accent on the ix. Folk~etymology 
at least, would be perfectly justified in interpreting the compound 
as a Dependent ( Tatpurusa ) Determinative, where the first member 
has either (i) the sense of the Accusative giving to the compound 
the meaning, “One who slays dogs’ or (ii) the sense of the Instru» 
mental, the compound then meaning, ‘one who slays with dogs’ 
i.e. ‘a hunter’, Let us now turn to the interpretations of the 
word proposed by Sayana and later Vedic Scholars. 


2. For the first three ( out of the six ) passages of the occu- 
trence of the word, enumerated .above, namely, I, 92.8; Il. 12.4; 
IV. 20.3, the Sayana-bhasya gives the explanation: vyadba or 
mrgayu, ‘a hunter’, the full comment (as for example, in connec- 
tion with II, 12.4) being : Svabbir mrgan bant: sti svaghnt vyadbab, 
‘one who hunts game with dogs’ i, e. ‘a hunter’, This is (it will 
be noted ) nothing but the second of the two possible explanations 
of the compound with its two members, as remarked above, in 
paragraph one. This meaning is, unfortunately not quite as 
appropriate as the other meaning ‘a gambler’, proposed by Sayana 
himself, for the same word, in the other three passages of its 
occurrence in the RV. and has therefore naturally not found much 
favour with Indologists. Weber alone thinks that the word may 
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have originally denoted ‘a hunter’. It must be said in favour of 
this meaning, that it has the merit of being connected with the 
radical elements of which the word seems to be composed. 


3. The rendering of the word in the remaining three passages 
by Sayana is ‘a professional gambler’. Kitavah [VIIL 45.38 ; X. 42.9] 
and parasvànàm hanta kitavab [ X. 43.5] ‘one who destroys or 
usurps the possessions of others; ( in other words), ‘a gamester’, 
It is interesting to note that this very explanation of Sayana is 
accepted by the vast majority of Indologists such as Roth, Aufrecht, 
Grassmann, Oldenberg, Geldner, and Macdonell for all tb passages 
where the word occurs, whereas Sàyana offers it in his comment 
on these three passages only | ; 


4. While it may be granted that this meaning: ‘gamester’, 
or “ professional gambler suits the context in all the ( six ) passages, 
itisa puzzle that there should be no apparent link between this 
meaning and the two constituents of the word : Svan (‘a dog’) and 
han (‘to kill)! The other meaning; ‘a hunter’ has a clear link with 
the two elements of the word but is not quite appropriate in the six 
contexts of the occurrences of the word in the RV. Very far-fetched 
would be the attempt to get over the difficulty, by deriving somehow 
the meaning ‘a gambler’ from the other one ‘a hunter’, on the 
strength-of an isolated passage like X. 34.11 cd in the RV. where 
the gambler is described as ‘ yoking the brown horses ( the brown 
dice ) in the morning.” It is unfortunate that the problem of this 
missing link in the semantic history of the word has not excited the 
attention it deserves, To Sayana alone goes the credit of making 
a valiant attempt to connect (may be, somehow ) the meaning 
Kitavah ‘a gambler’ with one of the constituents of the word 
namely ‘han’ (‘to kill) by explaining the word as parasvanam 
banta, ( lit. * one who kills or destroys the belongings of others in 
dice play’), >? d 


s. Inthe opinion cf the writer a very singular rite in the 
Domestic Ritual may supply such a link. The Hiranyakesin and 
Paraskara Grhya-sütras, for example, have an expiatory or curative 
rite called the sva-graha-prayascitta, for relief from epilepsy. — 
apasmara or Kumara — a much-dreaded malady to which boys were 
particularly prone. As the name of the rite indicates, the epileptic 
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fit was supposed to be due tò a ‘seizure’ ( graba ) by a dog (-démon ).’ 
Let us now carefully consider the detailed procedure of the svagraha- 
pràyaicitta prescribed in the Grhya-sütras for the cure of epilepsy, 
taking the descrption in the Hiranyakesin and Paraskara- Grhya- 
sütras as typical :— The father of the affected boy or any-one else 
who goes through the ritual, on his behalf,- first: of all, practises 
austerities like fasting etc., puts on the sacrificial cord over the left 
shoulder and does the acamana — the putificatory sipping of. water. 
He next fetches water iri an unused cup and pours.it over the’ boy. 
The boy is then swathed in a corded piece. of cloth or upper 
garment and at the beating of a gong or bell is taken to a gambling- 
hall. But he is not carried inside through the door proper but is 
lowered into it through an opening made in the thatched roof of 
the hall! In the centre of the gaming-place i. e. in the depression 
made in the ground, on which the dice are thrown, the earth is 
raised and besprinkled with water. The dice are next cast, then 
scattered in all directions, gathered up intoa heap and are finally 
spread out carefully. The boy is thereafter, laid on his back on the 
dice and besprinkled by the performer of the rite with a mixture of 
curds and salt, poured out from ‘his joined (or ‘ folded’) hands, 
while Mantras are recited to the accompaniment of a gong that is 
beaten on the south. side. The substance of these Mantras! is 
extremely interesting and relevant from our ‘point of view. ** Thou, 
O Kukkura, who holdest fast children in tby: grip ! Chet ( begone )! 
Chet! 'Thou O Sunaka (doggy)! Set him free! May be, the 
gods have given thee a boon. Shouldst thou therefore, choose 
just this boy (fora victim )? Chat! Doggy! Set him free!” 
This treatment (or ritual procedure ) should be gone through, 
three times ina day — in the morning, noon and afternoon— 
while the epileptic fit is on and also when it has subsided and the 
boy is normal. When the cure is complete, the boy is touched, 
by the performer of the rite, while the following mantra is recited : 
“ The boy is not under the influence now; he does not cry ; he is 
not stiff,, When we speak to him, and touch him, he does not look 
like a sick person. " 

6. The part played in the cure of epilepsy by the gambling- 
hall, the throwing, the scattering, the gathering up of the dice into 








1 As given for example, in the Püraskara Grhyà-Bütra, ' . deis 
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a heap and the careful spreading of them so .that the patient is laid 
on them and. the belief that epileptic seizures are caused by a 
dog-demon offer (in the view of the writer) a solution of the 
semantic riddle presented by the compound-word Svaghnin, which 
means ' a gambler’ although its constituent members point to the 
sense ‘a dog-killer'! In other words, the ritual magic of the 
Sva-graha-prayascitta presents the gambler in a new light, as a dog 
(.- demon =) ~ killer | The: writer further suggests that the respiratory 
effort. evoked by. the gambler’s throw, which expresses itself in an 
imitative. sound ‘similar to the sound of the usual prohibitory in- 
terjections for warning off dogs, may have something to do with 
the idea of a ‘gambler’ being a ‘ dog-killer’, from the point of view 
of ritual magic. .It may be pointed out finally, that in order to 
understand the belief that epileptic fits were due to seizure by a dog 
( - demon ), -the following symptoms among others may be consi- 
dered : ** The epileptic fit is often preceded by a loud cry ... Some- 
times, the first spasm twists the head round so that the sufferer 
appears to be trying to look over his shoulder. The teeth are 
clenched and foam issues from the mouth.” No wonder that 
these symptoms ‘which made the epileptic resemble a mad dog 
were attributed. in. the. popular imagination to seizure by a dog- 
demon.. Since the ‘demon’ or .*ghost' could be. laid only by 
being taken to.a gambling-hall, the gambler became. in popular 
imagination: a SORENE . : ; 





1 This description is taken from “A manual of Family Medicine av^ 
hygiene " by Sir William Moore, ( London 1903 ), page 193, 


SOME ASPECTS OF CIVILIZATION OF THE 
" OOPPER AND BRONZE AGE" IN INDIA * 
BY 
8, K. DIKSHIT 
Discovery and Extent of the Indus Civilization 


The third decade of this century has proved to bethe most 
remarkable period in the annals of Indian aroheology. The 
discovery of Mohenjo-daro by an Indian savant, Prof, Rakhaldas 
Banerji, in 1922, and the evaluation of the civilization found there 
made by Prof. A. H. Sayce, Prof. Langdon, and others, who 
compared it successfully with the so-called “ chalcolithic” 
civilization of Mesopotamia, provided a material support to tha 
claims of some Indian savants about the antiquity of the culture 
of this land. It was at once perceived that this civilization 
was far flung. Mohenjo-daro, in the Larkana District of Sindh, 
was Only one of the most important cities that characterised 
this civilization.! Harappa, in the Montgomerry District of the 
Punjab, was another. What is more, this latter centre was dis- 
covered long previously, though its importance was not recognized 
until the discovery of Mohenjo-daro ; it was bigger than Mohenjo- 
daro; and lastly, it lay at a distance of about 400 miles from the 
latter city? As Prof, V. Gordon Childe points out, the total area, 
where the vestiges of this civilization have been found, exceeds 
the area of both the Mesopotamian (or Sumero-Babylonian) 
Civilization and the Egyptian civilization. Other important 
centres of this “ Indus civilization " include the ancient cities of 
Chanhu-daro (in the Naw&bshàáh District, Sindh’), Amri? and 





* This essay was read at the Bombay Seasion of the All India Oriental 
Conference, ( Archseological Section ), 1949, 

! Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Vols, I-III; Mackay, 
Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vols. I-IT. 

2: M.S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vols, I-II; R. E. M. Wheeler, 

: Harappa 1946; the Defence and Cemetery E 37. ( Ancient India, No. 3, Jacuary, 
1947 ). 

3 N.G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind (Memoirs of the Arch, Sur. 
India, No. 46 ), p.35f; Ernest J.H. Mackay, Chanhuedaro Excavations: 1996-38 
( American Oriental Series, Vol. 20) ( 1943 ), 

4 Majumdar, Zxplorations in Sind, p. 24f, 

22 [Annals B.O, R, I. ] 
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Ali Murad! (both in the Dadu District, Sindh ), Nal (beyond the 
Khirthar, in Baluchistan) etc, The extent of this civilization 
may be briefly indicated by drawing attention to the relios found 
thereof at Rangpur in the State of Limdi in Kathiawar, and at 
Kotla Nihàng, near Rüpar or Ropar, in the Ambala District, — 
this latter “site being at a distance of about 220-miles east of 
Harappa, 
NOE Speciality of the Indus Civilization 

» . With all the subsequent discoveries, the feeling, that was 
originally created in the minds of the enlightened public with the 
discovary of Mohenjo-daro, has nob yet been chiselled and 
chasened into a historical conception that would show clearly the 
beginning and the disappearance of this ancient culture of - the 
Indus Valley; and even to-day, the famous words in the 
Bhagavad-gita, referring to the birth or tise of an entity out of 
" Avyakta" and its disappearance into “ Avyakta, " appear 
(in a different sense, of course ) to be applicable to this culture, 
The excavations, carried out at Mohenjo-daro during the first 
decade after the discovery of this site, revealed a culture, which 
is summed up by Sir John Marshall in the following words :— 

“ They exhibit the Indus peoples of the fourth and third ( cor- 
rectly third and second) millenia B. C., in possession of a highly 
developed culture in which no vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is 
to be found. Like the rest of Western Asia, the Indus country is 
still in the Chalcolithie Age, “— that agé in which arms and 
‘utensils of stone continue to be used side by side with thóse of 
copper or bronze. Their society is organized in cities; their wealth 
derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears to 
have extended far and wide in all directions, They cultivate wheat 
“and barley as well as the date palm. They have domesticated 





^ Ibid, p. 89f. : 

28 H. Hargreaves, Excavations in Baluchistan: 1925. (Mem, Arch, Sue, 
'Ind; No. 35). Sir Aurel Stein, An Archeological Tour in Waziristan and 
a Northern Baluchistan ( Mem. Arch. Sur. Ind., No, 37, 1929 ), and An Archao- 

logical Tour in Gedrosia ( Mem, Arch, Sur. Ind, No. 43, 1921). Also Stein, 
"The Indo-Iranian Borderlands (The Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1934 ) 
(J: Royal Anthrop, Inst, LXIV, 1934 ). 

* In view of the oritioism of this term, given Seen we should roplage 

it by the term “ Bronze Age,” 
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the humped zebu, buffalo, and short-horned bull, besides the 
sheep, pig, dog, elephant, and camel; but the cat and probably 
the horse are unknown to them.’ For transport they have wheeled 
vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful 
metal workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and copper.. 
‘Lead, too, and tin are in use, but the latter only as an alloy in 
the making of bronze. With spinning and weaving they are 
thoroughly conversant, Their weapons of war and of the chase 
are the bow and arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace, The sword 
they have not evolved?; nor is there any evidence of defensive 
body armour. Among other implements, hatchets, sickles, saws, 
chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze; knives 
and celts sometimes of these metals, sometimes of chert or other 
hard stones. For the crushing of grain they have the muller and. 
saddle-quern, but not the circular grind-stone, Their domestic 
vessels are commonly of earthenware, turned on the wheel and 
not infrequently painted with encaustic designs ; more rarely they 
are of copper, bronze, or silver, The ornaments of the rich ara 
made of the precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with 
gold, of faience, ivory, carnelian, and other stones ; for the poor, 
they are usually of shell or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, for 
which there is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta?, and shell and 
faience are freely used, as they are in Sumer and the West 
generally, not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work and. 
other purposes. With the invention of writing the Indus peoples 
are also familiar, and employ for this purpose a form of script 
which, though peculiar to India, is evidently analogous to other. 
contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer East " 
Not “ Chalcolithic”’ but “ Bronze Age” Civilization 
We have shown elsewhere how tradition dies hard, — or rathát, 

how difficult it is to discard it: We have shown there how diffi-. 


1 Representations of the so-called Unicorn " area direct evidence, ‘thas 
proves that the authors of the Indus civilization were familiar with either 
the ass or some ass-like animal, possibly the horse. Vide also O, R. Roy’ s, 
attiole in the Science and Culture, XI ( 1945-46), p. 408f, 

? Vide infra, p. 198, : 

. 8: The reference here is to the figurines of the mother goddess, and the 
representations of bulla and other animals, which were not actually “ toys, "^ 
but icons, embodying the religious ideas of the Indus Valley people. s 

4 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization ( Preface ), pi yeyi? 
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cult it was for man to equip himself with the new implements of 
copper, bronze or iron, and to discard those of stone, even long 
after he had come to realise the importance of the former, The 
truth is that in ancient times, scientific planning on a mass scale 
and for the benefit of the masses, which enables us to discard old~ 
fashioned implements within a few decades, could not be even 
dreamt of: Ideological level, which makes possible thinking in 
terms of conscious scientific planning for the benefit of the whole 
society, was ‘naturally far beyond the reach of the men of the 
early metal age. The policy of drift, with the profit motive sup» 
plying the main impetus for progress, governed, not only in those 
days, but up to the end of the first quarter of this century, the 
main current of progress in life, The result was that the "poorer" 
folk had to content themselves with older and out-of-date imple- 
ments, —with those of stone,—throughout the ‘ Copper and Bronze 
Age,’ when the “richer” sections of the populace gradually equipped 
themselves with those of copper or bronze, Elsewhere, by olarifying 
the significance of the “ages” in archaeology,’ we have shown 
how erroneous it is to eall the Indus Valley civilization a 
" chalcolithic civilization,” when it did not belong either to the 
" Stohe Age” or to the" Copper Age," and when it had already 
entered the Bronze Age, The observation of Sir John Marshall 
( quoted at the beginning), — which, defining the “ chalcolithic 
age” as“ that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue 
to be used side by side with those of copper or bronze,” contains 
for the layman the most authoritative characterization of that 
period,—would, indeed, bring out clearly the vagueness, with 
which the term “ chalcolithic ” was first used in India, as nothing 
else would, perhaps, do. He would have us believe that through. 
out the long period of the “ Harappa Culture” (or the civilis 
gation of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa), the culture remained in 
the same “ chalcolithic”’ stage, that all the comparable'strata in 
Mesopotamia, ete., are called " chalcolithio, " that they are to be 
dated in the fourth and the third millenia B. O., that the arms 





‘ t See our article, entitled “ Badalate Yuga ayi Purdtattva” (in a 
Marathi Magazine, called * Sahyadri,” Diva]i Anka, 1949), and a paper, 
éutitled;' The Meaning of " Ages" in Archwology," read at the Poons 
Bession, Indian Science Congress, ( 1950 ), 
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and utensils of stone continued to be in vogue in the Indus Valley 
during the whole period, and lastly that it is sufficient for a culture 
to be known as “chaloolithic,” if it uses arms and utensils of 
stone even if that be along with the use of copper and bronze im- 
plements, arms and utensils, Indeed, the inappropriateness of the 
term “ chalcolithic’’ appears to have been at least partially appre- 
hended even by Sir John Marshall, when he himself observes at 
another place == ' A few stone celts, it is true, that have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and the flint implements 
(possibly ploughshares)... are typical stone artefacts, but, sur- 
prising as it may seem, these objects signify little or nothing as 
to actual age, since they continued in use, albeit perhaps among 
jungle folk only, right down to mediæval times.’’' But perhaps 
the credit of first pointing out clearly the inappropriateness of the 
term "chaleolithie " with reference to this civilization belongs 
to the late Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit, who observes :— “sse u 
but except scrapers of the ribbon flake variety and the cores of 
cherb from which these were chipped off, there are few other 
examples of stone implements (at Mohenjo-daro) The conti- 
nued use of stone scrapers (which may indicate a survival from 
a far earlier neolithic stage, adopted owing to its convenience or 
for some ritual significance ) does not warrant the assumption of 
a chaloolithic or ‘ copper-stone' age?" 





1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro ete., p. 90. 

2 Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley (Sir William Meyers 
Lectures ) (Madras, 1935), p.53. Cf. Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, 
p. Timan “ The writer also considers it a mistake to term the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa chalcolithio, in spite of the fact that 
stone implements have been unearthed in both places, These stone implements 
are simple ribbon-flakes of flint which served as knives, and specimens, 
together with the cores from which they were struck, have been found in most 
of the houses. Another kind of stone implement discovered is rectangular in 
cross-section and not unlike a celt in form; it was probably a plough~share, 

„Dut these are very rare. " 

Note that Sir John Marshall Also statos:- ' Copper has already to a large 
extent taken the place of stone for the manufacture of weapons, implements, 
and domestic utensils, such as lance~heads, daggers, knives, axes, chisels, and 
vessels," eto. ( Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p. 30). ‘Again, 

^ he states elsewhere:- “ Just às copper and bronze had already superseded 
stone for woapons of war and the chase, so, too, they had superseded stong 


( continued on the following page ) 
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This is not to deny the very existence of an earlier Coppe: 
Age in Indis. Indeed, such an age appears to be, perhaps, proved 
by the existence of a large number of copper implements, found 
over a dozen sites, in the riparine plains of northern India; and 
these implements contain but little or no admixture of tin, lead 
or other impurities. There are, however, others found in the 
same plains, that show an admixture of tin in varying percen- 
tage, ©. g., 4, 7, 8, or 12,1 —a fact, which shows that the ancient. 
inhabitants of India had also learnt the art of, and experimented 
with, making bronze. Thus, one can visualize the introduction 
of the Bronze Age civilization in ancient India after the introdue- 
tion of the Copper Age. But there is no certainty, inter alia, 
about all the copper objects, found in the Gangetic plain and 
elsewhere in northern India, being anterior to the known wea- 
pons of the Indus Valley civilization, There is also no certainty 
about any of these weapons, or those of the earliest known strata ab 
Mohenjo-daro and other sites of the ‘ Harappa Culture,’ having 
at all belonged to the Copper Age, properly so called. It must be 
remembered that some of the bronze objects, containing a high 
percentage of tin, were unearthed at Mohenjo-daro at considera- 
ble depths, just as many others, containing only a little or no 
admixture of that metal, were unearthed in upper layers:—' For 
instance, bronze containing no less than 22.2 per cent. of tin 
was found at the level 30,4 feet below datum, and another piece 
with 8.3 per cent. of tin 33.4 feet below datum." Such a high 
proportion of tin in some of the earliest objects found here shows 





( continued from the previous page ) 
for ordinary household implements and utensils,” (Ibid, p. 36). And 
elsewhere: “ Bronze was used in preference to copper for the manufacture of 
weapons and implements requiring an extra sharp cutting-edge and for 
ornaments, figurines, and other such artioles in which a specially fino finish 
was desired." (Ibid, p. 30; also of, p. 34-35 ). 

1 Ind, Ant, XXXIV (1905), 240f, Even the Mohenjo-daro bronze contains 
ed about 4.5 to 13 per cent, tin, according to afi early examination of a number 
of finds, which is given in Marshall’s Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
Vol, II, p. 481. 

3 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 44i.. 
Elsewhere, the same authority atates:~ " Bronze was however almost as oom: 
mon as copper in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-daro, and there is every 
reason to believe that at Chanhu-daro the same proportion will hold good," 
( Chanhu-daro Ezcavations : 1936-56, p. I). 
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that at the time of the earliest strata, so far unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, the Bronze Age had definitely started, or was even 
firmly established. Nonetheless, the exact percentage in the 
alloy might have been in all probability accidental, rather than 
deliberately conceived or contrivede After a careful examination 
of a number of objects unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and other 
Indus Valley sites, Dr. Desch and Mr. Carey have come to the 
conclusion that the proportion of tin in the bronze objects varies 
from a mere trace to as much as 26.9 per cent,! Dr. Mackay has 
pointed out that as in India, so in contemporary Sumer, bronze 
was known widely, having come in vogue there as early as 
3,000 B, C2 Is it not preposterous, then, to continue to call this 
civilization of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro “ chaloolithic,” when 
it appears to fall wholly in the Bronze Age, when we can even 
witness the growing popularity of the bronze implements and 
their steady ousting of those of copper, in the later layers as cons 
trasted with the earlier ones, where copper is much more domi- 
nant than bronze ? 
Sources of Copper 


The nearest copper deposits in the West were probably those 
found in the mountainous tracts of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and Persia, where,—in all these countries,—copper ore is abun- 
dant even now, On the East, the nearest depcsits lay at a much 
greater distance,—in the erstwhile states of central and easterri 
Rajputana, so that it may be legitimate to assume that the copper 
ore, utilized by the authors of the Indus civilization to fashion 








1 The archmwological chemist, Muhammad Sana Ullah, after examining 
six specimens of bronze, found at Mohenjo-daro, and numbered by him as 
Nos, 8 to 13, reported:- “ Specimens Nos. 9 to 11 represent the various qualis 
ties of bronze in use. The percentage of tin is 4.51, in No. 8; 8.22 in No. 9; 
but in the last four varies between 11.9 and 13,21, It is obvious that 
11-18 per cent tin alloy was popular and had come into general use, during 
the period under review, although lower grades were also employed to some 
extent.” ( Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, II, p. 485. ) Also of, 
Mackay, Chanhu-daro Exoavations, p. 174:— * Alloys from Mohenjo~daro 
have been found to contain as much as 26.9% tin, and, when 31 
fragments of bronze from that site yielding 2% and upward of the metal 
were examined, the average proportions of tinto copper was found to be as 
high as 11.91%”. 

* Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, ( 1948, London ), p. % 
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their implements, did not come mainly from that direction, but 
rather from the opposite. But Dr. Desch has pointed out the 
presence of an appreciable amount of nickel in the bronze and 
copper objects found in both the Indus Valley and Sumer. Mr.Peake, 
therefore, tried to locate the source of Sumerian copper at Oman, 
which yields similar copper ore. The ancient towns and cities 
of the Indus valley are also supposed to have received their ore 
from the same locality, for the same reason. Further light is still 
wanting as to the presence of nickel in the countries of Afghani- 
stan, Baluchistan, Persia, etc.; but we are told that the presence 
of nickel has “ also been detected in the copper from the old, but 
still worked, mines of Chhota Nagpur in Indis!" Finally, 
whatever ‘the original source of the ore, it is certain. that the 
smelting thereóf often took place in the Indus Valley sites like 
Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, etc. We learn that a quantity of 
ore and a number of ingots were unearthed in Mohenjo-daro.? 
At Chanhu-daro, too, which must have been a great centre of 
copper-smiths, a mass of very clean bronze castings was 
exhumed, Thus, it would appear that excepting the miner, who 
unearthed the ora, all others that were connected with the fashion- 
ing of tools and weapons, e.g., the primitive metallurgist, 
who purified the ore and cast it into ingots, the smith, who 
fashioned the implements, etc, preferred to live in the towns of 
the riparine plains, rather than in the hilly mining area? 
The Period and chief known ' Cultures’ of the Indus 
Civilization 

The typical ‘Indus Civilization,’ better known to the profes- 
sional archaeologists as the ‘Harappa Culture,’ is already: a 
a stereotyped Indian culture, as is indicated by the representa- 
tions of the elephant and the humped bull ( Bos indicus ), as well 
as by numerous other factors, But this culture was a part and 
parcel of a wider civilization, the extent and continuance of 
which it is very difficult to determine, because of the complexity 
of the problems, connected with it. This wider civilization 
comprises the following types, known to archaeologists as 


- ^ Mackay, Indus Civilization, (1927 ), p. 122. 
2 Dikshit, Pre-historic Civilization of the Indus Valley, p. 92. 
8 Contra Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, p. 115, 
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“ oultures,” that are marked by different types of pottery, and 
that signify different chronological eras, and, at times, diferent 
geographical areas, wherein they prevailed :— 

(1) Amri Culture, with sub-types: Kullt-Mehl Culture, and 
Zhob Culture ; 

(2) Harappi Culture, divided into sub-types, and contem- 
poraneous with . 

(3) Nal-Nundàra Culture; . 

(4) Jhukar-Lohunjo-daro Culture ; and finally, 

(5) Jhangar Culture. 


The sequence of these Cultures” is determined mainly by 
the efforts of Mr, N, G. Mujumdar, Dr. Mackay, Sir Aurel Stein, 
etc, who have also shown its connections with the cultures of 
Mesopotamia and Persia, on the basis of pottery-types, eto, Dr. 
Frankfort, Prof. V. Gordon Childe, Col. Stuart Piggot,! and others 
have added a number of interesting and exact parallels to the 
study of this sequence, which we find evolving in a number of 
localities in the West almost simultaneously with the Indus 
Valley. 


Culture-contact betrayed by Pottery of different " Cultures” 


It is none of our purpose here to deal with the similarity, 
shown by the pottery of these various " cultures ", and that of 
the various sites like Tell Halaf, al'Ubaid, Erech or Warka 
(Uruk), Jamdet Nasr, and others, or that of the periods (or 
cultures) named after such sites. But one must not forget that 
it is the pottery that most graphically illustrates the cultural 
contact between the valley of the Indus and that of the Euphrates. 
Therefore, we may only indicate briefly the nature of such 
similarity as is manifest in the pottery of various Indus Valley 
cultures mentioned above :— 

(1) The typical Amri pottery isa thin-walled ware of buff 
or reddish clay, with a plain, reddish-brown band at the neck, 
and a chocolate band on the inside of the lip, — which is in 
many respects similar to that of Tell Halaf, Arpachiyah, 


1 Ancient India, No. 3,p, 181 f. His" Prehistoric India " was received 
too late for any additions or alterations in this article, since it was already 
gent to the press. 
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Samarra, and other sites of the Halafian period.. The Amri ware 
is, decorated with geometric patterns in black or chocolate: on 
pink or cream~coloured surface, and it is found at Amri, Lohri, 
Pandi Wahi, Damb Buthi and other sites.’ “Among the abundant 
painted pottery,...frequent use made of such animal motifs, ag 
rows of horned mountain sheep, is a striking feature? ”. Some 
motifs betray & close similarity with the ware found at Musyan 
( W. Persia), Shahr-i-sokhta (Sistan), and even al'Ubaid.? 
Dr. V. Gordon Childe appears to be inclined to put the date even 
later, when he remarks:— “And two colours are normally 
employed — & warm, often purplish black and a deep plum red 
often identical in tint with that preferred at Jamdet Nasr 
in Akkad......On the other hand, in technique, in the use .of 
polychromy and in several of its motives, Amri ware approximates 
to that encountered at Jamdet Nasr...... "4 The culture of 
the sites, Kulli, Mehi and others, explored by Sir Aurel Stein,’ 
belongs, according to the available ceramic evidence, to almost 
the same category as the Amri Culture. Similarity in pottery 
designs and pottery types enables one to connect the ceramic 
culture of such sites of the Zhob valley, as Periano-Ghundai, 
Moghul-Ghundai, ete, with the Amri pottery. Mr. N., G. 
Majumdar characterizes the Amri pottery as a “ bichrome " 
ware,—although due to the method of colouring, it appears to‘ 
hava in effect more than two colours,—in order to distinguish it’ 
from the real “ polychrome” ware of Nal, Nundara, etc. ^ 


' (3) The typical Harappa Culture which succeeded the Amri- 
Kulli-Mehi Culture in the Indus Valley is found to be superim- 
posing the latter in a number of localities including Amri, eto. Ib 
is marked by a thick-walled, red ware of bright terracotta colour, 
with decorations painted in black on a polished, dark red slip. 
Prof V. Gordon Childe compares its fabric to that of the Uruk’ 
ware of Mesopotamian sites. We find in the Harappa ware plant 





| N. G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, ( Archaeological Surrey of India,’ 
Memoir No. 48), p. 25f, ; 147f.; 1501, ; eto. 
8 Stein, Indo-Iranian Borderlands, p. 193. 
3 N.G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, p. 21f. 
.5 Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, v. 226. 
5 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro etec., I, p. 98f. 
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and animal motifs gradually supplanting the geometrio patterns, 
with which they are found in combination or otherwise during 
this period. This Harappa ware is found among other sites, at 
Harappa, Mohenjo~daro, Ali Murad, in the upper layers at Amri 
and other sites, the lower layers at Ohanhu-daro, Ghazi Shah, 
and other sites (as far as they have been unearthed ), ' Suktgen- 
dor’ (correctly Sutkagen-dor), Karchat, etc.! Quite a number 
of the cities of this period, as well as others of the late proto- 
historical and early historical epochs, that were situated on the 
banks of the Indus in their own days, are now removed 
from her by a measurable distanee,—thereby illustrating 
the changes in her ancient course. To the former of these two 
groups of cities belongs Chanhu-daro, just as to the latter belongs 
the oity of al-Mansur& or Brāhmaņābäd, that was already 
pronounced in the days Biladhura as a city of antiquity. ® 
For the future explorers, these cities along the old bed of the 
Indus, that can still be marked out in many places in Sindh,’ 
may be said to hold a substantial promise. 

A few general characteristics of the pottery of Harappa Cul- 
ture could be summarised in the following words of Sir John 
Marshall :— “ Most of the Indus pottery was wheel-made, well 
fired and plain, but painted ware was by no means uncommon, 
As a rule, the designs were executed in blank on a dark red slip, 
and consisted ordinarily of foliate and geometrical ‘devices, among 
which the “ interlocking circle,” “vase,” “bangle,” “ comb,” 
and “scale” motifs... are the most striking, Animal motifs 
are very rare, and the few pieces on which they do occur were 
probably imports from Baluchistan.’ Among the commonest 
motifs, we may include geometrical and allied ones, such as 
intersecting circles, chess-board patterns, triangle motifs, double~ 
axe motifs, comb motifs, etc. Among the zoomorphic designs 
may be included those of the fish, the snake, the deer, the ibex, 
the peacock, the cock, etc, Ibex is a common motif on the earli- 
est pottery of Iran and Baluchistan, whereas it is rather rare in ` 





| Majumdar, Zzplorations in Sind , p. 251, ; 149f. ; eto, | 

3 8, N, Majum dar's ed,of Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India (1934) ` 
p, 091, 

3 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 91238, ` 
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the pottery of Harappa Culture. Further, this animal ig found 
on the hills of Iran, Baluchistan and Western Sindh, and it is 
never found in regions to the east of the Indus. This loaves 
little doubt that the authors of the Harappa Culture borrowed a 
number of cultural elements from their Western neighbours, 
even when they settled in the plains of the Indus. 

No detailed study of the pottery of the Harappa Culture is 
intended here; yet we may note here a few interesting aspects 
thereof, so as to bring out the commercial and cultural connec: 
tions of the authors of the Harappa Culture with the .ancient 
civilized world. Some aspects, like the use of the brilliant red 
slip, which is found on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, and which 
is so common in number of countries in the ancient civilized 
world, may just serve to emphasize ina general way ' (despite 
the opinion of Dr. Mackay ) trade connections of the ancient 
world of the “Copper and Bronze Age?" But there are other 
aspects that would spesk with a greater certainty, if studied with 
a critical sare, We shall select only a few of such aspects at 
random, that would just suffice to bring out these connections 
rather than “ prove it’’ with a learned elaboration. 

It may be, in general, said that the patterns on the pottery of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa “are not nearly so interesting as 
those of the vases of Sumer and Elam.’ " Some of them, e. g, 
the Sun-motif and the comb-motif, are common to the Tell Halaf 
strata in Mesopotamia and the Indus Culture sites. The bird- 
motif is rare in the valleys of both the Indus and the Euphrates, 
though one finds it quité popular in Egypt and Elam. On the 
other hand, the plant-motif is more popular at Mohenjo-daro, eto. 
than in the Mesopotamian sites. In Mesopotamia and elsewhere 
in the West, the geometric designs appear to have been supplant- 
ed by those from the animal world about the beginning of the 


J Compet the opinion bzpresšed by the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
in his Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, p. 50°, i=“ A vast majority 
of the vessels consist of well burnt vessels to which red slip made from oohre 
has been applied, which have been brought then, as at the present day, from 
the island of Ormuz, The surface finish in most oases is very fino." But it 
may be remembered that ocbre is common in the Vindhyas, eto, in India, 

2 Maokay, Further Excavations i Mohenjo-daro, I, p. 189. 

' Ibid. , P: ald. . 
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Copper Age. In the Indus Valley, the former appear to have 
yielded place to the latter only gradually, at a time when the 
Bronze Age appears to have become already stabilized; and the 
latter, in comparison with the former, are rather rare, One possi- 
ble way of interpreting this faot is that the new type of ornamen- 
tation on pottery became popular in the Indus Valley only gradu- 
ally through commercial channels, i, e., that after it had attained 
a great popularity in the Euphrates Valley, it was either exported 
to, or was copied in, the Indus Valley. Whatever that be, scho- 
lars have noted that the Indus Valley people had specialized in 
some other decorations, that were not so popular elsewhere :— 
* Perhaps on no ancient pottery do plant and tree motifs appear 
so frequently as at Mohenjo-daro., They are always to be found 
associated with the representations of animals. " By these, they 
may have contributed to other peoples’ styles, embellishing and 
enriching them. 

The general résemblance between various peculiar shapes 
and patterns of pottery, of the Indus civilization and of the 
Mesopotamian and other Western cultures, has been noticed 
long ago by & number of scholars. For instance, Prof, V. Gordon 
Childe observed long ago :—" The Indus and Sumerian beakers 
have an unmistakable family likeness.” 2 Such things betray 
a commercial and cultural exchange, which must have been 
both ways; and if, at times one country borrowed from the 
other, that, too, appears to be indicated, inter alia, by the evidence 
of pottery, as by seals, and other things. “ Frankfort has found 
at Tell Asmar fragments of pottery, whose surface was orna- 
mented with knobs of clay, atype that has not yet been dis- 
covered at any other site in Mesopotamia, and which is 
certainly foreign to that country. This knobbed ware also 
ocours at Mohenjo-daro and is certainly the work of a local 
potter; one of the vessels unearthed is a small replica of a type 
of storage jar in general use in the city. There is, therefore, 
strong reason to believe that the Tell Asmar specimens were 
imported from India.” In some similar cases, the evidence that 





! Ibid., p. 220, 2 Ohilde, The Most Ancient Hast, p. 211. 
8$ Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, (1948), p, 47; of. Dikshit, Prehistoric 
Civilization of the Indus Valley, p. 5% 
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is available at present is not altogether decisive, Thus, the 
intersecting circle patterns’ so common in the “ Harappa 
Culture ” sites, are rare in Mesopotamia and other early civilized 
nations of the West, They are, however, found in levels much 
earlier than those so far exhumed in the “ Harappa Culture” 
sites, It is quite possible that this device was also borrowed 
from the Indus Valley where it was originally developed, and 
where, therefore, it continued to be popular, and that it disappear- 
ed in the countries, where the pottery, containing it, was 
imported, 


An opposite conclusion also can be drawn from the evidence 
of a different type of vessels, Speaking of the " Reserved Slip 
Ware," Dr. Ernest Mackay observes:—" At Mohenjo-daro seve- 
ral pottery sherds were found, which could be compared with 
certain wares from Kish and Ur in the treatment of their slips... 
The great rarity of this reserved slip ware suggests that it was 
imported from other countries, Sir Leonard Woolley has stated 
that some specimens found by him in the lowest levels at Ur may. 
have come from Anatolia.” Some kidney-shaped motifs, that 
ate frequently found in Sumer and Elam, are rare in the Harappa 
pottery." i 

In fields other than pottery also we obtain undeniable evi- 
dence of cultural and commercial contact. As Prof, Childe points 
out, the “cylindrical vase of silver from Mohenjo-daro ‘nvites 
comparison with the alabaster vessels of ths same shape from Ur 

‘and Susa.”? But if the evidence in this case is not decisive as 
to who borrowed from the other, it is so in a number of other 
instances:—" Another interesting piece of evidence is a frag- 
ment of a vessel of light-green steatite from an early level at 
Mohenjo-daro, This has carved on if an unusual mat-pattern, 
which occurs on Sumerian vessels unearthed at Tell Asmar, 
Kish, and further east, at Susa in Persia and as the stone and its 
colour also correspond, it seems certain that the Indian specimen 


1 Mackay, Chdnhu-daro Excavations: 1096-98 ( 1943), p. 72, Also cf, 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, I, p. 45; 184f, ; 652, 

3 Ibid., I, p. 224, 

3 Childe, Phe Most Ancient Hast, p. 211, 
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is an importation from either Sumer or Elam."! Also the 
evidence of certain decorated or etched beads, that are rare in the 
Indus Valley and common in Sumer, or of certain models of 
theriomorphic vases, that are similarly rare in the Indus Valley, 
but quite common in Sumer, Elam, Egypt, Anatolia and other 
countries of the West, may be taken to prove commercial inter- 
course, and also the influence of the civilization of ihe West on 
the Indus civilization. 2 

There is a certain difference that is perceptible to & discerns 
ing eye between the designs found on the domestie pottery of tha. 
Indus Valley people (especially those of the Harappa Culture), 
and those found on the funerary pottery of the same, Most of 
ilie domestic vessels were no doubt, kept alongside tha remains 
of the dead; but on the whole the funerary pottery was much 
more decorated than that meant merely for domestic usage. The 
motifs found on the former‘had often a sacred significance, that 
may not be always easily intelligible now, but that was certainly. 
connected with the primitive cults of such funerary divinities as 
Mahákala and Kali, or their more primitive equivalents. 

(3) The pottery, found at Nal, Nundara, and other localities, 
is mostly “ pale or dark buff, straw-coloured or of greenish hue, 
with designs applied in brown or sepia or black and filled in 
after firing with blue, green, red, yellow, or white, certain of its 
linear decoration showing a marked resemblance to that of the 
Susa I pottery. When first discovered, this Nal ware was 
thought to be exclusively a funerary ware, because of its 
archaistic patterns, but more especially because its evanescent 


1 Mackay, Barly Indian Civilization ( 1948 ), p, 148. Cf. Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, I, p. 3215. :- “This fragment ... is of especial 
interest, because the design upon it is exactly the same as that upon one part 
of the double vessel found at Susa... which is dated to o. 2, 800 D. C, Mr, 
Henry Field now reports that similar fragments with the same pattern have. 
lately beén unearthed at Kish, where also they are dated... ... to o. 2, 800 B. 
C. The fragment from Mohenjo-daro..... was found in avery early stratum, " 
(See also ibid., p. 639 ), This would prove that the Indus civilization owed its 
inspiration in its earlier days at least partly to Mesopotamia, It may further. 
be remembered that the views, giving the absolute dates mentioned here, 
have to be modified in the light of more recent researches alluded to in 
succeeding pages. 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 1, p, 640, 
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colours and unusually delicate fabric were ill-suited to ordinary 
domestic usage." But subsequent researches have shown it to 
be both household and funerary ware. The geometric patterns 
found on it are akin to those of the pale ware of Sistan, eto, and 
“ some of the patterns at any rate appearing on the Kull!-Meh! 
ware, ©, £, the bulls, fishes, and the Pipal leaf representations, 
have become more stylized at Nal."? “That this ( Nal-Nundara ) 
ware is later than the ceramic prevalent at the chief chalcolithic sites 
of Baluchistan and Makran appears to be proved by stratigraphic 
evidence," which Sir Aurel Stein’s “ excavation atthe Shahi- 
tump mound in Kej has disclosed. "? There are also other 
indications, which prove the priority of the Amri-Kulli-Mehi 
ware to the Nal-Nundara ware; but “the available evidence is 
no$ enough to determine the relative chronological position 
of Nal and Mohenjo-daro. "* While it is possible that the 
Nal-Nundara pottery is chronologically somewhat anterior to 
the pottery of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, definite evidence is 
still lacking; and it is equally possible that the Nal ware and the 
Harappa ware are contemporaneous, and that they belonged to 
different geographical areas. 


(4) The Jhukar ware illustrates a degenerate continuance of 
the black-on-red technique together with the reappearance of 
the “bichrome style" in a new form, The motifs include 
‘sloping ovals’, ‘ balls in compartments’, ' the spirals’, etc, This 
typical ware is found in the upper strata at Jhukar, Lohunjo- 
daro, etc., and the “style oan be further studied at the lake-site 
of Trihni, in its characteristic schematized rosettes. " 5 


(5) The Jhangar pottery, which appears to have superseded 
at different places some of the afore~mentioned wares, including 
the typical Harappa and Jhukar wares, undoubtedly inherits 
certain aspects of the older painted wares; but it presents on the 








1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p, 99-100. 

2 Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, (Mem. Arch, Sur. Ind., No, 48. ), 
p, 150-151, 

& Stein, The Indo-lranian Borderlands, p.189. 

4 Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, p. 151. 

5 Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, (Mem, Aroh. Bug, Ind. No, 48), 
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whole a distinctly new technique of manufacture and treatment, 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar notes in connéetion with this- pottery tbe 
following :— “ The incised black pottery (found at Jhangar) has 
many points of resemblance with that recently discovered at 
Huttanhalli near Bangalore in the Madras Presidency, which 
dates from the Early Iron Age. The characteristic type of the 
black pottery of Jhangar was the 'bell-bsaker', like that of the 
Danuhian civilization of Europe,” ! 
Identification of the '* Aryans” 


In the fore-going account of the sequence of ‘Copper and 
Bronze Age’ pottery, it will be noticed, we have mainly followed 
the authority ofthe Jate Mr. N. G. Majumdar, whose pioneer 
efforts in this subject do not appear in the least to have been 
rendered obsolete by the works of his successors in that field even 
to this day. Ina number of cases, however, these successors have 
added to the evidence at our disposal, and in some cases, modified 
his description, classification and conclusions, 


An important problem, tackled by some of these scholars, 
including in the first instance Dr. Ernest Mackay, relates to the 
annihilating conquest of the Indus Valley by the so-called 
“ Aryans ”, for which archaeological evidence is naturally sought 
for in the field of pottery. Such evidence can, indeed, be decisive 
under certain conditions ; but, to our dismay, those conditions 
have yet remained unfulfilled or, at any rate, not thoroughly 
explored. For want of adequate facilities, we ourselves are unable 
at the present moment to deal with this subject except in the way 
of calling the attention of the reader to two tentative conclusions, 
one drawn by Dr. Mackay, and the other, by ourselves, In the 
present state of our knowledge, both these theories have their 
drawbacks, and both appear to us to be almost equally plausible. 
Dr. Mackay would identify the “ Aryans " with the authors of the 
Jhukar ware, whereas in our view ( based on the archaeological. 
data given by Mr. N. G. Majumdar), they are to be identified with 
the authors of the Jhangar ware. If the Jhukar ware continued, 


1 Ibid., p. 154. For the elaboration and details of these points, vide ibid , 
p. 68-70. Cf, Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, p. 189, for the find of an 
iron arrow-head of the Jhangar period, found at Jhukar. 
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as Mr. N. G. Maiumdar observes it did, the general style of the 
painted ware of the Harappa Culture, the authors of the former 
may not be identified with the “ Aryans, ' who appear to have 
almost totally changed the whole face of the culture, they met in 
the Indus Valley and the Punjab. We have shown elsewhere that 
the “ Aryans” initiated the Iron Age civilization into different 
pitts of the ancient world, dominated by the despots of the 
Bronze Age. The evidence at our dispogal gives us no indication 
as to whether the authors of the Jhukar Culture at all knew the 
use of that metal, On the other hand, there appears to be suffici- 
ent evidence to prove that the authors of the Jhangar Culture 
wore aware of it, as will be clear from the quotation from Mr, 
Majumdar given above. The same quotation willalso make it 
clear that in the field of pottery we can trace certain affinit'es of 
the "Indo-Aryans" to their counterparts in Europe. Mackay, 
however, holds that “The differences, between these two ( viz. 
Harapps and Jhukar) wares considerably outweigh the resem« 
blances, for, as already stated, there isa marked dissimilarity, 
between the fabric, the style of decoration, and most of the 
motifs and patterns used. Yet it appears possible that a certain 
amount of borrowing did take place.' " In his Harly Indian Civili- 
zation, he states :— " There is an astonishing cleavage, however, 
between the cultural make-up of the successive peoples, Harappa 
and Jhukar, most striking, perhaps, in their pottery wares and 
seals. Indeed, there is a curious feeling of distant kinship between 
the Jhukar seals of Chanhu~daro, with their lack of any written 
characters and their shapes, — either button-seals or stamp-seala 
with handles, —and the seals of Cappadocia of semewhat earlier 
date, The possibility of the Jhukar people being forerunners of 
the Aryan invaders has to be considered?" Elsewhere in the 
same work, hig daughter clarifies some points in relation to the 
chronology of the Indus civilization vis-a-vis the invasion of the 





1 Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, p. 127f. He, then, proceeds to give 
some examples of similarity. That Dr. Mackay is not altogether sure of his 
own opinion about the authors ofthe Jhukar Culture vis-a-vis the Harappa 
people will be noticed from his remarks about these two in his Chanhu-daro 
Excavations, p. 102. ` 


2 Maokay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 4-5, 
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" Aryans,’ :— “In 1940, in his Alalalakh and Chronology, Profes- 
sor Sidney Smith, after a further study of the Venus cycle sought 
to bring down the date of the acceesion of Khammurabi, a key 
point in Mesopotamian history, to shortly after 1800 B. C, This 
in its turn meant bringing down the dating of the end of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, and the abandonment of the ancient 
Indian cities, to sorhe time towards the end of the seventeenth 
century B. C. More recently, however, Albright, on evidence of 
the King List found at Khorsabad by the Iraq Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute, Chicago, and publishd by Poebel, would date 
the accession of the great Babylonian monarch to shortly before 
1700 B. C.—a shift of date that would bring the end of the Hara- 
ppa cities to well into the sixteenth century B. C. This latter 
dating would, it might be pointed out, bring the Jhukar Culture, 
which succeeded that of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, into close 
proximity in time to the coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples 
to North-West India.” 

Without indulging in the criticism of either of these views or 
in pointing out their merits, both for want of adequate reference~ 
books at our disposal, and for the sake of the limits we have put 
on this article, we shall presently proceed to other aspects of the 
" Copper and Bronze Age civilization in India.” Another reason 
for leaving. this subject in the middle is that some aspects of it 
have been already treated by us elsewhere, 


Before leaving this question about the identification of the 
“Aryans” with the authors of either of the post~Harappa Cultures, 
mentioned above, we shall note a well-known fact that 
with the passing away of the Harappa Culture also passed away 
the pictographic letters, that are mostly known from the seals 
characteristic of this culture, Until the days of the Mauryas, the 
" Aryans ” in India appear to have almost studiously refused to 
leave any documentary vestiges of a lasting or even a semi- 
lasting character, Inthe post~Harappa period, this dearth of 
documentary vestiges becomes noticeable for the first time in the 
days of the Jhukar Culture. This fact can be explained as & 
Coincidence; but, be it admitted, it furnishes us with ah 
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important argument in support of Dr. Mackay’s theory about the 
identification of the authors of the Jhukar Culture with the "Indo- 
Aryans”. Anybody, who is aware of the great precision in 
pronunciation and intonation in Vedic Sanskrit, and who has 
seen the hundreds of “characters” on the Indus seals, will 
agree that these " characters" appear to be totally inadequate to 
give the exact pronunciation of the words and syllables of the 
Vedic tongue. This would supply us the reason as to why the 
script of the Indus seals was discarded by their successors, if the 
latter were identical with the “Aryans”. A new script, that 
was in conformity with the genius of the tongue and that was 
akin on the one hand to that used by the original “ Aryans” 
in their homeland before they began migrating, and on the other 
to the Brahm! script, found in the earliest decipherable inscrip- 
tions in India, must have come info vogue, It is only with such 
a proto-type of the Brahm! script that the different syllables 
in the Vedic Sanskrit could at all be written adequately. It is, 
however, a question as to when the use of such a script did first 
take place in India, whether at the beginning of the Jhukar 
period, or at that of the Jhangar period. Nor isit an isolated 
question, but one which is to be studied along with other problems, 
such as the use of iron, ate, 


Town-planning and. Defence-arrangements of the City-State 


We have spoken above of the cultural and commercial 
éontact, and even the measure of likeness that is observable between 
the Bronze Age civilization of the Indus Valley and the ‘ Copper 
and Bronze Age’ cultures that prevailed in Mesopotamia and 
other regions of the West, But despite this contact and the 
general likeness, we must remember that it is with the ‘ Copper 
and Bronze Age’ that we find for the first time cultural differences 
cropping up in different countries. Each of thése different 
Cultures is rooted in its own soils, so that each of them presents 
some peculiar interesting features. Thus, looking at these cities 
„Of the Indian Bronze Age, one could at once recognize a number 
of interesting features, that mark out the Indus civilization as 
being in a class by itself, ~ -not to be compared with. the contem* 
porary cultures of the West, In comparison. with the puny 
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hamlets of the West, here we find magnificet cities, But speaking 
from the point of view of a modern man, it is not altogether 
the grandeur and magnificence of the cities of the Indus Valley, by 
which we are charmed or attracted, but rather by the neatness that: 
is manifest in the town-planning, and the tidiness that is visible 
in the sanitary measures of these cities. In these respects, the 
Indus Valley people betray a marked advance over their con- 
temporaries, by such arrangements as the regular lay-out of 
streets, the sewage system, the use of well-burnt bricks, the 
excellent brick-lined wells, the provision of a good bath-room in 
almost.in each and every house, and, above all, the good gize of 
an average house, 


The last of these betrays a prosperous community of ‘ middle 
class " people, that, from all evidence, appears to have comprised 
mainly of the traders, priests, scribes, officials, ete., besides, 
perhaps, master~artisans, and the like, Undoubtedly, Mohenjo- 
daro, Chanhu-daro, and other cities along the ancient Indus, and 
also Harappa and other cities along her tributaries, were great 
commercial marts, which carried on trade with distant countries in 
numerous wares, artifacts, and products. They were real cities, 
the like of which could not have been imagined in any neolithic 
society. And even in the contemporary Bronze Age world, they 
were certainly among the largest. The business of the farmer, 
considerably aided by the implements of copper and bronze, and, 
above all, by the metal-tipped wooden plough carried by the 
the draft-animal], enabled the accumulation of considerble surplus 
( formerly unheard~of ) in the hands of the land-lords of the Indus 
Valley, And they shared this surplus, ~ — either ‘converted in 
money or otherwise,--with the traders, who brougbt a quantity 
of wares and other articles from afar. 


This accumulation of agricultural surplus and of other type of 
wealth must have undoubtedly necessitated the undertaking of 
defensive measures and the building up of armaments by the 
leaders of these localities, Undoubtedly their economy had 
enabled them to become powerful enough to purchase sufficient 
weapons ( or to make them ) and to be able to protect themselves, 
so that ( to quote Dr, Mackay ) " no evidence exists, as in Sumer, 
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of the cities being repeatedly sacked and burnt,'" But this latter 
is no sufficient ground to assume with Dr. Mackay that the 
“ inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seem to have led 
more or less peaceful lives, instead of continually fighting for their 
existence, ^" Though this last sentence is carefully worded, so 
that as it stands, there is little to wrangle about it, the suggestion 
in that the people of the Indus Valley were “ entirely non-militant, 
at peace with all the world, and, therefore, not fortified ” ? 
adequately. At any rate, this was the opinion, that was prevalent 
in many quarters ; and this opinion made them a rich, commercial 
people, who did not think of defending their wealth from pillage 
and plunder in a comparatively poorer world that surrounded 
them, by means of adequate fortification or by weapons! If there 
was no evidence of pillage and arson, this should not have 
suggested a mere “ peaceful living,” but rather full provision of 
adequate military protection, And, if there was no fighting inside 
these towns, there is nothing to warrant that there was none in the 
fields outside them, or in other people’s lands, And evenif the 
Indus Valley people might have been peaceful, there is nothing to 
suggest that their neighbours were squally so; indeed, whatever 
evidence there is, points to an opposite temperament of thése 
neighbours. And with bellicose neighbours, no ccuntry can 
afford the luxury of remaining defenceless, 

But while we may thus controvert the views originally held by. 
Dr. Mackay, we must not fail to note the following supplementary 
observations made by him in the same work :—" A chain of small 
mounds immediately north of the séiipa mound at Mohenjo-daro 
reveals traces of an exceptionally thick wall and what appears to 
be a gateway .... It now seems certain that Mohenjo-daro was 
attacked by enemies during one period at least of its later 
history?” If this last observation is correct, it is quite in keep. 
ing with decadence of the Indus Valley civilization during its 

1 Mackay, Indus Civilization, p. 141f, 

2 Ibid. 

8 Mackay, Barly Indian Civilization: Preface (by Dorothy Madkay ), 
p. xii, Cf. ibid., p. 12, where the original runs as:--''The inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have been assumed to have lived in tranquility 


instead of having to fight for their existenoe, ” 
i 4 Mackay, Indus Civilization, p, 14f, 
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later history, If in the early Bronze Age of the Indus Valley the 
new equipment of the peasant enabled him to produce for the soci- 
ety a good deal of additional surplus, and also enabled quite a 
large section of the “town-folk” to prosper in non-productive 
vocations like trading, warring and worshipping, when the limits 

of the productive capacity of the Bronze Age implements were 

reached in this valley, when no better or more productive equip- 

ment for the peasant could be produced, or when small technical 

improvements could not solve the growing contradictions of the 

Bronze Age economy, these contradictions stared everybody in 
the face: Production could not keep pace with the population; 
the towns and their non-produetive, growing population became 
an ever-increasing burden on the economy, resulting in growing 
empoverishment of the populace; and a greater sqeezing and even 
naked loot and plunder by them of the peasantry became the order 
of the day, Simultaneously with the growing weakness in the 

economic sphere, there was a growth of military. No wonder 
that speaking of the history of a building of the Harappa Period, 
the archasologist observes a general decadence during tbe last 
days of the Bronze Age :—'" Comparison of the plans of the succes. 
sive occupations through which this building (in Mohenjo-daro) 

survived will show how at the end it deteriorated in importance, 
In fact, the whole city was reduced to a closely packed mass of 
small and insignificant dwellings by the constant subdivision of 
dignified houses ef earlier days. Simultaneously, the close muni- 
cipal control that was so marked a feature of the city’s best days 
‘seems to have been relaxed; potters’ kilns were even established 
in important thoroughfares instead of being kept rigorously out- 
side the boundaries of the city, and lines of roughly built stalls 
lined the main streets. ’’? 
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1 Mackay, Harly Indian Civilization p. 41-48. Of. Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p. 6:— “Towards the end of the Late Period, the 
whole of the southern portion of the G Section of the DK mound became an 
artisans’ quarter, many of whose inhabitants were potters, for no less than six 
kilns, including one in the middle of Central Street, were found in this oom- 
paratively small area, and others have probably been destroyed by denudation, 
This quarter of Mohenjo-daro, if not the whole of the city, must by this time 
“have declined greatly in social standing and organization, for it is difficult 
to imagine thatthe city authorities—if they still wielded any authority-- 
would have allowed potters to practise their oraft within the confines of 
the city." 
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It is legitimate to suppose that with the decline of the prospe- 
rity of Mohenjo-daro and other cities in the Indus Valley, due to 
the fulfilment of the possibilities of the implements of the Bronze 
Age, there was also a decline in the civic control and also 
military administration of the people of this locality. The 
ostensible military strength may have been increased during the 
last days of the Bronze Age in the Indus Valley; yet, in the final 
analysis, their capacity to resist foreign aggressions must have 
declined. We have already quoted Dr, Mackay’s opinion that 
Mohenjo-daro was attacked at least once in its “later history ", 
There appears to be sufficient evidence to prove that the 
civilization of the Indus Valley was swamped wholesale by a 
ruthless and very powerful enemy, whom many of our predecessors 
are perhaps correctly inclined to identify with the so-called 
“Aryans”. As stated above they may be, in our opinion, either 
the“ Aryans” or their predecessors, probably the latter, whom the 
" Aryans” drove before them. The depradatiors caused by these 
foréigu invaders, whether Aryan or non-Aryan, must Lave 
accentuated the decline of all culture, not only in the Indus Valley, 
put in Baluchistan, etc. An additional fattor must have been a 

shift in the direction of the monsoons, whith is known to be 
responsible in all these localities for the growing desiccation of 
the land, — a fact that is noted by Sir John Marshall, Sir Aurel 
Stein, and others for the respective regions.’ The evidence about 
Mohenjo-daro being attacked by some enemy in its later history 
includés that furnished by several groups of skeletal remains, one 
of fourteen skeletons, another of half a dozen of skeletons, 
and so on, “All the remains... lay in very contorted 
attitudes, and the people had evidently died a violent death. ” 2 
In another group, the remains lay mostly at the bottom of a stair- 
case in a well, but apparertly one woman“ had nearly climbed 
up to the level of the street, but had succumbed on the top step, 
Tt was thought at first that epidemic disease must have been res- 
sponsible for these deaths, but this theory was refuted later by the 
the discovery of two moré groups, éach containing the remains of 








a Stein, Mem. Arch. Sur, Ind., No. 37, p. 90; oto. . 
3 Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 12, 
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at least one decapitatd person. "! Elsewhere the same authority, 
Dr. E. J. H. Mackay, states :—“ The slaughter of children--and 
there were no less than five in the group of nine--suggests that 
the raiders nursed a consistent hatred of the people of Mohenjo- 
daro asa whole, and total extermination appears to have been 
their endeavour,” 8 All this evidnee, be it admitted, is not 
altogether incompatible with the invasion of the Indus Valley by 
the “ Aryang?” of the Vedas, who speak so contemptuously about 
their enemies, and whose priests speak rarely of anything but the 
victory of the arms their gods ( i. e., of their chieftains ), after 
the manner that is so familiar to the epigraphists of Mesopotamia. 

Even the evidence from the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, 
supplied by Sir John Marshall and his colleagues, is not altogether 
lacking in details that would prove that the people of the Indus 
Valley at least knew how to protect their wealth; nor is it 
lacking in proof about arson. Their carefulness in matters of 
guarding their own wealth can be measured by the fact that the 
entrances to most of the houses in Mohenjo-daro, great and 
small, lie not in the direction of the main streets, but in that of 
the side-streets or bylanes, Secondly, even Sir John’s report 
speaks of the “ fire which consumed many of the Mohenjo-daro 
buildings"? His evidence also included different weapons 
of copper and bronze, e. g., axe-heads or ‘celts’, daggers, 
knives, 'lance-hesds', arrow~heads, maces etc. True, soma 
of these weapons were comparatively weak; for instance, the 
lance-heads had retained their primitive form, and had not yet 
developed the mid rib, that gives it a strength and that is already 
found in the contemporary levels in Mesopotamia and Egypt. ? 
But, then, the Indian bow-man must have, as in later times, 
more than made up for the deficiency in the so-calléd “ lance- 
heads, "—which, it is admitted, may after all have been, not lance- 
heads, but daggers or knives, or arrow-heads themselves What 
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Ibid. , p. 12-13. 

Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, I, p. 648. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. Vol. I, 15; of. p. 19, 
See Marshall, Mohenjo-daro ete., I, p. 35; (I, p. 494 f, ` 

Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civitization, I, p. 35; cf, 483, 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, I, p, 459. 
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have been definitely recognized as “ arrowheads,” are “ thin, flat, 
pieces of copper with lorg narrow barbs and no tang. "! They 
are quite similar to the so-called " spear-head " or " lance-heads,” 
and they differ from the latier only in their size, resembling them 
in having no mid-ribs. But what is noteworthy is that no similar 
weapons were in vogue in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Dr. Mackay states:- " No metal arrow-heads of the type 
found at Mohenjo-darc have as yet appeared in Egypt; nor-do I 
know of this pattera from any Sumerian or Elamite site. 
Practically identical haads are, however, well known at Minoan 
and Mycenean sites, though of comparatively late date. " * We 
know from the accounts, left by Herodotus and the historians of 
Alexander, that the Indian bow-men had developed and .used 
arrows that were as much as 12 feet long; and it is natural to 
suppose that such arrows must have had big arrow-heads. There- 
fore,it is not altogether illegitimate to suggest the possibility 
that the so-called “lance-heads,” that have been so named, 
because they are now deemed unwieldy for being arrow-heads, 
may in reality have servad as arrow-heads, Be that as it may, 
that the Indus Valley people of the Bronze Age were ahead of 
their contemporaries in az least some spheres of technological 
development, appears to have been proved by the existence of 
such objects as an axe~adze,® which is unknown to the latter. 
Again, it is long since the explorations of the late Mr. N. G. 
‘Majumdar have established that the Indus Valley people were 
mindful of an adequate defence, by erecting stone fortifications. 
Examples of such fortifications were found by him at Kohtras and 
Ali Murad,—of which the former site had twin walls, one behind 
the other Finally, excavational operations, recently undertaken 
by the Archaeological Survey of India at Harappa, have revealed 
defensive constructions of no less than three different periods, the 
earliest one of baked brick and especially brickbats, being in later, 
more prosperous times thickened and strengthened by additional 


— 





1 Ibid., p. 461, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 457 f, 

* N.G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind (1934) (Memoirs, Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 48), p. 147, 
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constructions of complete bricks, and the latest one being repre- 
sented by works that wholly or partially blocked the gate-ways, 
showing the Harappans "on the defensive,” (Ancient India, 
No, 3, p. 58f. ) 


Eastward Spread and Decadence of the Bronze Age 
Civilization in India 


In the fore-going remarks, the present author does not intend 
* to exclude the possibility of this or that Indian (i. e., Indus Valley) 
chieftain trying to establish his hold over a wide territory, that 
included some big cities in the fertile valley as well as some 
mining districts in Afghanistan, Baluchistan or Persia, that sup- 
' plied him with the copper ore. But such an “empire " does 
not appear to have been the general rule in the Indus Valley 
during the Bronze Age, as far as one can make out from the 
available evidence. One can also visualize the spread of the 
_“Qopper and Bronze Age culture " in one river valley after 
another,—in the valley of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Indus, and 
thereafter, even in the valley of the Ganges, If it is possible to 
visualize almost simultancous or successive development of the 
‘Copper and Bronze Age’ culture in some of these valleys, it is also 
true that this development resulted in a rapid growth of popula- 
tion, which, in its turn, must have also been responsible for an 
_ ever-increasing " land-hunger, ’’ and consequently for the occupa- 

tion of newer valleys in the neighbourhood. Thus, " fresh fields 
and pastures new " had to be hunted, and sinée the western coun- 
tries were teeming with population, the only opening lay in the 
eastern direction, i.e, in the direction of the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, One can thus visualize that the “ Cop- 
per and Bronze Age civilization” must have spread in that direction 
` in all probability after the occupation of the Indus Valley, or at 
any rate after the population had increased up toa point, when 
fresh lands were needed, In this way, the cycle went on, until all 
the valleys were occupied, when the inherent contradictions of 
' this “ Copper and Bronze Age’’ society were made manifest by, an 
, ultimate stalemate in the total productivity of it, resulting on the 
..one hand.in the empoverishment of the commoners, and on the 
other in the increase of armaments, and inthe administrative Ey Sora 
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of the day turning into a police-state. Such a state of decadence 
of the “ Copper and Eronzs Age” civilization appears to be well- 


' attested by the famous hzard of Gungeria about which Sir John 


Evans declared in 1870 shat“ The most important discovery of 
instruments of copper as ret recorded in the old world is that 
which was made at Guageria in Central India,” ! About this 
hoard, Dr. Vincent A. Smith states:- " The treasure, which was 
found carefully packed iz & pit near Gungeris, a village in the 
Balaghat District of the Central Province (about N. Lat. 22°), 
consisted of 424 copper :rplements, weighing 629 1b., and 102 


. thin silver plates, waighing 6 lh. The copper articles include 


' bar-celts " more than 2ft. long, and 'flat-celts ' of a very primitive 


. form, Twenty-one of thes» impleménts are in the British Museum, 


and no two of them identical in shape,” ? The‘ flat celts’ or 
'blade-axes' ( as is amplified later ) connect these finds of 
Gungeria with those of the Indus Valley civilization, and speak 
of the continuity of the “Corper and Bronze Age" culture through- 
out northern India. Elsewhere, the samo authority states, in 
relation to the same Gunge-cia implements, that they were hammered 
ones, consisting of pure capper, and that " There are ( among them ) 


, also many long crow-bar-like instruments, with an expanded 
. Junette-shaped chisel edg» at the lower end, which may be 


? J 


, designed as ‘ bar-celta ". These are probably of post-Harappa 
_ period. 


To explain: The dating of this Gungeria hoard presents a 
difficult problem; nor is the chronological problem easy in the 


' ease of other important &mds of copper and bronze implements, 
_ that were obtained at varizps sites in the Gangetic Valley. Most 


of these finds were of copper, and only a few of bronze ; but despite 





1 Imperial Gazetteer of Inc:a ( 1909 }, IT, p, 97. è 
72 Ibid. The ‘thin silver p-ates,' referred to here, may well be prototypes 
of the silver punch-markej ooizs. 

3 1 A., XXXIV (1905), p 33. It must be clarified here that this hoard 
is also said to have contained 1 zarge number of implements for domestic and 
agricultural purposes, As poirted out by Dr. Smith, this hoard is mainly of 
copper,--so that he is inslined 30 treat them as belonging to the Copper 
Age of India. But at that time, the Indus oivilization was not recognized; and 
the typological arguments, lize those stated above, that would make the 
Gangetic “ Copper or Bronze Aze civilization” oontemporaneous with, or even 
later than, the Indus civilizatien, oannot be very easily dismissed.  - 
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this, it appears quite likely that most of these implements, etc., 
nre posterior in date to the copper and bronze objects of the 
Bronze Age civilization of the Indus Valley; that is, that 
these copper implements and utensils of the Gangetic Valley do 
not necessarily prove that the Indian Copper Age developed in the 
Gangetic Valley rather than in the Indus Valley. The reason for 
the lack of use of bronze appears to lie rather in the fact that tin 
is a rare metal in the Gangetic plain.’ Flat copper celts have 
been found, as hinted above, not only at Gungeria, but also in a 
number of places in the Gangetic Valley, including Rajpur 
(near Chandpur, Bijnor District, U. P.), Mathura, Mainpuri, 
Tamajuri (Midnapur District, Bengal ), etc. Sir John Marshall 
points out that of all the celts found in the Gangetic Valley and 
at Gungeria, some short ones “ with splayed crescentic cutting- 
edge are not unlike certain specimens from Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, but the type is too common and widely diffused 
for any conclusions to be drawn from it,”? and that the long 
bar celts are quite peculiar to the Gangetic Valley. Elsewhere, 
speaking of “ seven copper axes or celts " found in the House XXX 
of the Block 5 of VS Area, Sir John states that probably their 
“ edges were hammered out after the plain blades had been cast. 
Copper axes of this kind have been found at several places in 
< northern India, and one collection of them which was unearthed in 
1870 at Gungeria in the Balaghat district of the Central Provinces, 
exhibits a striking resemblance with those found at Mohenjo- 
daro.2”” According to Pandit Madhao Sarup Vats, some of the 
celts found at Harappa “ resemble those from the famous Gungeria 
hoard ... and some others are similar to those from Bithur in the 
Cawnpore District, Pariar (.. Parihar) in the Unao District, and 
Chandpur in the Bijnor District of the United Provinces," * All 
this evidence not only testifies to the spread of the “ Copper and 
Bronze Age” civilization to the Gangetic Valley, but, probably, also 
to its debt to the Indus civilization, and to a comparatively late phase 
of the civilization, rather than the earliest. If the proportion of 











} Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 481; 483£, ( Vol II) 
8 Ibid. ( Vol, I), p. 106. 
3 Ibid., p. 230, 


i Vats, Excavations at Harappa, p.90, 
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- tin to copper in some of the bronze implements and utensils found 
in the Gangetie Valley and elsewhere in northern India varies, 
evincing probably a stage, in which experimentation was carried 
out, it is just possible that such a stage of experimentation 
continued throughout the Bronze Age, represented by the Indus 
Valley civilization, and that what was imported in the Gangetic 
Valley belonged to the early phase of that civilization, so that 
further experimentation had to be carried out, Indeed, except in 
China, nowhere in the whole of the world was the exact proportion 
of tin and copper, that goes to make the real bronze, was achieved 
or nearly achieved, until the eighteenth century A. D. 

Besides such arguments, there is a positive one, that allows 
us to look upon the “Copper and Bronze Age" civilization of the 
` Gangetic Valley as being, on the whole, later than the Indus 

Civilization. It is in respect of the existence of copper swords found 

in the Gangetic plain, Sir John notes in this connection that 

' " most of the other abjacts, viz., the long bar celts, swords, and 

barbed harpoon-heads; ara quite peculiar to the Jumna- Ganges 

basin and different from anything known to us either from the 

Indus Valley or anywhere else.” ! He further offers a brilliant 

suggestion, which, however, may or may not be accepted :— 

" Possibly these objects give us our first glimpse of Indo-Aryan 

culture in the upper Gangetic Valley." In any case, it is well- 

known thst the swords were a rarity in the Indus Valley 
civilization, We kncw of only a couple of swords, found at 

: Mohenjo-daro, both of which “ are considerably thickened, down 

the middle for strength, and were probably used for slashing 

rather than for thrusting. The larger of the two Mohenjo-daro 
swords measures a little over one and half feet. One of the 
earliest swords was unearthed by Prof, Flinders Petrie at Tell 
el-Ajjul in Palestine, and that was assigned by him to the period 
of the Old Kingdom of Egypt.” * But such examples are quite 
exceptional; and the finds at Fatehgarh and other sites in the 

Gangetic Valley of heavy copper swords betray a rather late date 

for all the associated objects though they be of pure copper. 

Besides, these Fatehgarh swords appear to be more akin to the 


| Marshall, Mohenjo-daro cnd the Indus Civilization, p, 106, 
1 Maokay, Indus Civilization, p. 121, 
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Indus Valley swords in style, than to the Palestinian sword. 
Harpoon-heads, spoken of by Sir John Marshall, were found in the 
districts of Kanpur, Unao, Mathura, etc., and they would also 
signify a later culture, since it is difficult to imagine that having 
once attained popularity in the Gangetic Valley and in India 
generally, they should have been later discarded by the authors of 
the Indus civilization. Among the copper axes of northern India, 
some of the most intriguing ones are included among the finds of 
the Mayurbhanj State ; — these are of the shape of " double axes,” 
that sre so rare in India, but that are so common in 
Cretan civilization of the Bronze Age. Less interesting are the 
spear heads ( or arrow-heads ? ), found in the districts of Kanpur, 
Etawah, Shahjahanpur, etc. that resemble in many respects those - 
from the Indus Valley. 


Thus it is possible to hold that the large hoard of weapons 
found at Gungeris, like some, others found in northern India 
represents, a late phase of the " Copper and Bronze Age” civiliza- 
tion in India, when increasing social production was diverted from 
the sphere of consumption to that of preservation, from the sphere 
of social use to that of protection of the useful wealth in the hand 
ofthe few. 


A Speciality of the Indus Civilization 


The “Copper and Bronze Age” is the age of the first big 
monuments of the world, apart from the funerary megaliths: 
It is the age not only of the pyramids, which were in a sense 
a continuation of such megalithic monuments, but also of the 
ziggurats and the palaces of the priest-kings. Since such leaders 
of the “ tribal" or "civic" states combined in themselves—as in 
China, Mesopotamia, and Crete,—the offices of both the chief 
priests and the kings, and led the people in military and religious 
matters, they were naturally in a position to gather an excessive 
surplus, which enabled them to build for themselves in course of 
time big temples and huge palaces, 


What was the actual state of affairs in the Indus Valley 
during the so-called " Chaleolithie Age” (or the Bronze Age), 
cannot be stated for certain, until we are able to decipher the 
script of this locality, Unfortunately the latter defies so far any 
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satisfactory solution, despite the claims of a number of savants, 
Or, it may be deemed for the present, to have been deciphered by 
some savants, to the satisfaction of none else but themselves | 
When it be deciphered to the satisfaction of the scholarly world, it 
may be, perhaps, found to reveal the existence of a mighty poten- 
tate, who was also a priest, or it may reveal the existence of both 
a king and a royal priest. Yet before we turn to consider such 
possibilities, we may urge seme other possibilities. Tho state of 
affairs in the Indus Valley appears to have been somewhat 
different from that of any other country of the “Copper and Bronze 
Age ” mentioned above. In those countries, we find a very vast 
difference between the economic condition of the kings of the 
‘tribal’ or ‘civic’ states and that of the masses, that are extre- 
mely poor. Even the " middle classes, " that themselves exploited 
(by means of trade, etc.,) the real producers of wealth, viz., the 
peasants, the miners, the petty smiths, etc., or else sided with their 
chieftains or kings in their exploitation ( either by the sword or by 
the pen), did not thrive either in numbers or in wealth. Thus 
there was a concentration of wealth in the hands of an 
infinitisimal fraction of the populace in the case of those 
countries, which gava rise to a few, very big monuments, 
together with a general dearth of small buildings. The poor 
folk lived in some huts, or in soma small despicable dwellings, 
that did not survive, cr else, left remains that bespeak of the 
poverty of their occupants, In India, on the other hand, we 
witness quite a large number of well built, spacious houses which, 
as said above, betray the existence of "a prosperous community 
of “ middle class” people." ! “ The ground-floor of a small house 
averaged 27 X 30 feet, measured outside, and a large one was about 
double this size, " * Indeed, in the determination of the nucleus 
of the administration in the cities of the Indus Valley, the 
difficulties, arising out of these new factors, are enormous; and 
there is a substantial element of truth in what Prof. Gordon 
Childe observes :— “ It is even uncertain what was the nucleus of 
capital accumulation. We have indications of a division into 
classes of rich and poor, but whether a king or a god ( — correct 





1 Supra, p. 189. 
: 3 Maokay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 25. 
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this to ‘a priest’) stood at the head of the hierarchy is uncertain. 
Both temples and palaces are so inconspicuous among the ruins 
that their very existence is dubious, "! 


Oligarchy in the Indus Valley ? 


Under these circumstances, we are led to believe in the 
existence of an oligarchioal system in the place of the institution 
of the “ priest-kings,” or “tribal '" or ‘civic " heads, in the 
Valley of the Indus. Literary tradition, as embodied in the 
great Grammar of Panini and the accounts of the Greek 
writers, bears out the existence of such an oligarchical 
institution,—rather its developed form, known as the gana- 
rüjyas—during the latter half of the first millenium B, C., in 
almost the same region (comprising the Vahika and Sindhu- 
Sauvira countries, together with Afghanistan, Baluchistan, ete. ), 
where the Indus civilization flourished? 

It is also legitimate to conjecture that the existence of the large 
“middle class ” is incompatible with the rule of an all-powerful 
" priest-king," and that it is only under such an oligarchical 
system that a large number of prosperous families, and a few 
wealthy " great households" could flourish in those days, The 
“ great households ’’ obviously belonged to the oligarchical heads 
of tribes or cities, that were known in the early non-Vedio 
literature ( that belongs to a much later date ) as the gana-mukhgas. 
Other houses ‘belonged to the traders, or smiths,— larger ones to 
the heads of various guilds,—or else to tiie warriors, or scribes, or 
priests, The existence of a great and rich trading community in 
the Indus Valley is borne out, not only by archeological considera- 
tions, but also by all the known subsequent history of this region;~ 
we have in our mind, the Panis of the Vedas, and the traders of 
the Jatakas and of the Muslim chronicles, Since this bespeaks 
of a continuity of tradition, the oligarchies of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa could well be regarded as the prototypas of tha gana- 
vajyas of later days. 

Though we have no means of knowing exactly what cultural 
advance they made the Indus Valley people appear to have been 
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the cleanliest folk among their contemporaries. This is borne out 
by a number of considerations, including the sewage-system and 
the bath-rooms. The former, which is so well demonstrated at 
Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro and other localities, “ is certainly 
the moat complete ancient system as yet discovered. Every 
street had its brick-lined drainege channel—sometimes two—and 
80 had even quite smali lanes; and into these main drains ran 
smaller tributary drains from the houses on either side," As to 
the bath-rooms, we learn that " Practically every house had its 
bath-room, which was always placed on the street side of the 
building for the convenient disposal of water? ™ Such a thing, 
again, is not found anywhere else in the ancient world, and at 
least in the Bronze Áze it is unique. During the Bronze Age in 
Crete, and during the early Iron Age in Greece and some other 
countries, we undoubtedly come across arrangements of bath- 
rooms, and especielly aliusions (inscriptional or piotographic) 
‘to ceremonial baths, that the commoners occasionally took, or 
to purificatory baths, that were in vogue in sacerdotal classes. [f 
the latter may have taken one or more baths daily, the common- 
ers appear to have washed themselves rather rarely. But in the 
ancient cities of the Indus Valley, even the commoners probably 
bathed frequently. Here we find well-built bath-rooms, that 
“are invariably well-paved, and usually connected with the 
street drainage system.?’’ In the opinion of Sir John Marshall, 
the wells, bath-rooms, and sewage-system of Mohenjo-daro 
“ evidence that the ordinary townspeople enjoyed here a degree of 
comfort and luxury unexampled in other parts of the then civiliz- 
ed world" But one may point out that with greater technical 
equipment or a higher technological development, a number of 
other countries could, no doubt, produce greater material “ com- 
fort and luxury, " though they failed, for social and other reasons 
to produce such a sanse of sanitary arrangements, or a hygenic 
sense that accompanies a daily bath,—for which the social system 
prevailing among the ancient inhabitants of the Indus Valley, 
1 Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 35, DE 
2 Ibid., p. 31. 


*^ Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p, 16, 
* Ibid., I. Preface, p. vi, 
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as well as their philosophical and religious outlook, must have 
been, for the most part, responsible Undoubtedly, material 
comforts and luxurious amenities were factors, that helped, to- 
gether with the climate, the habit of the daily bath among the 
weli-housed population of the great cities of the Indus Valley: 
But they, by themselves, cannot explain the custom of bathing, 
that appears to have been popular with all and sundry among the 
dwellers of these houses, Ib ir quite possible that the peculiarly 
Indian popularity of the bath-rooms, that is met with here, waa 
due to the existence of a large number of people, belonging to 
some leisured class like that of the priests, as well as tothe fact 
that such a class probably made its influence and the influence of 
its ideology felt among other sections of the populace. 


The Origin of the Caste-System 


Thus, we confess, we are inclined to see in the Bronze Aga 
population of the Indus Valley a nascent form of the caste- 
system,—which is peouliar to India, which replaced the slave- 
system of the Western countries, and which, we already find 
clearly, though, perhaps, in a somewhat flexible form, among the 
“Aryans,” that produced the Rk-samhita and other Vedic 
literature. It is, perhaps, the rich fertility of the Indus Valley 
and the precautious development of the Bronze Age civilization — 
in its towns that obviated the necessity of such ruthless exploita- 
tion of man by man as is entailed in the slave-system, Not that 
the caste-system was taken up as a humane measure, or was even 
encouraged by the priesthood of this valley consciously, because 
of their humanitarian outlook, No society is ever formed consci+ 
ously out of mere humanitarian outlook of any priesthood, against 
the current of history. Tt is for us to find out the historical con- 
ditions, that conspired to replace the slave-system of the western 
world by the caste-system in India. It is also for us to find out 
how ancient the latter system is, 


We know now the historical, socio-economic causes, that 
gave rise to the slave-system, in the western world; we know 
that it arose out of an inevitable division of the society, that 
came into being with the commencement of the Copper Age. We do 
not find a shred of evidence about the prevalence of the slave-system, 
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in-India; so that itis natural to conclude that the caste~system ` 
originated here with the beginning of the Copper Age. The Vedio 
priesthood’ that we already find in such an almost full-fledged : 
form in the earliest of the Vedic works, did not evolve ( — indeed, 
it could not have evolved, — ! all of a sudden, and out of nothing. 
According to our view, its rcots are to be found in the priesthood 
of-the Indus civilization. The existence of the elementary form 
of the caste-system in this civilization appears to be vouchsafed 
for not.only by such factors as prove the existence of a large 
number of priests, but also br such as prove the existence of the 
street-scavangers, If the seals containing religious motifs, the 
bath-rooms, etc. , testify to the existence of the former, that of 
the latter is attested by wnat we learn from the following 
observation of Sir John Mzrshall:-" Rubbish chutes or flues 
descending from the upper s:oreys were also constructed in the 
thickness of walls and were sometimes ‘provided on the outside 
with a bin, which could be cleered by scavangers from the streets. zr 
When once the existence of ssavangers is granted,— and it has to 
be for explaining this archaeological datum,— the conclusion is 
inescapable that the caste-sys-em existed at’ least in an elementary 
form already in the Bronze age culture of the Indus valley. It 
may also be granted that the scavangers represented ‘the lowest 
stratum of the populace, and tat the so-called “ menials’ quarters” 
that we find in Block 5 of the Section B in Area marked HR, and 
that i have no more than two rooms " 2 each, do not belong to this 
$t scum, but to some othars, that had a somewhat higher 
social status than these “ lowliest of the low.” Whata great 
difference there must have existed between them and the members 
of the ruling classes or the chieftains, that regulated and controlled 
the civic life of such large cities as Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, 
Chanhu-daro, Ali Murad, eto. | It is, then, not the " Aryans " (or 
the “ Indo-Europeans ”’ os tha: were responsible for introducing 
the caste-system into a “ non-zaste " social structure of India, as is 
‘sometimes supposed, but it is the people of the Indus Civilization 
(‘who are to be distinguishec from the “ Aryans ” according to 





_ ! Sir John Marshall, Mchenjo-caro and the Indus Civilization, T, p, 16, 
' : Ibid., P 47. 
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the arguments given below), that must be held responsible for 
this “ social sin,” Again, it is out of real, historical or material 
causes that they evolved the elementary form of the caste-system, 
which could not be planted on this soil from abroad, by any 
ingenious devices of an enlightened, foreign priesthood, or by the 
sword of a foreign conqueror. Ifthe " Aryans” did anything, it 
was to accentuate the historical process already in action in this 
soil. Their inability of introducing it elsewhere shows that this 
system was foreign to the " Aryans ” themselves. 


Nature of Political Organization 


Yet, as stressed above, for want of decipherment, we cannot 
accurately describe either the social structure or the central 
political organization with any amount of certainty; i. e,, we 
cannot know the names of the various castes and sub-oastes of 
of this period, nor can we ascertain for certain whether it was a 
“theocratic” rule, or a secular kingship, or an oligarchy. Specula- 
tions are rife among the archaeologists as to the nature of the 
body politic of this time, of course, on account of the inadequacy 
of material, and a want of thorough-going investigations, but 


these support partially each of these hypotheses, about the nature 
of ths central political organization. 


Miss Dorothy Mackay saysi—" Dr, Wheeler has recently 
investigated ., a central mass of buildings among the ruins 
of Harappa, which he regards asa citadel and stronghold of a 
bureaucratic or priest-king regime. At Mohenjo-daro, there is 
some evidence that the regime was a theocracy, very similar in 
type to the contemporary theocracies of Sumer,” ! Dr, Mackay 
himself, however, urged that “a large, straggling building has 
been discovered which may have been a palace, Itis possible, how- 
ever, that this was not a royal residence, for the city, being smaller 
than Harappa, may have been ruled by a governor. A governor 
could have carried on the administration from this building besides 
living in it, as there is ample accommodation, in addition to guard- 
room, servants ’ quarters and a number of commodious storerooms. 
Other large and important buildings may also have been 








! Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p, xii-xiii, ( Preface ), 
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administrative centres.”! This theory about governorship assumes 
the existence of an imperial aithority, which through its army 
could exercise its control over distant towns,— a state of affairs, 
similar to that of Egypt and Mesopotamia, where powerful city- 
states, having conquered weaker ones and made them pay tributes, 
tried as far as possible to never allow them to grow big 
or to assert themselves. It is doubtful, in our opinion, if the 
same could be practised in respect of a big city like Mohenjo- 
daro, having quite a large numbar of wealthy noblemen in it,—as 
wil be shown presently,—by 3 ruler living at such a distant 
place as, for instance, Harappa, although the latter may be 
bigger than the former. Wa must take into account the fact 
that Mohenjo~daro must not have been the only big city to be 
tackled by the potentate at Ekarappa or any other metropolis, 
and also another that the means 5f communications must not have 
been very well developed at thet time, to enable him to put down 
immediately and with a strong kand any insurrection or attempt 
+o assert their freedom by any cf the powerful nobles living at 
such distant places. 

We must also remember tiat it is easy for sucha large 
and well-provisioned city as Mohenjo-daro, with the ability to 
purchase a sufficient number >f bronze weapons, to resist the 
invasion of another bronze-cquipped army, coming from 
afar. Harappa is, indeed, far removed from other prosperous 
and powerful cities like Mchenjo-daro, so that it would have 
been well-nigh impossible for a governor, equipped with a few 
battalions, to keep any cf these la:ter cities under subjugation for a 
long time; and, there was alsə another danger if these governors 
were themselves allowsd to possess big battalions, and to rule 
over such wealthy cities! The most natural hypotheses would, 
therefore, be those that envisage an independent local rule in 
each of these cities; ani of thes, the most satisfying would be 
those that are compatible with the evidence, unearthed by the 
archacologist’s spade at Mohenjo-daro, ete. and also with the evi- 
dence, left by later literary material, that can be mainly gather- 





1 Ibid., p.14; also Mackay, Indes Civilization, p. 12. (Italics in the 
quotation, ours, ) see below, p. 207, 
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ed from the Vedas, the grammatical work of Panini, the informa- 
tion in the Pali texts and the accounts left by early Grecian and 
Roman writers, about the countries, known to the indigenous 
literature as the Sindhu-Sauviras and the Vahikas. 

It may be noted that what has been called " a palace” by Dr. 
Mackay is only one of the two most important buildings in the 
city (i. ə., outside the area of the stupa ) that have so far come to 
light in the city of Mohenjo-daro, when we find it at its most 
prosperous, flourishing period. Indeed, archaeological evidence 
points to the so-called "palace" being the smaller of these two adja- 
cent buildings, the other being declared to have been larger even 
“than either the Collegiate or Great Bath building,” which may be 
described later. We learn that in the north of the city, on the 
northern side of the so-called Central Street, there is “a 
particularly imposing building, ” which “calls for further excava- 
tion before its nature can be established. This structure, which 
is about 242 feet by 112 feet, has outer walls over 5 feet thick. 
It seems not improbable that deeper excavation may reveal a 
building of even greater extent, for its northern and eastern walls 
reach the slope of the mound....and it seems likely that this 
important building... was erected at the zenith of the city’s 
prosperity, and possibly upon a lofty mud-briek platform. "! 
We are told further that only a “short distance south of it is 
what was apparently a palace,,.. this was a large and important 
building of excellent masonry, arranged round two spacious 
courtyards, with servants’ quarters, a number of storerooms, and 
in its earlier days, accommodation for metal workers as well. 
It is about 220 feet long and 115 feet wide, with walls in some 
places over 5 feet thick. ” 2 

Thus it is quite possible that these two most important 
buildings may have belonged to two of the wealthiest families, 
the "great households '’ of Mohenjo-daro, that also provided 
two chieftains to this oligarchical city-state. But then we must 
also take into account the s/pa area and the adjacent “Collegiate,” 
What Dr. Mackay describes as the “ most imposing of the great 





1 Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 46-47, 
2 Thid., 47. ( Italios ours ). See above p. 205-206, 
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buildings of Mohenjo-daro " lies unfortunately hidden beneath 
the sfipa. The existence cf the afiipa, as also of an elevation of 
about 20 feet, on which this building appears tc have been 
erected, and the close affinity between the Indus Val'ey civilisa- 
tion and the Sumerian culture,—all these conspire to prove the 
existence of a sacred ziggurat-like structure at this place, that 
sanctified that place much prior to the erection of the stūpa, 
Indeed, “ excavation has in fact already laid bare a number 
of buildings round about the stiipa mound, which can hardly be 
interpreted otherwise than as belonging to a great priastly corpo- 
ration,’ namely, a building of great size, measuring some 230 
feet by 78 feet, immediately west of the stupa mound, the rather 


smaller Great Bath building .. .. the curious series of ( eight ) 
bath-rooms to the north of tha latter, and... .. the -emains of a 
large court north of tha supposed temple .. .. The position of 


this court in relation to the supposed temple beneath the Buddhist 
stiipa recalls to mind the similar great court at Ur, between the 
quays and the House of Nannar. In that great khan-like court at 
Ur, it is thought, payments in kind were collected fo* the temple 
yevenues. The same might be true of the great enclosure in this 
part of Mohenjo-daro?" Again we learn that “Some distance to 
the south of the Stipa mound in the L Area was a large build- 
ing which was probably a feature of the commercial life of the 
city. This was a spacious hall, some 85 feet square, with a roof 
supported by twenty rectangular brick piers, set with great accu- 
racy in four rows of five piers each...” All this shows the great 
importance of the Sttipa area and ofthe Ziggurat-like structure, 
that in all likelihood lies hidden beneath the S/Zpa. AN this fur- 
ther makes clear that the various possibilities suggasted above 
may each be supported by this or that argument, and that we can 
hardly arrive at any £greed conclusion, unless and until the 
script is satisfactorily deciphered. * 


1 Apparently, the priests had a separate locality assigned tc them, 

2 Ibid., p. 40f. 

8 Ibid., p. 45, 

4 Throughout all this discussion, it is taken for granted—~ primarily on 
account of our own ignorance — that Prof, B. Rhozny's attempt at decipher- 
ing this prota-Indic script is not satisfactory, despite what we urged in the 
Mother Goddess ( See Preface to M. G, ), 
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Typical of another class of important structures are two build- 
ings, that are at once considerably smaller than those described 
above, but muoh bigger than the most ordinary ones, found in the 
city of Mohenjo-daro. These, indeed, appear to represent the 
households of the secondary rank of leadership in the town, 
whether it be military or commercial. One of these is Building 
No, VIII of HR Area, Section A, Block 3, which has a frontage of 
85 feet and a depth of 97 feet, and has its outer walls from 4 to 5 
feet in thickness. The other of these, Building No. XIII in the 
VS Area, has a frontage of 67 feet anda depth of about 80 feet, 
In this context, the following observations and conclusions of 
Prof. V. Gordon Childe, supplementing his observations given 
above (at the beginning of this discussion), become at least 
interesting :— “ At Mohepjo-daro a building, occupying a whole 
block, provided with bath rooms and a porter’s lodge and oover- 
ing as much as 97 feet by 83 feet, may be contrasted with mono- 
tonous rows of mud-brick tenements, each consisting of only two 
rooms and a court, and not exceeding 56 feet by 30 feet in overall 
area, The contrast doubtless reflects a division of society into 
classes, but it would seem only into merchants or "business men,'' 
and labourers or artizans. A surprising wealth of ornaments of 
gold, silver, precious stones and faience, of vessels of beaten copper 
and of metal implements and weapons, has beon collected from 
the ruins, Most appear to come from the houses ascribed to 
“sich merchants", (— These might as well have belonged to a 
powerful landed gentry or Sardars of old, —S. K. D.). Buta hoard 
of copper tools and gold bangles turned up in the “ workmen’s 
quarters `” at Harappa. None are suggestive of royal treasures.” ! 
In this quotation, Prof, Childe omits any reference to either of the 
three biggest structures of Mohenjo-daro, mentioned above, and 
also to the smallest ones, of 30’ by 2?’—which (as suggested above) 
could hardly have been the dwellings of the scavangers, and may 
not have been even of potters. The contrast presented by the 
lowest and the uppermost classes, therefore, does not merely 
reflect a common two-fold division of society between the ‘rich’ 
and the ‘poor,’ but a different type of division of society,—a 
four-fold one, with at least a few subdivisions,—that was 


1 Childe, What Happened in History, p. 113. 
$97 { Annals, B, O, R.L] 
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apparently created gradually in the peculiar conditions of India 
with the beginning of the working of the Copper Age economy, 
That the guildmen or families, belonging to different castes or 
professions, were made to dwell in different localities, in the 
caste-ridden society of India, is made clear by the Kautillya 
Artha-$astra, the work of Megasthenes, the Pall texts, etc, And 
the Harappa Culture hes apparently the same pattern. 


The Indus Script 


The pictographie seript, found on the seals of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, is one of most noteworthy and at the same time 
intriguing features of the Bronze Age civilization of the Indus 
Valley. It is known to bear a close resemblance on the one hand 
to the early Sumerien and proto-Elamite scripts, and on the 
other hand to the victographic scripts of the Easter Island (in 
the south Pacific Ocean ) and the Lo-los (of the Ytin-nan and 
Sze-ch’uan provinces of South China). On the basis of the 
former fact, a popular theory about racial connections between 
the Sumerians and the proto-Elamites on the one hand, and the 
authors of the Indus civilization on the other, has been put forth. 
This theory is, no doubt, supported by a good deal of archaeolo- 
gical evidence as well as anthropometrical data, that may not be 
detailed here, Nonetheless, a student of history must also bear 
in mind other possibilisies, including those arising from the con- 
nection of the script of the Shang dynasty of the Bronze Age of 
China, and the Indus script, and also the fact that the Lo-los of 
China have been identified with the people who gave their name 
to the country of Lala or Lata, that is roughly identical with 
modern Gujarat excepting Kathiawar, Nor, indeed, should one 
forget, despite historical arguments to the contrary, the possibi- 
lity of the derivation of tae Brahm! alphabet from the Indus 
script, which was long ago suggested by Prof. Langdon, and 
which has apparently served as the basis of the work of Prof. 
Pran Nath of Banaras and also, perhaps, of the distinguished 
efforts of Prof, Rhozny of Prague. 

In this context certain observations, perhaps of no more worth 


tha n those of many of our predecessors, may be made here, In 
the "Sign List of the Indus Script,” given in Marshall’s 


Y 
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Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 494 f., occurs as No, 
61, the figure of a “bow and arrow," and the“ bow " is known 
as “ dhanus” in Sanskrit, and the figure of the " bow " (as given 
in that simple pictograph) signifies in the Brahm! script the 
letter “ dha.” Again, No. 59 of the same “Sign List” represents 
the figure of a “ peacock,” which is called " mayüra"' in 
Sanskrit, and this figure is classified by the author of that list 
along with a number of others (Nos. 47 to 60), — quite 
tightly, we believe,—that with a change of position could 
be easily read as Brahm! “ma,” or a derivative thereof. 
Nos. 70, 72, 75, 76, 77 and 88° to 92 appear to form a single group 
representing variant forms of (or evolving out of) the 
same letter, which reminds one of the Brahmi “ya”; of these 
signs, No. 70 and even Nos, 75,76 and others, would show the 
union of two parts, or would represent a "twin"; and in 
Sanskrit, “yama,” “yamake,” “yamala,” etc. signify a 
"twin" Even if this is fanciful, it would be interesting to note 
that both the main types of Agokan Brahm! “ya” (with two 
limbs a‘ the bottom or with only one limb ), can be thus derived 
from the different forms of this sign in the Indus script. However 
that be, any serious attempt to multiply such instances is likely 
to land usin the realm of conjecture rather than of historical 
reality. 

Quite a vast majority of the seals, that were unearthed al 
Mohenjo-daro and other sites were of steatite, but a number of 
them were of faience, and a few others of pottery. Apart from 
the fact that writing originated as a result of commerce, or that 
the seals of Susa and some other localities are known to conform 
in weight to the Babylonian and other weight systems, there are 
some weighty considerations to prove that the seals had no mere 
amuletic significance, but that they represented authentic 
emblems of commercial transactions. Many similar seals in 
Mesopotamia are known to contain accounts of commercial 

_ dealing. The animals on these seals as well as other representa- 
tions on them undoubtedly bore a sacred significance, connected 
with the cults of the Sky Father and the Earth Mother ( or the 
Mother Goddess); and they may have vouchsafed the quantity 
and quality of the goods to which those seals were attached, 
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Dr. Hutton points out the probability that these seal: 
“primarily used for commerce, as cotton fabric bearing 
impressed with an Indus Valley stamp has been recovered 
a prehistorio site in Iraq." Some of the seals, uneart] 
Harappa, " have been considered by Hunter ae receipts, ” * 

Looking at the seals, it will be seen that many of 
contain at the beginning of their inscriptions ( as read from 
to left) simple vertical strokes, that may be taken to rez 
numbers ;—such strokes baing in number: one, two, thre 
or even more, and when more, being often placed in gre 
twos or fours, one above the other. (In Kharosth! a 
ancient Chinese such vertical strokes signify the numerals 
the same must be the osse also in the Indus Valley s 
Or, often, one may finc at the beginning of an inscription 
has been considered above as the proto-type of the Brahm! 
“va,” i. e, the sign for two; or a wheel-like symbol, represi 
perhaps, a cycle of four or five—this wheel-like symbol, of t 
taking a number of forms, including an oval with a campa 
at the top, and so forth. (Sse Nos, 219 to 234 in the “ Sign: 
the Indus Script '". It appears possible to derive the Brahm! 
from this wheel-like symbol; and again the Sanskrit word 
* wheel” is "chakra", The “Sign List” would also sh 
Nos. 219 to 220°, symbols, which are of the same oval forn 
without the inner compartment, The late Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit has observed that “From a study of the hundr 
speciniens discovered, if has been found that the syster 
binary and decimal, inasmuch as the weights rise genera 
multiples of two and oscasionally of five, the aberrant w 
being few and far between," ê On the basis of this weight-g 
it is possible to assume that the ‘ chakra’ symbolized the n 
five and not four, Further, as seen above, we find the m 
four represented by four straight vertical lines; so the 
natural to assume that it is number 5 rather than 4 i 
represented by this symbol. We often find two empty 
juxtaposed or joined together, or these or a wheel-like s; 





1 Hutton, Caste in India, p. 135, Early Indian Civilization, p. 158, 
; 3 Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, p. 43, 
8 Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, p, 30 
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followed by one or more vertical strokes, All this appears to be in 
conformity with the idea of taking the “ wheel-like symbol" for 
the number five In Sanskrit literature, the words "$ünya" 
( cipher or zero) and “ pūrņa ” (the whole, a cycle) appear to have 
conveyed the same sense, especially in philosophical discussions. 
It is well-known that the system of decimal numeration 
originated in India. In the light of the suggestions given above, 
the fact that the numeral system at Susa II “is exclusively 
decimal, never sexagesimal as in Sumer”! acquires an added 
significance. Further, it would thus be possible to trace the 
ancestry of the decimal system to the system of enumeration in 
the Indus civilization, and to trace the origin of the idea of a 
cipher to the “ wheel-like symbol " found on the Indus seals, 


Indus Seals 


It is legitimate to suppose that the letters that follow these 
* numbers " contain some sort of accounts, or mention weights, 
prices, etc, or some other details of transactions. But all this 
fore-going discussion must be looked upon for the present more 
or less as speculative. Nonetheless, there is even otherwise 
sufficient evidence to prove that these seals were used for some 
commercial purpose. Engraving of sacred animals, symbols, and 
pictographic letters seems to have become an important art in 
the Indus Valley, that was practised there with a great distinc- 
tion. Some such typical seals of undoubted “ Indian workman- 
ship” were found at various sites in Mesopotamia, including 
Kish, Ur, Umma, Tello, etc., and at Susa in Iran (or Persia), ? 
Dr. Frankfort discovered at Tell Asmar an important seal of such 
a type, containing representation of some Indian animals, 
such as elephant, rhinoceros, crocodile ( makara or gharial), 
etc., " none of which ( it was at one time alleged ) ever appears 
on Sumerian or Akkadian seals." ® Recently, however, another 
like seal is found at Ashnunak, which depicts the figure of a 
rhinoceros, Prof. O. J. Gadd has published another seal, round 





1 Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, p. 243. 

4 Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p, 146f, 

8 lbid., p. 147, Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, ( Ori, 
Inst, of the Univ, of Chicago: Studies in Ano, Ori, Civilization, No, 4). 
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in shape and found in the pre-dynastic cemetery at Ur of the 
Chaldees, which contains the representation of a humped, short- 
horned bull, that betrays its Indian origin. ! 

A few other seals, that also appear to be of Indian workman- 
ship, and that contain the peculiar pictographs and other devices, 
etc., found on the Indus seals, are known from other localities in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Some of these, like the Tell Asmar 
seal of Dr. Frankfort, are known to have been accompanied by 
* other objects apparently Indian in origin," like the “ pieces of 
bone inlay of peculiar shape."?^ The commercial and cultural 
contact, between the Indus Valley and other countries of the 
Bronze Age, could be visualized also from another type of 
evidence, made available by the seals. Writing about the 
peculiar “rayed Sun motif," Prof. Mackay says :— “ It has been 
said that this solar sign does not occur on pottery from Mohenjo- 
daro, but something akin to it has been found there carved on a 
seal, This is a six-rayed object with one ray terminating at the 
head of a horned animal...... No examples of this radiant form of 
the sun-dise appear on Sumerian or Elamite pottery though it is 
known on Sumerian seals, from Tell Asmar and Kish, and again 
on seals from Susa.” * Again, we learn that a motif of concentric 
square, that may have been regarded as magical and that is 
found at Tell Asmar by Prof Frankfort, is “ duplicated on the 


ancient Indus seals. ''* 


Similarity in Arts and Crafts in Sumer 
and the Indus Valley 


We may now turn our attention to the general similarity 
between the arts and crafts of the Indus Valley and those of the 
Euphrates Valley. For this purpose, we shall only juxtapose the 
observations of various authorities about their respective fields, 
which bring out briefly the richness and diversity attained by the 
arts and crafts of both these countries, probably in close cultural 
coptact or co-operation with each other, :— 


1 “Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur," ( Proc. British Academy, 
XVIII) 

? Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p, t. 

? Maokay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, p, 95f, 

‘ Maokay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 190, 





^ 
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Prof, E. A. Gardner observes :—“ The finest examples of handi- 
craft come from the royal tomba ( of Mesopotamia) ...... But they 
show the highest skill in design and technique, both in metal, 
mostly gold and silver, and in inlaid work in various materials," 
Another aspact of that civilization is stressed by Prof. V. Gordon 
Childe in the following :—‘‘ Among the Sumerians, vessels of gold, 
electrum, silver, copper, alabaster, obsidian, lapis lazuli, and 
ostrich-shell, had ousted fine pottery from the tables of the weal- 
thy, while the friezes of animals painted on the prediluvian clay 
vases have been replaced by the processions carved in low relief 
in the stone vessels. Sumerian pottery was a thorough factory 
product, but technically of good quality, hard-burnt, drab in 
colour and turned on the wheel?" Again, the “ ear~rings, neck- 
laces, diadems, pendants illustrate better than anything else the 
supreme skill of the Sumerian goldsmiths and so give a welcome 
indication of the level of civilization attained? ” 


We have already spoken of the pottery of the Indus Valley, 
that is well comparable to that of the Sumerians, As to the other 
aspects noted in the afore-quoted observations, especially those 
noted by Prof, Childe, they may be aptly compared with those 
referred to in the following remarks of the late Rao Bahadur K.N, 
Dikshit about the culture of the inhabitants of the Indus Valley :- 
* The love of bedecking the body with ornaments, to which the 
women of India have always shown considerable weakness, is 
amply illustrated by the variety and richness of the jewellery and 
beads found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, Every known variety 
of semi-precious stone was pressed into service, and all known 
metals, such as gold, silver, electrum, coppar and bronze, besides 
faionce, shell, and terracotta, were utilized for satisfying the 
needs of the differant classes of people, Several hoards of jewel- 
lery, placed in vessels of silver, copper and bronze have been 
discovered besides a number of isolated finds......This (one such 
hoard ) contained, besides gold pins, large silver ear-rings and 
other ornaments, two fine girdles of carnelian beads......The way 
in which the carnelian beads have been polished and perforated 





1 An Outline of Modern Knowledge, p. 538. Of. supra, p. 171, 
3 Childe, The Most Ancient East, 181, 
8 Ibid. p., 190, 
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bespeaks great technical advance......Bracelets must have been 
rather common, one of the finest examples consisting of six 
strings of gold beads with semi-circular gold terminals at each 
end.....Bangles have been manufactured in a variety of materials 
including gold, silver, copper, faience, shell, and terracotta,' " 
The music of the Sumerian courts is made known to us by the 
buried treasures of the royal graves at Ur. We find there the 
royal harpist as well as the entertaining girls of the harem, 
accompanied by their harps even in their “ life after death." The 
origin of stringed instruments like the harp must undoubtedly 
have been suggested by the bow, The harp wasa popular instru- 
ment in the Bronze Age, and it can be traced among the Egypt- 
ians, the Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Ela- 
mites, the Persians, etc. In respect of the popularity of music 
among the Sumerians, considerable light is thrown by Prof. Francis 
W. Galpin in his The Music of the Sumerians, eic. ( Cam- 
bridge, 1937 ), wherein a number of Sumerian musical instru- 
ments, including harps, are treated. The results of his investiga- 
tions have been touched upon briefly by many scholars. Accord- 
ing to Prof. V. Gordon Childe, the Sumerians had in their temples 
“ a regular orchestra of drums, rattles, flutes, horns, trumpets and 
harps,” Prof. R. Campbell Thompson also says:— “To the 
temple (of the Sumerians) were attached many musicians and 
singers, who formed choirs to play on lyres, tambourines, reed- 
pipes, cymbals and perhaps bag-pipes, and chant in unison." € 
Music has ever been the pride of Indian oivilization, and even 
in the Bronze Age, the Indians appear to have been as much 
fond of this art as the Sumerians. In this connection, the 
following observation of the late Rao Bahadur K.N, Dikshit, 
who was himself an authority in the difficult art of modern 
Indian music, is worthy of citation :— “ ... it seems probable that 
the earliest stringed instruments and drums ( with which to keep 
rbythm in accompaniment with the music), ara to be traced to 
the Indus civilization. In one of the terracotta figures, a kind of 


! Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilization etc, p, 26-27, Note the use of eleotrum 
here as in Sumer. 

3 Childe, What happened in History, p. 124. 

8 Cambridge Ancient History, vol., I, p. 533, 
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drum is to be seen hanging from the neck, and on two seals we 
find a precursor of the modern mrdanga with skins at either end, 
Some of the pictographs appear to be representations of a crude 
stringed instrument, prototype of the modern bina; while a pair 
of castanets, like the modern Karatala, have also been found. ''! 

All such details would only strengthen the hypothesis that 
there was an intense culture-contact between the countries, 
Indus Valley and Mesopotamia, or even that the culture of these 
two regions was largely the same,—whether this was due to their 
authors belonging to the same racial stock, or to the Sumerians 
being an important section of the population of the Indus Valley, 
or to mere trading. Both the Sumerians and the Indus Valley 
people were great commercial nations, And if the Sumerians 
were the precursors of the Phoenicians, the successors of the 
Indus Valley people ( if not the latter themselves ), appear to have 
been connected with the Panis, whom a number of writers, includ- 
ing the present author? Lave sought to idéntify with the Phoeni- 
cians, We shall refrain here from touching upon the problem 
of racial connections between the people of the valleys of the two 
rivers, the Indus and the Euphrates, except for drawing atten- 
tion to the conclusions of the two authorities, Col, Sewell and Dr. 
Guha, who have sought to prove that the Proto-Australoids and 
the Mediterraneans comprised the vast majority of the populace 
of the metropolis of Mohenjo-daro, They were both dolicho- 
cephalic, and, according to Dr. Mackay, “they agree in many 
ways with skulls found by Woolley at al-‘ Ubaid, by the writer 
at Kish, and also at Anau, Nal, and other sites.’ " 

Tt is unnecessary to dilate here upon the commercial contact, 
that was built up and maintained by the people of the two valleys, 
after the evidence of the pottery forms and motifs and tha 
seal-amulets has been cited. But we may briefly indicate the 
evidence from other spheres of life also, In his Hibbert Lectures, 
Prof. Sayce pointed out long ago that Indian teak was exhumed 
in the ruins of Ur of the Chaldees, and that it belonged to a vary 





t Dikshit, Pre-historic Civilization etc, , p. 30. 

3 Read The Mother Goddess ( 1943, Poona ) ( Seo “Panis” and “Phoenicians” 
in the Index ), ) : 

3 Mackay, Early Indian Civilization, p. 153, 
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early date. Again the word Synthos ( Sindhu) is found mention- 
ed, according to him, in an old Accadian list of articles brought 
from afar; and it evidently signifies, in the context, cotton cloth, 
apparently brought from the valley of the river Sindhu (or Indus)! 
The debt, that the Mesopotamians owed to the Indus people in 
matters of architecture, is emphasised by the researches of Sir 
John Marshall and others :—'* At Ur... Mr. Woolley has unearth- 
ed & group of moderate-sized houses of burnt brick, which con 
stitute a notable exception to the general rule; but these disclose 
such a striking similarity to the small and rather loosely built 
structures of the latest levels at Mohenjo-daro, that there can be 
little doubt as to the influence under which they were erected.?" 
It is, indeed, more logical to suppose that the highly developed 
architecture of the Indus Valley cities influenced that of the 
Mesopotamian cities, rather than that the opposite took place. 
Such influence is, indeed, seen in ideological sphere also. Prof. 
Childe has recently stated :— “So a scene carved by a local 
Sumerian artist on & vase, recovered from a ruined city on the 
Diyala, depicts an Indian cult being celebrated apparently in a 
local shrine in Akkad. If cults were thus transmitted useful arts 
and crafts could be diffused just as easily.” * Corroborating 
this is the fact, noted by us above about the find of typical Indus 
seals at Tell Asmar, Ur, and other sites of the West. They 
would betray not only considerable import of commercial 
product in that region, but, perhaps, even religious influence of 
the authors of the Indus civilization. The authentic nature of the 
transactions, made under the auspices of the sacred divinities 
found in animal forms on the seals, was in all probability 
recognized without hesitation by the traders of the West, It is, 
we bélieve, made amply clear in our work, The Mother Goddess, 
that there was essentially little difference between the forms of 
religion prevalent in different countries of the Copper and Bronze 
Age, or between the divinities worshipped in different lands in 
those days. This factor must have made it not very diffioult for 
local elements of any country in the Near Hast to accept slightly 
1 Hibbert- Lectures ( 1887, published in 1909 ), p. 137, ; I, H. Q., I, p. 696. 


* Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, I, preface, p. vi. 
8 Childe, What Happened in History, p. 86-87, 
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different religious ideas and creeds from the trading elements 
and their spiritual guides of India. That India must have also 
imbibed a number of religious ideas and mythical tales about 
divinities through a similar process is also equally certain, Thus, 
if we find that India contributed some new or advanced ideas in 
the field of religion and mythology in the ancient civilized world, 
it is also true that India borrowed others from that world. - 


Another intriguing featura of the civilization is presented 
by what is known as“ the Great Granary of Harappa, " which 
consists of two large buildings, that are separated from each other 
by a distance of 17 feet, Each of these buildings contains half a 
dozen large halls,—each hall, being separated from the adjacent 
ones by a distance of about 514 feet. Each of these large halls is 
17 feet broad, and about thrice as much long. Since the upper 
portions of these buildings have totally disappeared, the existing 
portions near the base have the appearance of “ parallel walls”! 
so that these buildings themselves are often described by archao- 
logists as the “Parallel Walls ". Since their construction 
resembles that of some large granaries in Crete and other countries, 
they have been also described as the “ Grest Granaries” or the 
" Great Granary” of Harapps,—undoubtedly, with a number of 
arguments in favour of this description. This Great Granary, 
which measures in foto about 150 feet by 56 feet, need not 
necessarily be a Royal Granary, and it may have well belonged 
to an oligarchical institute, such as the one envisaged above, It 
may have been a atore-house of an oligarchical state, from which 
the civil and military officials of the state received their payment- 
in kind, and the surplus in which was used in times of scarcity 
and famine, even for the use of the general populace and the, 
workers. Indeed, it is dfficult to imagine that it could have 
served the needs only of the Royal Family, or even of the 
oligarchical “ great households." "It is more probable that this 
represents something like a state granary, On which depended the 
administrative and executive staff of that state, including the 
warriors, the scribes, the priests, etc. H 


— 








1 S, K. Dikshit, Sindhuenadi-vatil Saiskriti (in Marathi, 1946, March ), 
p. 24, ux GE Se 
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Disposal of the Dead: Cremation 


Another important aspact witnessed at Harappa concerns the 
systems of the disposal of the dead, prevalent in that locality. 
Since cremation forms the most important of these systems, and 
since this form of the dispcsal of the dead became the most ourrent 
in the “ Hindu " India,—tket is, since we obtain here the earliest 
example of cremation in a country, where it became the most 
popular method of the disposal of the dead, the question of crema: 
tion in Harappa assumes somewhat of an unusual importance, 50 
that it needs be treated at scme length, and'in its proper context, 
Since cremation was current not only among the people of India, 
speaking Sanskritio tongues, but also among the Homeric Greeks, 
the question, whether this is in crigin an “ Aryan” (correctly, 
* Indo-European ” ) institution.or not, becomes very interesting. 
The answer to it, if clear, may have a bearing on another question 
as to whether these “ Indo-3iuropeans" had anything to do with 
the authors of the Indus civilization or not. 


“There is also à much-mcoted question ( —or, perhaps, a question 
fiot so much mooted to-day as it was formerly ), as to whether it 
was in the late Neolithic Age, or it was in the beginning of the 
' Copper or Bronze Age, ' that the practice of cremation came in- 
to existence.’ It is well-krown that the megalithic monuments 
of Great Britain and Denmark point to a highly developed state 
of neolithic economy. A look at those monuments will probably 
convince the spectator that she neclithio man, obsessed as he was 
by his "spiritual" notion £bout the life after death, could not 
have continued building such monuments for funerary purposes 
in all countries, including those where tremendous growth of 
agricultural production hac enabled him to grow his race to an 
enormous proportion (— of sourse, vis-a-vis the potentialities of 
neolithic economy). It is just possible, therefore,—and this is 
supported by archacologicsl evidence,—that it is in the Neolithic 
Age itself, that in some countries he found it advisable to dis- 
continüe the practice of building up megalithic monuments, at 
least in later days, if fot rothing else, then at any rate for the 


1 Bn, Brit. ( 14 ), IL pj 251, 
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sake of preserving himself, It is authoritatively stated that 
" Cremated remains have recently been found in Belgium ina 
neolithic settlement. " It is also stated that “it (= cremation ) 
appears almost ( though not quite) at the beginning of the lake- 
dwelling occupation of the Alpine region, and is also oharacteri- 
stic of the painted-ware culture in Ukraine?" 


À recent authoritative prónouncement on this subject has been 
made by Prof, Gordon Childe in the following words:— “ Mean- 
while, a third method of disposal of the dead,—cremation—had 
enjoyed a wide vogue, st least in Europe, Practised already by 
neolithic societies in the British Isles, Brittany, Switzerland, 
and Central Germany, and perhaps also in Greece, Syria and 
Palestine, cremation became the favourite burial method in the 
Middle-Late Bronze Age (from 1400 B. C.), and in Spain and 
Upper Italy, too, by the Early Iron Age (from 1000 B. C): 16 
was practised also at Troy on the Dardanelles, Carchemish on 
the Euphrates, and occasionally in Crete and Greece, between 
1400 and 1100 B.C. In the first millenium B. C. both cremation 
and inhumation were practised in most Greek and Italic cities ; 
the Celts in Western Europe were generally inhumed, while the 
Teutons in the north still eremated,? " That author then goes on 
to prove how it was not an “Aryan” rite,—neither confined to 
the “ Aryans,” nor prevalent among all, or even most of the 
“ Aryans. ” ( By his" Aryans,” we are to understand the “Indo- 
Europeans " and not their eastern branch, the “ Indo-Iranians ). ” 


Whatever that be, the practice of cremation, or of burial of 
cremated remains, etc. , appears to have been current in a number 
of countries, at least in the ‘Copper and Bronze Age.’ What could 
not be preserved had to be ceremoniously, sanctimoniously, or 
sacrificially destroyed. And yet, the system of burial could not 
often be totally discarded. Thus, often there was a compromise 
between the two systems of burial and cremation. They buried 
the cremated remains of the dead, And as custom dies hard, in 
many countries, especially those in the back-waters of civiliza- 





^ Ibid. 
2 Cambridge Ancient History, T, p, 110. 
Childe, Progress and Archaeology, p. 81-82, 
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tion, the system of burial and even of erecting magali- 
thic monuments continued during the Bronze Age. What this 
system of burial, with sacredness attached to it, has meant in the 
long run in some populous ccantries like China is too well-known 
to expatiate upon. 

In India, we see the existence of numerous practices in 
matters of burial, especially in the South. We also see that in 
the North, —i.e,, at Harappa, etc., — more than one practice 
was current in the field of cremation, At Harappa, for instance, 
Pt. M. S. Vats unearthed “more than 120 burial~pots from the 
upper stratum, and beneath them a series of entirely different 
earth-burials, ” from a “ culrert-like structure " and other places 
in the cemetery, The excavator goes on to inform us that in the 
case of the earth~burials, “ the corpses, entire or fractional, wore 
laid in graves in the ground accompanied as a rule but not invaria- 
bly by funeral pottery consisting of water-pots, bowls, offerings ’ 
dishes (offering-dishes), or pletes, saucers, flat covers, flasks, round 
vases, etc.’ " Inthe pot-burials, the pots contained human 
remains, placed directly at tha bottom, and usually filling no more 
than the lower half thereof. These pots were of various shapes 
and sizes, ranging in height from about 10 inches to about 2 feet. 
“AI burial pots were originally covered or stoppered with inverted 
bowls, vases, handled lids, pot-sherds or bricks, and occasionally 
the lid was further secured by covering it with a sherd. "^ 
Here we possess clear evidence as to the “ complete burials” being 
gradually supplanted by “ fractional (or partial ) burials.” At 
Nal, both the practices,— of “ complete ” and “ fractional " ( or 
partial) burials,— were courrent in one and the same period. 2 
Thug, it would be permissible to hold that in the ancient civilized 
regions, in and about the Indus Valley, the beginning of the system 
of cremation is to be placed in the Bronze Age,— or in the so-called 
“Chalcolithic Age, "—rathez than in the Neolithic Age. 

Lastly, we may note that i; is characteristic of the Indus Valley 
civilization that cemeteries here do not yield that sort of rich 


1 M.S, Vats, Excavations at Harappa ( 1940 ), I, p. 204, 
Ibid., p. 204f, 
8 Revealing India's Past, p. 108, 
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other countries, Gold and silver have been found in the Indus 
Valley sites in “living quarters, ” and not in the cemeteries, and 
this may not be altogether due to the fact noticed above that proba- 
bly here there were no all-powerful sovereigns of the Bronze Age, 
This custom rather bespeaks a different system of philosopby,— 
a philosophy of rebirth or regeneration ( punar-janma ), that is 
inseparably connected with that of karma : This philosophy made 
it not only unnecessary, but even preposterous or improper in the 
eyes of its adherents to preserve intact the life-less remains of 
flesh and bones, or to enrich the cemeteries with rich furniture. 
This philosophy was, moreover, quite in keeping with the social 
structure of the Indus Valley, based on the caste-system. The 
philosophy of regeneration and karma is, indeed, a peculiar product 
of the caste-system. It is peculiar to India. 


Similarities and Distinctions in Bronze Age Culture Tynes 


We have indicated above how the ‘ Copper and Bronze Age ' 
civilization spread in all probability from the Indus Valley to the 
Ganga-Jamunad doab. In this connection, we also noticed the 
similarity betrayed by the copper axes found in these regions 
on the one hand, and those found in the Gungeria hoard on 
the other, Archaeologists are at times wont to overmphasize 
similarities existing between various products of the same age, 
belonging to various localities; but even in such cases, their 
typographical likeness cannot be denied. In the case of the Gunga- 
ria hoard, one savant goes as far as to state that the ' specimens 
with the most widely splayed edge (in that hoard), closely re- 
sembles an Irish bronze in the National Museum of Ireland ; while 
other examples recall Babylonian, Egyptian, and even Peruvian 
patterns. On the whole, they resemble Irish specimens more 
closely than those of any other country.’ ’’ But if we must guard 
ourselves against drawing from such similarities any erroneous 
conclusions, regarding the exact dates of the objects in question, 
or regarding anything like a direct intercourse, etc., between two 
very distant regions like India and Ireland, there is little that 
should s*and against further research in the direction of finding 
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out connecting links between such culture-types, Indeed, it has. 
already been noticed by a number of scholars that over vast areas, 
where Bronze Age culture existed, a striking similarity is to be 
Observed between various culiure~products, implements, weapons, 
or utensils, And yet it is to be admitted that never before, nei- 
ther in the Palaeolithic Age, nor in the Neolithic Age, were so 
many different types and varieties in their products observ- 
able. Indeed, the following observation by an eminent authority 
may not be an exaggerated statement, in the casa of certain orthos 
dox weapons, though at first sight it is likely to appear as such :— 
* As' regards tools and weapons, the bronze age exhibits far more 
types than are met with during “he much longer period in which 
iron and steel have been in use, "This is especially true for axes, 
spearheads, daggers, and swords!” 





1 Enoyclopaedia Brit, (14), IL p, SATE 


MIA. GROUPS OF CONSONANTS WITH 
UNASSIMILATED RAS PRESERVED IN GUJARATI 
BY 
H. C. BHAYANI 


1 Besides the more prevalent MIA. phonetic tendency of 

assimilating groups of the type < consonant + r >, there obtains, 
from the earliest stages of MIA, a parallel though minor 
tendency of preserving r in such groups. The dialect of the 
Asokan inscription at Girnar provides some instances of retain- 
ing such an -r-. Later on, in the Classical Prakrit stage, though 
quite rarely do we come across such vocablee in literature, all 
the Pk. grammarians make the preservation of the specific group 
-dr- optional in general, but obligatory in particular words, 
Similarly for the Late Prakrit or Apabhraméa stage retention of 
the vowel r and groups like < consonant + 7 >, and interpola- 
tion of an inorganic -r- are said to be its general or dialectal 
characteristics by the grammarians. Over and above the cases 
illustrative of these phenomena occurring in the stanzas cited by 
the grammarians, Puspadanta's Apabhraméa epic Mahapurana ! 
(C. 954 A. C, ) contains numerous such instances. Some of its 
"Msg, which, according to the editor, preserve the oldest text 
tradition, show vocables with r and conjuncts having as a latter 
member. It is the first Apabhrarméa text so far discovered to 
bear out substantially the statements of grammarians on 
this point. 

2 Dr. Ghatage has studied this MIA. phonetic peculiarity at 
length in a paper? which he contributed to the Twelfth Session 
of the All India Oriental Conference. There he has considered 
the views of Jacobi, Alsdorf and Upadhye on the significance of 
this MIA. trait; has distinguished between two varieties of 
Apabhrarsa San Oka with r— one that does not render the 





1 Ed. P.L. Vaidya, MIDG, 1937-1941. 

2 A. M, Ghatage, An unassimilated group in Apabhramésa, Report of the 
12th’ Session of All India Oriental Conference, Prakrit and Jainism Beotion 
( 1949-44 ), pp. 444-403. j 
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preceding vowel metrically heavy, the other that does so —, and 
has come to the following ccnclusion: ‘The light conjuncts of 
the normal Apabhrarhga caanot be taken as a dialectal feature 
and may or may not represent an earlier stage of growth with 
re.erence to the assimilated forms of Apabhraméa itself and the 
Prakrits. Their relation to the other Apabhrarsa forms may be 
that of archaic survival among the current usage and in their 
limited sense, they may be earlier, but their priority to the 
Prakrit forms remains doubtful. It is however possible that 
r~groups of the heavy type were a dialectal feature of Vracada 
Apabhrathsa ’, 

9 The purpose of the present discussion is to see whether any 
of Dr. Ghatage’s conclusions :s borne out or modified in some 
way in the light of the evidence supplied by one of the NIA. 
language — an evidence that has remained unutilized by him. 


4 Guijarati-Rajasthani ard Western Hindi above all other 
NIA. languages are known to have been very intimately related 
with Apabhrarhśa. They have inherited a substantial part of the 
language — material that is characteristic of Apabhraméa. Ag 
such they can prove of inestimable value for solving many 
problems connected with Apa>hraméa. Let us take for instance 
the interpolation of an inorgaxic r, which is mentioned by Prakrit 
grammarians as a peculiar treit of Apsbhraréa phonology. The 
Mahaüpurüna contains several -nstences of this sort: 


vruha- (for vuha- = budha- ) 16, 11, 72 
Vrasa- (for Vāsa- = Vyasa- ) 98, 8, 6* 
vrahiya- ( for vahiua- = vadhita- ) 99, 3, 5°, ete. 
Gujarati has à number of such words, either loans or derived 
from Sanskrit, with an inorganic r inserted in them. As can be 


gathered from Table 1 below, such an r appears in the initial 
as well as non-initial syllable. 


Table 1 
Sanskrit Loans: 
l t(r )at( à) for Sk, tata~ 
cütruk- i P cütaka- 


jaditr® ii ? jadita- 
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d( r )ust? for Sk. duşta- 

Kalindri ^ js Külindi 

gandhrap T % gandhaka~ 

érüp " a $üpa- 

& r imani? i 5 simanta - 

saran ( fem. ) cf. " süna- 
Tadbhavas : ; 

karod from Sk. koti- 

ir abu ii tümra- 

Ur uth@viz 5 M tusta- 

db r uj? vi "n m dhiiyate 

sadhruk^vü " i sam+ dhuks- . 

M5harakh v — A bhaks- 


As indicated by putting 7 in brackets, some of the vocables in 
Table 1 are also having a doublet without r. 


5 The occurrence of these words in Gujarati is indicative of 
the fact that Gujarati phonetic system can tolerate r-conjuncte, 
This can be further supported by a comparison of certain cognate 
vocables of Gujarati and Hindi. Table 2 below shows that the 
Gujarati vocables have preserved the r from an original conjunct, 
while the corresponding Hindi vocables have assimilated it. 


Toble 8 
Sans. Guj. W, Hindi 
ksetra- khetar or khet khet 
khatra- khatar khat 
chatra- chat?ri chata 





1 The phonetic process involved in this is well-known as hyperurbaniza- 
tion, The popular ides of Sk. has been that it is a language abounding in 7-con- 
juncts and nasalized sounds. For imitating Sk., therefore, one has just to 
rhotacize and nasalize some vocables of his vernacular. Further since an 
T-conjunot of Sk, mostly underwent assimilation in Sanskrit-derived languages, 
not only some Tadbhavas but even some correct Sk, vocables without any r-con- 
junet were looked upon as having lost their r by vulgarisation and they were 
improved upon or hypersankritized by insertion of an r in one of their 
consonants. The vocables in Table 1 are the result of such a process, They 
are hyper forms ( loans ) and partial back-formations ( Zadbhavas ). 
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patra- altru patta 
datra- détar*—du. dati 
bhratriyaka- b*at?rijo bhalija 

V mülr- matar? wy, mutang 
sütra- sutar süt 
Mring tran tin 
drüksa- c(h )aràkh dàkh 
Bhüdrapada- 5hadar?vo bhado 
kodrava- kodra . kodo 
dürvà- ( Apa. dova- ) c h jaro düb 
haridra hal2dar or halad halad 

V drà- áda- cl h )rod?và dauranü 
prasveda- par?sevo — pasev 
praghtrnaka- prahuno, pihund 

parono 
? nisar ani nisent 
? sandar®vo — eand'vü 


The list of r-preserving Gujarati vocables can be swelled 
by including the following :— 


Table 8 
Guj. Skt. 
tar qi | trna- (enlarged with 
: kah svarthe ) 
rar bhann tri t+ bhüjana- ( enlarged ) 
citar?vii V citr- 
trut?on V trut- 
~ol“7i_ in vocables like 
lilol ri, janmotttri ete, -gatrika 
pai nal pranüti- 
par ?vàütü pravüla- ( enlarged ) 


1 Sk, tri~ preserves its r-el»ment in most of the Gujarati cardinals, 
ordinals and other compound words containing it in a derivative form, 
3 There are numerous Guj. compounds containing the element tar-, ... 
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par?münü pramana- ( enlarged ) 
pri ( Apa. priu ) priya 
astro asraya- 
dhru ( Ape. dhrub ) dhruva 


7 If we go into the history of this type of Gujarati words, 
it will become clear that they fall into two different groups 
according as (1) they have been borrowed from Sanskrit in the 
post-Apabhramsa stage and then partially modified under the 
influence of the then prevalent pronunciation, or (2) they have 
come down following the regular course of evolution (from 
OIA., through MIA., down to NIA.). Of these two groups, the 
first will have no probative value in deciding the question of the 
significance of r-conjunets in Apabhraméa, because being post- 
Apabhramáéa ardha-iatsama loans they have nothing to do with 
the MIA, stage. So' we shall consider the other group whose 
evolution necessarily presupposes the activity of MIA. phonetic 
tendencies. s 

1 varu wolf 

The course of evolution would be something like vrkah: 
*oruo: *vruu : viri : varu. 

2 taruu (Old Guj, ) tin-sheet 


Sk. írapu- changes its -p- to -v- in MIA, ( which is dropped 


. altogether in the NIA. stage ), gets extended and becomes farud, 
3 triju third 
Its —j- and loss of -í- presupposes an intervening stage 
wherein -y~ of Sk. értiyaka- has changed to -j- and -/- is elided. 


trij (Sk. triiyá- ) and tran (Sk. (rimi) are to be explained on 
the same lines, 


4 bhatrijo nephew. 

Bk. bhraütriyakah. -y- > —j- is characteristic of the MIA, stage. 
5 hal“dar turmeric 

Sk. haridrá-. cf. Pk. haladda-. 
6 par^sevo perspiration 


Sk. prasveda~. The v in the Guj. word represents the va~éruti 
of the Apabhrarhéa stage. 
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7 bhadar?vo the month of Bhadrapada 
Sk. Bhüdrapadah. The change -p- > —v- is characteristic of 
the MIA. stage. 
8 jotartvi, to yoke 


Denominative from Sk. yoktra-. ~kira- > -ira- presupposes the 
MIA. stage. 


9 atar^di small entrail 
Ap. has antradi which is der ved from Sk. antra- -enlarged in 
MIA. with -di, 
10 iGtar"và to subdue 
. Sk. V tantr-. 
11 notar®vu to invite 


Sk. ni + < mantr-, Old. Gri. athutrai. 


12 parano stick 


Probably from Sk. prajana- enlarged with -ka-. Old. Guj. 
records pirdnau. Elisior of ~j- and the transformation -n- > —n- 
are associated with the MIA, stage. 

13 dí h )roq?và to run 


Sk. V dru, drav-, enlarged ir. MIA. as *dravada-, would become 
drauda in Old Guj. and droda or dhroda in Mod, Guj. 
14 dharo pool of water 

Sk. hrada~, Pk. draha-, Ap, erahu~-. 
15 d(A)aro panic grass 


Sk. dürvü- appears as dova- `n Apa, A doublet drova- should 
be assumed which would give Old. Guj. “dro, Mod. Guj. 
daro, dharo, 

16 triya woman 

A loan word from Apa., derived from Sk, stri- enlarged 

in MIA, 
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püdar (Sk. padra~) outskirte of a village, parono (Sk. praghii- 
vnaka-) guest, pra$norü (Sk. prasannapura-kah) a Nagar sub- 
caste, etc. can be further cited to swell the list, But the material 
described go far is sufficient for our purpose. 


8 These vocables have a conjunct with r in their source- 
form; they have preserved that r in their currant form; and 
looking to the phonetic transformation they have undergone as a 
whole, it is necessaay to assume their passing through the MIA, 
stage during their course of evolution, Now the specimen of the 
earliest phase of the MIA. that is available to us in the language 
of ASokan Inscriptions is seen to retain dialeotally some unassi- 
milated r-conjuncts; for Classical Prakrits also grammarians 
have recorded soms cases of such a retention of r; and Late 
MIA. or Apabhramáéa is charactoristically associated with r- 
conjuncts as can be gathered from the statements of Prakrit 
grammarians and from some Apabhramésa texts. In all these 
stages including the Modern Gujarati, cases of assimilation 
of such an r ( even in one and the same word) occur side by side 
with those of preservation of the r. Considering all this the con- 
clusion is obvious that this tendeney of preserving groups of 
consonants with rasa latter member was a dialectal trait—a 
regional charaocteristic—~of Apabhbrarhśa. 


9 One more point, As mentioned at the outset, from the 
evidence supplied by Apabhraméa texts and by Rudrata and 
other authorities, Dr. Ghatage has concluded that the r-conjuncts 
of Apabhrarhga had two different phonetic values. In some cases 
these conjuncts were light, that is to say, they were so pronounced 
as not to render the preceding vowel metrically heavy. The con- 
junets of the other sort were just like Sanskrit conjuncts, making 
the vowel preceding them metrically heavy. The light conjuncts 
could tolerate a long vowel before them. The heavy conjuncts 
shortened it. Now consider the Guj. words like pát?ra, padar and 
bhatrijo. patra- and padra- are respectively the Skt. originals of 
Guj. patri and padar. If the latter were post-Apabhraráa loans, 
their forms would be pai@ru and *padar. The long vowel of the 
Guj derivatives can be explained only on the assumption that 
it is the result of the simplification of the MIA. conjunct and the 


^ 


-> 
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compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel in the NIA, 
Accordingly Sk. putra- enlargec in the MIA. would give *,atram, 
*patrau which if pronounced as “patiran would yield “patra. and 
ultimately pálarü. Similarly padra-, *padro, *padru i, e. *paddru, 
püdru and padar. The shortening of the original long vowel in 
Guj, bhatrzjo as compared with Skt. bhritriyaka- can be explained 
only on the ground of the heavy pronunciation of ~ir- in the 
MIA. stage iátar vi ( V tantr-) also belongs here. 

In the light of this analysis we can conclude that the unassi- 
milated MIA. group of conssnants with r which some of the 
r-preserving words of Gujarat. presuppose were pronounced ina 
heavy fashion, which vossiblr was, as Dr. Ghatage has stated, 4 
characteristic of Vracada Apabhraméa. 


NAGANANDA AND ITS SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
By 


N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI 


King Harga is credited with having composed three wel- 
known dramas of which the Naginanda ranks very high among 
best compositons of Indian theatre. The Nagananda is a Nataka 
type of drama and its theme is a welknown one chosen from the 
ancient Buddhist-Jataka stories. The chief emotion ( Rasa) is 
according to Anandavardhana Santa, while, it is Srngara for those 
who do not accept Santa as one of the main emotions. 


The following is the plot of the play. The hero, Jimüravahana, 
a Vidyádhara-Prince who is also a Bodhisattva, deeply swayed by 
sentiments of serving others’ needs and of universal love, relin- 
quishes his kingdom to serve his aged parents who retired in the 
forest of Malaya mountain. There he falls in love with and marries 
the daughter of the ruler of Siddhas. Roaming out by chance he 
heard that the King of the Serpents made peace with Garuda and 
stipulated to offer a Serpent each day to him. The Prince being 
moved at heart resolves to save the life of that day's victim even at 
the risk of his own, This intention he manages to carry out with- 
out being known to the rescued serpent himself, who crying out 
to Garuda to save the hero leads the parents and wife of the prince 
to where he is in the pangs of death. Garuda finding out his 
mistake from unusual behaviour of the victim is overpowered with 
gtief for the sin he has committed, repents and learns from the 
Prince-víctim that ahstaining from cruelty as the highest virtue on 
earth. The play ends with appearance of the Goddess, Gauri who 
revives the prince. Those serpents departed in the past also come 
back to life by a shower of nectar caused by Garuda from the 
heaven. Thus all the serpents are let to enjoy their joyful life 
on earth, 

The centre of the dramatic activities is said to be the Malaya 
mountain. It is also stated that there is in the vicinity of the 


| See some discussion on this topie by Sivarima in his comment on the 
Nüg&nanda, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. L IX. pp. 16-17, 
30 [| Annals B. O, R, Lj 
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mountain the Daksina Gokarmam ( T. S. edn. p. 221 ) which is 
again referred to in the veres: ateuraulaae afri wur ... etc. ( V.7) 
and which appears that it is no other than Mahabale$vara ön the 
Malbabar Coast near Karwar. So the Malaya Mountain of the 
play must be the same as the M alabor Mountain on the Malabor 
Coast. 

This theme of the play, the poet says, has been secs from a 
Jàtaka-Story of a Viddyadhara Eodhisattva which is very attractive 
in the world: . wie ent a odifrerafan (L3); 

supdasgesraeed Ranae amag ara WIES . 
. CT. S. edn. p. 7) 

The poet, rightly at the outset iavokes the Buddha in two benedic- 
tory verses in order to indicate that the hero of the drama is devout 
follower of Buddha, even though the poet himself is not a Buddhist 
in a strict sense of the term and yet he did it in accordance with 
thé conventional principles of dramaturgy which demand thata 
clever poet should hint at the very beginning the nature of his 
chosen theme. Sri Harga has manipulated to manage the plot in 
such a splendid manner which would unmistakably indicate that 
professions of different religious faiths are not at alla barrier in 
social and family ties of blood-relationship and friendship. Let me 
explain this point in detail. Jimatavahana who is known as Bodhi- 
sattva? is depicted throughout the play as obsessed with one domina- 
ting idea, the idea of serving the others’ needs ( qaraqrga ) which 
ideal overshadowed other ideas of Buddhahood, especially in 
Mahayana Buddhism. The wea th of fulfilling others’ interest is the 
sole aim of Buddhahood, and th= other aims including Buddhahood 
even can be declared so only figuratively, says a Mahayanic text. 

It will not be out of place and without interest if we cite some 
statements uttered by the hero tc make clear how far he is vigilant 
to keep up Buddhist ideals before his mind's eye. l 











1- This reading accepted by the ccinmentator Sivariima, Some other Mss 
réad: fagusraftaq which will have to be explained in a roundabout way, 

? In the words of f Garaga: Sifter wart Wur afg: | T. S. odn. 
p.268 

8 Namely Subliisitasatngraha, fol. 15, adiaz på geai aai 


aza dad dia remene ul 
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are: waa aa fw | ag aada: sais uda wd wur 
TEGA lag waa daa adage | AREA usda 
Pataca | ae Matang ia | ards ARA oe se el 
( P. 32, T. S. edn. ) 
This passage points out that Jimütavahana is prepared to sacri- 
fice even his own body to serve others' purpose and that he has not 
done so only for the sake of his father's desire; When Mitravasu 
informs that some portion of the hero's kingdom was occupied by 
his enemy Matanga and that he himself is going to crush the 
enemy, the hero says: 
MAT qub: WE garagara: SIT | 
usa WW a ae TENAAAN (I 17). ——— 
This verse fully demonstrates the hero’s attitude to the war. 
He pleads to avoid it for the fear of causing destruction to the 
enemy and others, Aśoka is said to have maintained the same 
attitude, of course, after Kalinga Campaign which sated his plea- 
sure for the battle. The royal poet appears to hint in the passage at 
the historical incident. On another occasion the hero finds only 
one defect in the forest that he is beyond the reach of any needy 
person. Vide the verse IV. 2: sreaignaga, etc, When the serpent, 
Sankhacüda that day's victim does not allow himself to be saved 
at the risk of hero’s life, the hero pleads : 


SAN, agqs a À ÊNTING TAWANAN 
sad TOAT | age Passa | daat quiisqs ( p. 215). 
Having received per chance a pair of red cloths from the Kan- 
cukin, Jimütavahana utters the following : 
TATA TH ITT Ble VANTAR | 
wie agai fit wees aa tl ( IV. 20). 
At the sight of Garuda he again says : 
R VAAN anag aiia aa agda Dd al da 
aga yara aaen sata: u (IV, 25 ). 
This verse sets out beautifully as a cherished purpose of Jimüta- 
vahana’s life, the Buddhist idea of serving others’ interest not only 
in this life but in every subsequent life also. When his aged 


mother finding his son's body half-eaten up, rebukes again Garuda, 
the hero tells the true nature of the body + 
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RalsRunterangE eara stay eR | 
TAT WE Fr AT Wal ranas H V. 24) 

The hero' s mental attitude is also dr by the other dramatic 
personages, Mitravasu and Jimütaketu. The former weighing the 
merits of choosing Jirxütavabana bridegroom murmurs: waærgafy- 
Werepeumr TAMARA, etc. IL. 10; while the latter circumastan- 
tially recognises his son by his characteristics : 

(aana) Ersen qa adasa | ( T. S. edn. p. 250 ). 

What he taught to Garuda in order to exonerate the latter from 
his sins is exactly the Buddha’s genuine message in a nut-shell, 
viz. “to refrain in all moods from the attempt to kill, to confess 
and fee] repentant tor all the past misdeeds, and to require all the 
merits by serving the people's needs and a small sin, if any, will be 
sunk in the ocean of gocd deeds and never read the fruits just like 
a small quantity of salt dissolved in the ocean. 


Tee star AA, waa Se WINES Baars, TATU TANG 
euis ag uu cirepatiau | ATA TATA aa: Hale Aang- 
wrestea, Gula ga nga fürmeazqur 11 ( V. 25. ). 

This is called pratipaksa (antido:e for the past misbehaviour ) 
in the Buddhist terminology and also used in the drama. 


Now, turning to the heroine, we find that she is ardent wor- 
shipper of the Goddess Gauri by whose good grace she gains Jimüta- 
vahana as husband. Note the stanza sung by her in the presence 
of the Goddess Gauri- 

LPEE REUNA AA ae à 
AMAHA ster wafer generari i ( I. 14 ). 

The same Goddess Gzuri, out of ardent devotion of the heroine 
comes to rescue the life of Jimützvàhana when he ultimately 
becomes expired. Thus to Goddess Gauri is depicted as Istadevata 
for the heroine. 

The hero's parents are Vedic fire-worshippers and conducting 
the forest life ( ater ) 

Their adherence to the Vedic rites of the Agnihotra, etc. is 
well-proved from the several statements, e. g. the aged father 
says : 

"a fea enfer vrata erat seen ga: | werte 
ANANA HA TER: lip, 254 T, S. edn.) “or 
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The forest-place, Tapovana, which is named GauryMrama, 
where the aged parents of the hero have their hermitage is descri- 
bed as fully influenced by Brahmanic studies and culture, Read 
the verse ro of the act I which paints the Áórama picture on the 
background of Brahmanic culture, under whose influence even the 
birds sing Vedic songs. Then the aged parents are a typical 
Vanaprasthasramin with limited sacrificial rites as enjoined in the 
Brahmanic texts of the Dharmasitras. Tfimütaváhana is also serving 
them even in the forest as an ideal son according to the Buddhistic 
principles. It is welknown teaching in Buddhism that the parents 
must be first honoured by their sons by serving their needs. Note 
Buddha’s reply in the Sigalovida Sutta of the Dighanikaya, Vol. 
TI. A real follower of the Buddha does not dishonour other 
deities. He also may have some lyfadevatà other than Buddha 
according to Mahayanic teachings. Accordingly Jimütavàhana is 
represented to utter: qar: gg quar: and to bow before the Goddess 
Gauri who isa family deity of the Vidyàdharas? in the verse 
V. 35. 


Thus we have seen that the poet very dexterously manages to 
achieve desired object of the dramatic composition, that is the 
spirit of tolerance toward others’ faiths and professions is a benign 
virtue of humanity and a factor sine qug non for the progress of social 
system of the world. It is not at all improbable that the royal poet 
Sri Harga tries to portray in the drama through this happy specimen 
of that spirit from Jimütaváhana's life-story some events connected 
with his own family and life, If we pause to study the events of 
the poets family and of his own, we at once can discover some 
similarity between the two affairs. The Bankhera Inscription issued 
by Sri Harga in the year 22 of his reign with his own autograph 
gives a complete genealogical and other details ot the King's family. 
It is stated there that the three ancestors of the family, viz. his father, 
Prabhákaravardhana ; grand-father, Adityavardhana and  great- 
grand-father, Rajyavardhana I, are devout worshippers of the Sun, 
but his immediate predecessor and brother, Rajyavardhana Ih is 
convinced Buddhist and the King Sri Harsavardhana himself is a 





! See e. g. Bhavaviveka's Karatalaratna, Visva-Bharati Memoir II, p. 65. 
2 Vidyadharas are also known as Gandharvas, Cf, Vidügaka's statement; 


padini ag yet... II, ed. 3, 
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Saiva, a follower of the God Siva. Expressions used in regard to 
the personal faiths o? these brothers are noteworthy and quite 
appreciable in the light of the present drama. The Inscription 
reads : NS 


SANTA ENG qe UU BAA! ST AEA: MTA: 
amagna: TAHU WESY Eq wT aaga) VXRMENGS 
HERTSIRISENgS «.. | 

11. 4-7 Ep. Indica Vol. IV, pp. 210-11. The same detail is 
contained in the Madhuban plate also; V. Ibid, Vol. VII. p. 158. 
This statement brings into prominence the characteristic marks of 
these two religions, one is parabitarati and the other sarvasattva- 
nukampa. Now it is evident why the poet employs almost similar 
expressions in describing the life-aim of Jimütavàhana such as 
quiz; qup; Wasa; etc. The other historical record tells 
us that the King’s brother Rajyavardhana lost his life in the 
enemy's camp while engaged in rescuing his sister’s life ( V. smith, 
History. p. 350). So it appzars that he followed the example of 
Jimütavahana and lost his life. It is thus likely that the self-sacri- 
ficing episode of Jimutavahana must have caught the King's poetic 
fancy. $n harsa being a devout worshipper of Mahe$vara, does 
not fail to delineate in the drama his predilection for Saivism ; for, 
the hero is shown at the end of the play to be revived by good 
grace of the goddess Gauri, the divine spouse of the lord Mahe- 
évara. Though Sri Harga was at heart a MaheSvara, he was wel- 
known for his generous and magnificent donations and charities 
to the Buddhists and Buddhist Institutes in those days and then he 
has set up a marvellous example for religious tolerations and such 
other social virtues, This example has, it appears, been quite 
afresh in the memory of, and followed by the rulers of Kanauj till 
as late period as the 12th century A. D. During this period we 
find that one Govindzcandra of the Gaharwar dynasty, subseque- 
ntly known of Rothors' of. Kanauj, although personally he was a 
Saivaite, is also known to have given a liberal grant to a Buddhist 
Vihara at Sravasti ( V, Ep. Indiac. Vol. XI. p. 20, seq. ) 


“In the light of the above discussion it becomes now evident 
that no unwarranted postulation is needed with regard to the 
authorship of the Drama on the ground of religious and social envi- 
ronment of the plot, 





1 Boo V, A, Smith, History of Iadia, 1924, pp, 299-400, 


THE FIRST GREEK CONQUEROR OF INDIA * 
BY 
R. D. KARMAREAR 


The Greek tradition is emphatic in declaring that the Greeks 
were the only people who had ever conquered India, and that too 
not once, but twice, before the time of Alexander. The records of 
early Greek writers give us a fairly trustworthy account in this 
matter. Thus, Megasthenes, as quoted by Strabo, declares that 
“the Indians had never engaged in foreign warfare, nor had they 
ever been invaded and conquered by a foreign power, except by 
Hercules and Dionysus, and lately by the Macedonians’. Arrian 
also makes the statement that according to the Indians, no one 
hefore Alexander, with the exception of Dionysus and Hercules 
had invaded their country. In the course of his invasion, 
Alexander had come upon a place called Nysa in the Hindukush, 
whose inhabitants claimed that they were descendants of the 
western people who had come into those parts with their god 
Dionysus (who, according to the Greeks, had gone conquering 
Asia), Alexander is also reputed to have the desire to emulate 
the exploits of the two ancient heroes, when he planned his 
invasion of India. There is no doubt that inthe eyes of the 
Greeks, the two outstanding events in their past history were the 
invasions of India by Dionysus and Heracles ( Hercules ), 

It is also known that Megasthenes was given at the court of 
Pataliputra, a list of 153 kings who preceded Candragupta, oover- 
ing a period of six thousand years, the line beginning with 
Spatembas whom Dionysus left behind as King of India, when 
he retired. ' 

Fragment L, O, ( Pliny. Hist. Nat.) tells us‘ From the days of 
Father Bacchus to Alexander the Great, their ( Indian ) Kings are 
reckoned at 154 whose reigns extended over 645I years and 
3 months,’ 





* Read at the 15th Oriental Conference, Bombay, and published here 
with the permission of the Secretary of the Conference, 
1 Megasthenes, Frag, 23, 
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Solin is even more precise: ‘Father Bachhus was the first who 
invaded India and was the <irst of all who triumphed over the 
vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander the Great 6451 
years are reckoned with 3 months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting she kings who reigned in the inter- 
mediate period to the namber of 153 '. 

Of the two, Dionysus and Heracles, the latter can be easily 
identified with Krsna or Harikrgsna or Harikesa or HrsikeSa. 
“This! Haracles’, according to Megasthenes, ' was especially 
worshipped by the Suraseni, an Indian people ( the Sürasenas ), 
where there are two great cities Methora ( Mathura, Muttra ) and 
Clisobora (Krsnapura), and a navigable river, the Jobanes 
(Jumna), flows through their country.’ (certain details men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, such as Heracles had one daughtcr named 
Pandora whom, although only seven years old, he himself married, 
when he knew that nis end was near, so that saline of Indian 
kings might be left of their issue, do not fit in with the story of 
Krsna as given in the Mahabharata, Harivamsa ete, Some of the 
Greek writers themselves regard these details as fantastic and 
unhistorical) On the whole, however, the identification of 
Heracles and Krsna may be regarded as fairly certain. It is algo 
generally conceded that Heracles came long after Dionysus, who 
thus according to Greek historical tradition, claims the honour 
of having been the First Greek Conqueror of India living about 
6776 B. C, (6451+ 325 Alexander's time ). 

The next question is then to find out whether there is some 
ancient Indian tradition which describes some one corresponding 
to Dionysus. So far, there Lave been at least four suggestions in 
this behalf :— 

(1) Dionysus is Siva. | 

The Cambridge History of India (p. 408 Vol. 1) says in thia 
connection as follows :— Greek mythology told of the _wine-god 


1 Cam. Hist. of India, Vol, d, ». 408, where the writer remarks *In what 
they say of the earlier history of India, the Greeks were concerned to fit in 
what their Indian informants told them with their own mythology and 
historioal tradition. 

. It was an acoidental variation that the Greek legend represented him 
(Krsna) as having beem born in Thebes and the Indians claimed him aa 
sprung from the Indian earth’. 
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Dionysus as some one who had led about Asia wandering army of 
revellers, garlanded with vine and ivy, to the accompaniment 
of drums and cymbals, and in India the religious processions in 
honour of Siva, the royal progresses with drum and cymbals, 
especially characteristic of certain tribes, seem to have struck 
them as Bacchic in character. Evidently Siva was India’s 
memory of the conquering god, and these usages had been learnt 
from him long ago’ and also ‘ About the Indian ‘ philosophers’ 
Megasthenes had a good deal to say. They might be divided on 
one principle according as they dwelt in the mountains and wor- 
shipped Dionysus (Siva) or inthe plains and worshipped Heracles 
(Krsna), but the more significant division was that into 
Brahmanag, and Sramanas’ ( p. 419, ibid ). 

(2) Dionysus (or Bacchus ) is Daksa. 

Bacchus was another name for Dionysus, and it is equated by 
some with Daksa prajapati in the Puranas, who was the 
father-in-law of Siva, The only ground on which this equation 
is made, seems to be that Bacchus can be phonetically the same 
to Daksa, 

(3) Dionysus is Vaivasvata Manu.! 

D. R. Mankad puts forth the view that Dionysus is Vaivasvata 
Manu on the ground that ' all our post-diluvian chronology starts 
with Vaivasvte Manu. ' 

(4) Dionysus is Soma. ( wrongly identified with the Moon, 
from whom the Lunar Dynasty has arisen, as described by the 
Puranas). 

K. Ohattopadhyaya? thinks that the conquest of India by 
Dionysus can be explained on the theory ‘ that we have here some 
vague tradition about the conquest of India by the Soma-press- 
ing Vedic Aryans’. He further points out that when Soma being 
confused with Indu (moon ) came to mean the Moon, the writers 
of the Puranas regarded the North India Royal families as 
having come from the Moon. The Purànic genealogy says that 
Budha was the son of Candra ; Arrian says that Boudyas was the 
son of Spatembas, a companion of Dionysus. Mr. Chattopadhyaya 








! P, 284, B, O, R, I, Silver Jubilee Volume, i 

2 Pp. 261-268, Proceedings, Third Oriental Conforonce, Madras, 1925, 
' Dionysus in Megasthones: Who wan kog’ 

321 { Annals, B. Q. B, q, || 
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has no hesitation in identifying Spatembas and Dionysus, and 
Budha and Boudyas, and ultimately Dionysus and Soma (or 
Soma-cult), ; 

It appears to us that all the four views given above are un- 
satisfactory as they are not capable of explaining the main 
points involved in the Greek tradition, which are that India had 
been conquered by some one coming from outside, and that he 
founded a dynasty of kings that ruled after him. Siva is the 
lord of mountains and Daksa was one of the earliest prajipatis 
(patriarchs), but both of them could hardly „be considered to 
have conquered India at any time. The cult of Siva is certainly 
as old as the hills, but there is no evidence to hold that the 
devotees of Siva indulged in the same kind of revelry to whioh 
the devotees of Bacchus were accustomed. Vaivasvata Manu 
was the first King after the Flood, but in his case there was no 
question of throwing out any reigning king and usurping 
his throne, which is implicit in the idea of conquering. Similarly 
the Soma-cult theory tries to identify thé Soma-pressing Aryans 
with one individual Dionysus, without any reasonable grounds. 
That Dionysus must refer to some individual and not to any horde 
or tribe, seems to be well-nigh clear. 


We think that it is possible to come to some definite conclusion 
in the matter, if we take the aid of the Puranic traditions. It is 
well known that Megasthenes was supplied with lists of Egyptian 
kings, which have heen now found to be quite reliable. The lists 
of Indian kings (153 or154) have been unfortunately lost, but 
the recorded fact that these kings covered the period of more than 
six thousand years before Alexander, cannot be brushed aside as 
having no value. The Puranas do give us some lists of kings 
aince the time of Vaivasvata Manu, though they are neither com- 
plete nor properly arranged. It would be wrong to damn them as. 
utterly worthless on that account, We are aware of the obiter 
dicta of Dr. A. B. Keith on this point:-! * We have not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the Puránas had any really reliable tradi- 
tions upon which to fall baok, and we do know that they leave us 
hopelessly at a loss to find genuine history in times which should 





! P, 156, Woolner Commemoration Volume, < 
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have come reasonably within their ken ... Nor does the epic supply 
us with more reliable information, It is not, nor does it claim to 
be, history.’ Itis time that this high-brow attitude towards the 
Puranas should be completely changed. That there are many 
contradictions, omissions, gaps etc, in the historical part of the 
various Puránas may be easily admitted, but that hardly proves 
anything. There is an amazing degree of unanimity underlying 
the different versions in the Puranas; the writers of the Puranas 
clearly indicate the parts they have added to what was current 
before their times; whatever information they had, they have 
honestly placed before their readers—these facts cannot be dis- 
puted, and lastly it must be remembered that the writers of 
epics and Puranas had no axe to grind, and so did not suppress 
any material facts, which fact is blazoned forth by the narration 
of many a disreputable incident concerning the heroes and the 
heroines in the Puranas, 


We are therefore not prepared to condemn Indian Puranic 
traditions as entirely unreliable, nor do we want to take every- 
thing that the Greek historians have said at its face value. A 
proper evaluation of both the Puradnic and Greek traditions is 
bound to give us an inkling of true historical facts. As has been 
already said above, the basic fact of the Greek tradition is the 
conquest of India by an out-sider; we shall have therefore to 
look into the Puranas to ascertain whether there ia any evidence 
to show that India had been under the rule of some one other 
than the normal ruler for some time, in the very remote past, 
and if so, whether thet ruler could be shown to have been 
Dionysus. Fortunately, a scrutiny of the Puranas does point out 
to such & state of things. 

The Puranas, the Mahabharata etc. describe how Indra after 
having killed Trisiras, and so having incurred the sin of 
Brahmahaty&à had to leave his office and remain incognito for a 
long time. The gods and Rsis met together when they found 
that the whole world was suffering terribly in the absence of a 
king, and decided to offer the post of Indra to Nahusa (it is not 
made clear in any version of the text where Nahusa was at the 
time). Nahusa ruled wisely for a time, but later on insisted 
upon Indran! becoming his wife. Indrani, on the advice of 
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Brhaspati asked for time to consider the matter and through the 
favour of the Goddess Upaśruti located Indra’s hiding place. 
As directed by Indra she told Nahusa that she would grstify his 
desire if he came to her, seated in an Apürva or avahya vabana. ' 
Nahusa apparently went to Saci ina palanquin to which were 
yoked the Saptarsis ( Agastya though not one of the seven sages, 
was also yoked), Manuss insulted the sages on the way and 
kicked Agastya while urging him to move more quickly saying 
Sarpa, sarpa (Move on, moveon), Agastya promptly cursed 
Nahusa that he would be a sarpa (serpent) for a period of ten 
thousand years, On being propitiated, Agastya fixed the duration 
of the curse to the time when Yudhisthira would meet Nahusa. 
This Nahusa episode is described in several Puranas, and the 
details vary, but the main story is the same. It is clear also that 
Indrani had no real objection to unite with Nahusa, and that 
Indra himself woulc have expected Indrani to serve whosoever 
would be Indra, (This is described in Adh. 18, Kedarakhanda, 
MaheSavarkhanda, Skandapurána, where one Kitava was made 
Indra for a period of taree ghatikis on account of his devotion 
to Siva. Narada asked the Kitava to order Indrani to serve him, 
but he being a virtuous man refused to do so, When Indra eame 
back, the first question he asked Indrant was whether she had been 
enjoyed by the Kitava).* 

The Skandapurang also gives the additional information that 
after Nahusa was transformed into a serpent, Narada advised the 
gods to make Yayati Indra, but as Yay&ti began to boast of his 
holy deeds, he fell down from heaven (as advertising one's own 
punya makes it fruitlass), and again the world was without any 
Indra; then the gods arranged to give the Brahmahaty4 an abode 
to stay in ( earth, trees, water and women), and then Indra was 
restored to his position. 


| afg sara seg agrea aed soda KARTA uno anne 
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The chief points in the Nahusa episode are :— 

(1) India had been without any ruler for some time. 

(2) Nahusa, son of Ayus of the Soma dynasty, took the place 

of Indra. 

(3) Nahusa used an apürva conveyance to meet Indrani, 

and 

(4) The dynasty of Nahusa continued to provide kings, 
( though not for the post of Indra ) in India. 

(Besides Nahuss, there were seven persons who had become 
Indra some time or other, according to the Puranas :— Kitava, 
(referred to above in the Skandapurana) Jalandhara, Taraka, 
Hiranyakasipu, Prahlada, Bali and Raji. According to the MBh. 
Raji is the son of Ayus and Prabha, daughter of Svarbhanu 
(a daitya) and thusa brother to Nahusa. He is said to have 
helped Indra to defeat the Asuras, on condition that he was made 
Indra, Later on Indra wrested the world from him, when he and 
his hundreds of sons became a nuisance. But as none of them 
above are known in the Purinas to have founded aline which 
continued to rule in India, they need not be considered here ). 

We think that it is not unreasonable to connect the Nahusa 
episode with the Greek tradition of the conquest of India by 
Dionysus, Thus :— 

Dionysus is presumably the Greek way of pronouncing Deva 
Nahusa; Dionysus was also, according to the Greek tradition 
itself, not indigenous in Greece, but came from Thrace or some 
outside region. According to the Vayupurana, Nahusa was one of 
the sons of Vaivasvata Manu himself. When Manu divided the 
world among his ten sons, no portion was assigned to Nahusa 
who apparently left India and established himself beyond in the 


Western region. The usual genealogy about Nahusa given in the 
Puranas is as follows :— 
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There is nothing improbable about Nahusa ruling over the region 
between India and Greece (it would be remembered that both 
Ayus and Purüravas had married Non-Indian women, Prabha 
and Urvasi, living beyond India). When the throne of Indra 
had temporarily fallen vacant, the gods and the sages requested 
Nahusa who was, in 6 sense, of them, and who had proved his 
valour by establishing a kingdom for himself, and this fact was 
construed by the Greeks as tae conquest of India by their hero. 
It is also possible that the conquest cf India by Nahusa. was des- 
eribed euphemistieally by the Puranas, as an offer to Nahusa to 
rule over India. A vehicle to which human beings are yoked is 
known to have been & common feature in Greece, but was 
apparently an 'apürva' thing in Indie, The description that 
Nahusa visited Indrax!, seated in a palanquin manned by sages, 
thus could be easily explained. 


Nahusa or Nabus i3 referred to in the Rgveda several times, ! 
In X. 68, Yayáti is spckən of as the son of Nahusa, and in VII. 95, 
the Sarasvati river is said te have poured forth her milk for 
Nahusa ( Nahusa’s tribas) who wanted to perform a thousand~year 
sacrifice, The word Nahus, as Roth hag pointed out, seems to 
mean ‘ neighbour’ in some passages In VIII. 6, Indra is asked 
to grant the wealth of fleet steeds belonging to the tribes of 
Nahusa (this seems to suggest that the Indians were sometimes 
waging war against she ne ghbouring Nahusa tribe, perhaps 
for retaliating upon them for 3aving usurped Indra's throne, as 
described in the Puranas), Ia any case, we would not be wrong 
in asserting that in the Revedic times, the name of Nahusa or the 
Nahusa tribe was sufficisntly well-known and that this tribe 
lived in regions bordering upon India proper, and' where good 
horses were bred. Thera is nothing in the Rgveda that might 
militate against the theory of Nahusa belonging to Thrace or 
Greece, 


Fergusson ê has pointed oat that there are according to the 
Puranas, 145 or 146 reigns from Manu to Alexander :— 


ee eR AOE ol 
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Tretiyuga: 62 reigns from Iksvaku to Rama 
Dvapara 35 ) Kuéa to Brhadbals 
(3 Solar lists) 33 | Dista to Janamejaya 
34 J SlIradhvaja to Mahdbasi 
Kaliyuga 52 Jarasandha to the last Nanda 
( Lunar lists ) 
Total 145 or 146 reigna. 

D. R. Mankad! says that Fergusson had made an error in the 
calculation and so the total should have been 136,  Citràva 
Sastrin? gives a list of 155 reigns between Nahusa and Candra- 
gupta (this list actually gives the names of 136 or 137 kings). 
The Puranas have not properly preserved the names of kings in 
the Lunar dynasty, as they have done in the case of the solar 
dynasty. Taking all this into consideration, the discrepanoy 
between the lists known to Megasthenes and those known from 
the Puranas cannot be regarded as material enough to vitiate the 
conclusion that the Greek Dionysus is the Purdnic Deva Nahusa. 

It is argued by some that the period of six thousand years for 
154 kings, recorded by the Greek historians is too long, The 
usual average, in the case of modern kingly reigns is said to be 
about twenty years. It must be pointed out that the earlier 
( mythical) kings have been described in the mythologies of all 
nations as having lived very long lives ( presumably to cover up 
any want of knowledge about some unimportant individuals), 
and secondly the Greek historians have remarked upon the longe- 
vity of the Iudians ‘ The people of Sind, Onesicritus said, some- 
times reached 130 years. The intellectual powers which they 
displayed in the arts and crafts were attributed, like their health 
and longevity, to the purity of thé air and the rarified quality of 
the water, but their health was also attributed to the simplicity 
of their diet and their abstinence from wine.? ' 

Dionysus is described by the Greeks as being fond of dancing 
ete ; the same appears to be the case with Nahusa, as corroborated 
by the Natyasastra. In Adh. XXXVI, we are told, how the actors 
( Bharatatanayaéh ) once staged a performance in which certain 

) Pp, 264, B. O, R. I. Silver Jubilee Volume, = 


2 Priicina Caritza Koda. . 
3 Pp, 407-408, Oembridge History of India Vol, 1, 
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indecorus things were exhibited, with the result that the sages 
cursed them that the actors and their descendants would forever 
be Südras and Śūdrācāras. The gods thus decided not to have 
anything to do with the Natyaveda, But as luck would have it, 
Nahusa came to be installed as Indra and he requested the gods 
to allow the Natya to be performed on the earth, if notin heaven. 
The Apsarases and the actors, under the patronage of Nahusa 
promulgated the Natya on the earth,’ 


Thus, thanks to the gay Nahusa, Natyasastra survived and 
came to be established on the face of the earth. As Natya includes 
singing, dancing etc. one can easily imagine what must have been 
the revels in which the actors indulged under the distinguished 
patronagé of Nahusa, This trait of Nahusa confirms his identi- 
fication with Dionysus. 


The lists of human or semi-divine kings given in the Parāņas, 
date from the beginning of the Tretayuga, for the Krtayuga is 
taken to be a yuga of the gods. Tbe first kings are credited with 





! Natyasastra: Adb, XXXVI 
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jong lives and no reliance can be placed on accounts dealing with 
them. Bearing this in mind, we can fix Nahusa’s time with 
tolerable accuracy. Taking only round numbers, if the traditional 
date of the commencement of the Kaliyuga, be taken as 3000 B. C ; 
then Dv&para must have'preceded the Kaliyuga by 2000 years, and 
the beginning of the Tretayuga, 3000 years prior to the Dvapara 
yuga ( for the four yugas, Krta, Tretà, Dvapara and Kali, extend 
to 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 yeers respectively, the Sandhyarhgas 
between the yugas being ignored) Alexander lived after 2600 
years of Kaliyuga had passed away, so that the Tretayuga may 
be taken to have commenced about 7500 B. C, Nahusa is the fifth 
in descent from Manu; hence his date must have been about 7000 
B.C. The date of Dionysus, according to the Greeks comes to 
about the same time. 

It is well-nigh impossible to adduce any completely convince 
ing evidence when one is dealing with events in very remote 
times, At best we have to rely upon a number of circumstantial 
probabilities. The Greek tradition of & conquest of India by a 
Greek hero may be accepted as a fact, and when that is corrobo: 
rated ina general way by the accounts in the Puranas, we shall 
have to think twice before rejecting the same as not genuine. 
All traditions are certainly not worthless, and if the Greek 
tradition and the Indian tradition are shown to agree in a number, 
of important details, as in the present case, the chanoes are that 
both the traditions are referring to a historical fact. We therefore 
have come tothe conclusion that the First Greek Conqueror of 
India was Dionysus alias Deva Nahuga of the Puranas, and that 
this event happened about 7000 B, C. 


ô? [| Annals, B. O. E. 1, ] 


"THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS IN 
BHRGUKACCHA” ( BROACH ) 


BY 


V. B. MISHRA 


The Gurjara-Pretihüras, who came into prominence for the 
first time within the pale of Gurjaratra, had ambitious designa 
from the very beginning of their power and they soon bore fruit, 
One of their branches advanced towards, and seized Bhrgukaccha 
under the command of Dadda I. The inscriptions in general, 
with the single exception of the Naus&r! plate, depose that he 
was the progenitor of the Bhrgukaecha dynasty. Tbe Nausarl 
plate, on the cther hand, traces their descent from Karna.’ Who 
this Karna was is shrouded in mystery. Whether he was real 
historical figure, or the elder half-brother of the five Pandavas 
cannot be exactly determined with the scanty information 
available. The name Santanu cited for the sake of comparison 
in line 15 * of the plate may indicate that both of them were epic 
heroes. Indeed the practice of tracing pedigree from some epic 
hero was very common in this period. But they were mostly 
concoctions of panegyrists. ‘ 

It cannot be ascertained when Dadda I took the reins of the 
government. The earliest date of the third chief of the dynasty 
is the year 380 ( kalacuri era )|? Allowing fifty years for the two 
generations that preceded him, it may be reasonably supposed 
that the line was founded in 330 (K. E), A, D. 580, The Umeta, 
Bagumra and Iláo grants dated in Ś. S. 400, 415 and 417 respec- 
tively open the chapter of their history & century earlier. But 
their very genuineness is doubted. Their characters, wording 
of the formal parts and the method in which tha dates nra 
expressed entirely differ from the genuine grants of the dynasty. 





1 Maharaija~Karnnanvayé Ind. Ant, vol. XIII, p. 77. 

* Ibid, p. 78, 

* Scholars in general hold that the unspecified era in which the grants of 
the dynasty are dated should be taken to be the Kalacuri era. ( Ind, Ant, 
XIII, pp 75-76 ). 
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Over and above this, the Tlào grant purports to be written by the 
same Réva who wrote the two Kaira grants of 980 ( K. E), 629 
A. D., and 385 ( K. E.),634 A, D.! These glaring discrepancies 
coupled with the fact that we hear of the Gurjaras for the first 
time in the last two decades of the sixth century A. D. when they 
are said to have been harassed by Prabhakara Vardhana,? lend 
weight to the contention that they are forgeries and it was only 
in the last quarter of the sixth century A, D. that Bhrgukaccha 
came in their possession. 


Since then, Bhrgukaccha as their advance post in the south 
became the centre of gravity. Pt. Bhagwanlal Indraji, on the 
mere expression “ NandiIpuritah " or from the city of Nandlpurl 
in the Kaira grants, avers that Nandipurl was their capital. è But 
most of the villages referred to in their grants are in the present 
Broach District. Thus, on the ground that the Kaira grants 
were issued from NàndIpurl, we can hardly assume that if was 
their capital. Bhrgukaccha, since remote times, has been an 
important place and it would perhaps be not wide of the mark if 
we take it as the seat of their power. 


Their domain with Bhrgukaccha as its nucleus included the 
whole of central Gujrat and the northern part of southern Gujrat 
which may roughly comprise the present Broach District, the 
Talukas of Olpàd, Ohór&si and Bárdoll of the Surat District, 
as well as the adjoining parts of the Baroda State, of the Réva- 
kantha and of Sachin. The river Mahi probably formed its 
northern frontier and the river Ambika the Southern one. * 
Hiuen Tsiang’s delineation that Po-lu-Kie-ch'e-p'o was 2400- 
2500 li or about 400 miles in circuit seems to be very vague. ? 


Within this compass they displayed ‘their superb statecraft 
and the art of manoeuvring forces to yield the desired effect, 
With all the royal paraphernalia they were but feudatories, € 
To whom they owed allegiance is not apparent. The date 


3 Ibid, p. 72; see however, the opinion of Dr. Bühler Ibid, xvii, pp. 186-91, 
? Harga Carita, N.S, Edn. 1937, p 120. 

3 LA, XIII, p. 72. 

* Ibid. XVII, p. 193. Bomb-Gaz,, vol, 1, pt, II, p. 315, Ibid, pt. 1 p. 115, 

5 Siyuki vol. IT, p. 239 ( beal ). 

9 I. A., XIII, p.-81-87 ; p. 88-91; Ibid, p. 77, | 
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580 A, D. assigned to Dadda I so corresponds with that of Dadda, 
the youngest son of Haricandra-the founder of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty, that the two can be identified, The statement 
in the grants ! that their forefather saw light in the lineage of the 
Gurjara kings — Gurjaranrpativarhsa lends further weight to 
the proposed identification, for we know of no other Gurjara kings 
in this period except those of Mandavyapur. Probably Rajjila* 
created a feudatory principality in the south under his younger 
brother Dadda, evidently as a bulwark against the waxing 
strength of the Valabhis and the Calukyas.* It is just possible 
that after being subdued by the prowess of Pulik4Si I1? they 
acknowledged his suzerainty, It cannot, however, be asserted 
definitely for in Ancient India the vanquished were sometimes 
suffered to continue ruling their territories after defraying the 
war Indemnity. $ 


INDIVIDUAL KINGS AND THEIR RELATION 
WITH CONTEMPORARY POWERS 


Dadda I (580) A. D.: These feudatories played unique role 
in the history of Bhrgukaccha. Dadda I uprooted the hostile 
family of the Nagas who were probably the members of the 
jungle tribes ruled by Nirihullaka, * and nipped in the bud some 
of the family jealousies and quarrels which were gaining ground 
during his regime.’ His sway might have extended upto the 
foot of the Vindhyas, for the lands lying around it are represent- 
ed as his pleasure resorts. * 


We lack & detailed account of this interesting figura, nor do 
we get any information which led to the foundation of a branch 
line, The later inscriptions of his family describe him as a 


1 Ibid., p, 82, 88, 
2 One of the sons Hari$oandra of Māņdavyapur Ep. Ind., xviii, p, 95. 
2 Journal of the Department of Letters ( Cal, University ), 1923, vol, X, 
p. 16, 
* Ind. Ant,, VII, p. 242. 
Bomb. Gaz, , vol, 1, pt. IT, p. 315; Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 194; Ibid, XIII, 173. 
Bomb. Gaz, vol. i, pt, 1, p. 115; Ind Ant, XVII, p. 195. 
Ibid, XIII, p. 83, 89. 
Ibid. Dr. Bühler opines that as the Vindhya hills end in the neighbour- 
ing Màlvà, Dadda probably added a piece of this country for a time to the 
dominions of the Gurjaras, Ibid, XVII p, 195. 
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‘Samanta '! (feudatory) He was a devout worshipper of the 
sun.? The fragmentary grant of the year 346 (A. D. 595-96 ) 
may be ascribed to him. ë 


His son, Jayabhata I, was an asset to the family. Like his 
Jayabhata alias predecessor, he frustrated the disruptive devices of 
Srivitaraga (A.D, his opponents, The Kaira grants* attribute to 
605-628 A.D.) him a sweeping victory over the enemies. The 
latter are not specifically mentioned. The spurious inscriptions, 
Umeta, Bagumra and Ilào, may, however, give us a clue, They 
aver that Jayabhata “made expeditions in the jungles on both 
the shores ( of the gulf of Kambay ), just as the elephants roam in 
the forests growing both on the shores of the western and eastern 
oceans"? Tt alludes in all probability to wars in Gujrat and 
Kathiawad waged against the Valabhis who might have been the 
enemies put to rout by the superior forces of Jayabhata I. ° 


He was also instrumental in extending his kingdom. Like an 
indefatigable warrior, he measured swords with the Katach- 
churis, which resulted in the overthrow of the latter and the 
extension of the Gurjara principality south of the Mahi, 


He was succeeded by his son, Dadda IT, whose first known 
Dadda II alias date is 629 A. D. (K. EB. 380). These were the 


A p palmy days of the Calukyas, whose king, Pulikesi 


A.D.) II, had struck terror far and wide by the force of 


his arm. There was none to dispute his might, Like others, the 
Gurjaras also succumbed to the prowess of Pulikesi," Perhaps, it 

1 Ind. Ant, p. 82, 88, ; 

Bees Ginakara~carana kamala-praoüma Ibid, 

$ Ep. Ind, vol. II, p. 19. , 4 

t bhiru (rif) pa, Vadanah Saklo vadünyah prabala-ripu-bal &ünika- 
Samara-Samavapta Vijay a-Srih Sri-Vitar&ga,.....Ind, Ant. vol, XIII p. 83, 89. 

s lbid, VII, p, 65, Ibid., XVII, p. 199-200; Ibid; XIII, p, 116-117; see also 
the different readings and translations of the lines- “ Payonidhi-kpta- 
Ubhaya-tata-prarüdhadha( va )na-lékh( & ) Viprahrta-niramikuáa - dana - pra- 
vaha-nirarhikuéa-dàna-pravüha-pravrta-digdanti-vibhrama-guna Samühah " 
J, B. B. R. A. S, X, p. 25. 

6 Ind, Ant, XVII, p. 194. l 

7 “Pratap-dpanata yasya lita-Mülava-Gürjjarah dagdopanata Samanta 
caryy& varyyaivabhavan 1I Ind. Ant, , XVIII, p. 242, 

( continued on the following page ) 
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was the first setback for Dadda II in the very beginning of his 
reign. He bore the ingominy of defeat, But nothing daunted he 
began to bide his time. He gave protection to the lord of 
Valabhi,' Dhruvasena II or Dharasena IV,? who was discomfited 
by the great lord, the illustrious Harsadeva.* As this event is 
not recorded in the Kaira grant of the year 385 (K. E.) (634 
A. D.), it must have taken place some time after 634-635 A. D, 
How far-did this -diplomatio gesture cement the friendly tie? 
Dharasena IV issued grants in 648 A. D. from the victorious 
camp situated at Bbrgukacoha. It may indicate a war between 
the Gurjara king and Dharasena IV and the severance of cordial 
relations.* It can also mean, as suggested by Dr. Fleet, 5 that the 
grants were issued while Dharasena IV was residing at Bhrgu- 
kaccha, enjoying the hospitality of the Gurjera king, for the 
villages that were granted lay not in the Gurjara country but in 
the Khétakahara Visaya. 

Dadda dexterously handled the situation and faced the 
political vicissitudes, The indigenous forces were not the only 
eyesoro for him. The Arab hostility had set in. Hakam des- 





( continued from the previous page ) 

Dr. R.. C. Majumdar identifies the Gurjaras with those of Bhillamala 
(Ep, Ind, vol, XVIII, p 92.) We have nothing positive to show that 
Pulikesi led expeditions in northern India as far as Gurjaratra, The word 
stands for the Gurjaras of Bhrgukaccha, 

Dr. V. A. Smith's assertion that “ Brahmagupta's patron, vyüghramukha, 
apparently must be identical with the unnamed Gurjara king, who was 
defeated by the Calukya monarch Pulikesi II" is also untenable, J, R. A. S., 
1907, p. 926. , 

1 Nausüri copper plate: " Paramésvara-Sri Harsadevabhibhuta-Valabhi 
pati-pati (ri) tran-dpajata bhramad-adabhra-Subhr-übhra Vibhrama ya$o- 
Vit&nah Sri Daddas ...... " Ind Ant, , XIII, p. 77. 

Dadda I of this plate should be indentified with Dadda II of the Kaira 
grants, Jayabhata III's first known date is 456 and calculating backwards 
at the rate of twenty five years to a generation, we arrive at 381 as the date of 
the first Dadda of Nausüri copper plate, This date corresponds with that of 
Dadda II of the Ksira grants, and the two may, therefore, be identified, 
Ibid, , XIII, p. 72. 

3 See Dr, Bühler's identification Tbid, , XVII, p. 196, 

3 Ibid., 196, Ibid, XVIT, p. 74, 

í Ind, Ant, XVII, p. 196. 

5 Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Digtriots, p. 316, 
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patched a fleet to Bür&uz or Broach,! We do not know how 
Dadda averted the calamity. He maintained the integrity of his 
principality and administered it judiciously. A feudatory, like 
his predecessors, he acquired the five great titles ( Pafioamaha- 
$abda)? Being a man of learning “he illumined the world of 
the living by his pure precepts. ” ? 


He had a special predilection for the sunworship. Both he 
and his brother, Ranagraha, sign their grants as devout worsippers 
of the sun. ? 


We do not get much information regarding his son, Jayabhata 
Jayabhata II II, whois described asa warlike prince in the 
(A. D. 655) Nausári copper plate of Jayabhata IIT. * Probably 

it was during his period of rule that the Calukya 

Jayasithha-varman took south Gujrat and drove away the 

Gurjaras north of the Tapti. 

Jayabhata II was succeeded by his son Dadda III, whose 

. Status virtually remained the same, for he also 

Dadda III alias s š H p 

Bahusahaya attained the five great titles ( Samadhigatapat- 

camahasabda)® like his grandfather. But he 

owed spiritual allegiance to a different God. He became an 

avowed worshipper of Siva (Paramamaheévara)’, It was to his 

credit indeed that “ the Society was properly regulated according 
to varnasramadharma during his regime. "' ? 

He popularised his name Bahusshaya by displaying his 

strength in the wars waged against the kings of the east and the 





1 Elliot: History of India, Vol. 1, p. 513, 

2 Ind, Ant. vol, XIII, p. 83-89-90; Ep, Ind, V, p. 39; The Urmet&, Bagumra 
and llao grants address him as * Maharájadhirzja " ( Ind, Ant, vol. VII, p. 63; 
Ibid., XVII, p. 200; Ibid, XIII, p. 117). They also mention his another title 
4 Samadhigatapafioamahasabda, " which indicates that he was a feudatory.. 
(For the explanation of paficamahdgabdas. See J, R. A. S. ( G. B. ) 1864, p. 
280, fn. 1, J of the American Oriental Seciety, vol. VI, p. 540. 

3 Tàtamóvrtviradhikaguru — snéha sarthpatakavimaladisodbhasitajiva- 
lokah paramabodba-samaünugato Vipulagurjjaranrpanmaya Pradipadmupa- 
gatah Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 200, 

Ep. Ind, TI, p. 20-81, 
Ind. Ant. , XIII, p, 77. 
Ibid., p. 78. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 
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west', who were the Calukya sovereign of Badami or some ruler 
of Malava and the lord of Valabhi respectively’. This shows that 
the scramble for supremacy had overcast the political world and 
the harmony of relations drowned in the vortex of self-aggrandise- 
ment. This animosity was becoming hereditary. - 


Dadda’s son, Jayabhata III, “ quieted in battle the impetuosity 
Jayabhate III of the lord of Valabhi?, who was either Siladitya V 
Ere or Siladitya VI. Itis just probable that he allied 
(705-706 A, D- _ n m " 
135-136) A. D. himself with the Gujrat Oàlukya Mangalaras to 
‘" geize the continental districts from the Valabhi 
king. * 


Jayabhata elevated his position and came to be known as 
Samantadhipati — lord of barons” But his acquisition of the five 
great titles?, like his predecessors, testifies delete the fact that he 
was also a feudatory. His love of art and patronage to Pandits’ 
shed lustre on court. He was a devotee of Siva.® 


In his reign fell the great invasion of the Arabs, Junaid, the 
general of Khalif Hasham, sent his officers to Marmad, Mandal, 
Barus ( Broach), and other places, and conquered Bailman and 
Jur,” As Hasham’s reign period ranges from 724 A. D. to 743 
A. D., it is reasonable to surmise that the expeditions were made 
sometime after 724 A, D, and prior to 743 A.D. This incursion 
proved disastrous to the Gurjaras and probably accelerated 
their downfall. 


1 Prüoya-praticy-adhirüja- 
Vijrmbhita-mahü-samgrü&ma-narapati-Sahasra-Parivaüti (ri) tanéka-gaja- 
ghata-vighatana-prakatita-bhuja-viryya-vikhyata-Bahusah&áy-üpara-nama. 
Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
? Bomb, Gaz., Vol I, pt. II, p. $16; Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 198. 


8 Kritosti asidharajaléna Samita prasabham valabhipatér yude- Ind, Ant., 
V, p. 113, 


* Dr. A.B. Altekar: “The Rastrakitas and their Times,” p. 32, 
5 Ind. Ant, V, p. 114. 

$ Paficamahasabda-Ibid; Ibid., XIII, p. 78, 

* Tbid., V, pp. 113-114. 

8 Parama-miühevarah-Ibid., XIII, p. 78, 


? Ulliot: Hist. of India, vol, I,, p. 126; Tran. ofthe Vienna Ori, Congress, 
Oriental Section, p. 231, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE! 


Daida I A. D. 580 


; | 
Jayabhata alias Vitaraga (A.D, 605) 


< | 
Dadda TI alias Prasantaraga Ranagraha* 
(A, D, 629, 641-642 A. D.) 





| 
Jayabhata II (A.D. 655) 
| 
Dadda III alias Bahusahaya 
( A. D. 680) 


| 
Jayabhata III ( A. D. 705-706 ; 
A. D. 735-736) 





! Kaira Grants, Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 81-87; 88-91, Nausari Copper Plate, 
Ibid., pp. 70-81, 

* SankhedZ Copper plate, Ep. Ind. , vol, II p. 20-21, 
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ON A MARXIST APPROACH TO 
INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
BY 
D. D. KOSAMBI 


The Late D. A. Suleikin's note on the periodization of Indian 
history contains just criticism of our historians, along with some 
dangerously misleading statements, "These last force me to repeat 
briefly some of my own conclusions published elsewhere over the 
last ten years. 

1. Only the fullest agreement can be expressed with the main 
principle, namely that historical periods must be demarcated 
according to the means and relations of production, not by fortui- 
tous changes of dynasty or battles. Even here, it can be recogni- 
zod that major wars, great changes in rulers, siguificant religious 
upheavals do often signalize fundamental changes in the produc- 
tive relations of the people, That such critical changes manifest 
themselves through wars or reformation in religion is due to the 
undeveloped stage of society with its attendant concealment of 
the true social forces guiding or forcing historical development, 
That history as written by most bourgeois scholars confines itself 
to these superficial manifestations is due in part to archaic tradi- 
tion, but in still greater measure to the bourgeois author's denial 
of the class struggle within his own society. A critical approach 
to the class basis of former periods implies a similar approach to 
the author's own period, which would lead to unpleasant truths. 

When ail this is said, we come to the objections that must be 
raised. These are: 

(A) India is not a mathematical point but a very large 
country, a sub-continent with the utmost diversity of natural 
environment, language, historical course of development, Neither 
in the means of production nor in the stages of social development 
was there overall homogeneity in the oldest times, Centuries 
must be allowed to pass before comparable stages of productive 
and social relationships may be established between the Indus 
yalley, Bengal, and Malabar. Even then, important differences 
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remain which makes periodization for India as a whole almost 
impossible, except with the broadest margins. 

(B) Agiven ancient document may in general imply a 
certain form of production, but itis rarely possible to date it ( as 
Suleikin himself noted) and often impossible to determine its 
locality. Thus Suleikin’s quoting from the latest additions to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, and from the Jatakas ( which are on the same 
level as fairy stories, but composed long after king Asoka ) is 
pirticularly unfortunate, No such work can apply — even when 
its statements are not fabulous or purely imaginary — to the whole 
country. Often, the work indicates nothing more than the false 
expansion and generalization of a narrow local tradition which 
has been merged with others but given special weight because of 
the class or sectarian bias of the redactor, This is a concomitant 
of the hierophantic tradition and approach ; for to the priesthood, 
only the lunar month and day are of importance for ritual; only 
in Jain records are the years at all reliably kept, simply because 
that community had a large proportion of traders to whom the 
succession of years meant something. The best that can be done 
with Brahmin records isto group them into broad chronological 
strata, before analysis of each layer upon its own merits. Other- 
wise, like Suleikin, one has to flit lightly from century to century 
and across thousands of kilometers. 

(C) The disastrous consequences of combining and universa: 
lizing local traditions are manifested in several ways, The first 
is that simultaneous events are arranged in a fictitious sequence, 
thus cracking the very foundations of a chronological structure, 
Only a Pargiter can look into Puranic king-lists with aplomb 
and pass amoothly over contradictions. A second difficulty is 
that the meaning of crucial terms is apt to change, or bs lost 
altogether, This is made peculiarly easy by the priestly control 
of the Sanskrit language which led to secrecy (as with the 
Druids of Gaul), to reliance upon memory rather than writing, 
hence to versification and ambiguity ; contrast the difficulty of 
getting any clear meaning out of a Sanskrit passage, with the 
comparative lucidity of Greek or Latin prose. 

2. What, then, ate the actual possibilities of a scientific Indian 
chronology ? Beginnings have been made by noting the sita- 
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tions in each author, whereby a sequence may be found, This 
has tobe done on avast scale before location of the material 
as well as chronology become satisfactory. Restricting ourselves 
to the handful of published scriptures will not suffice; only the 
citation method followed on a large scale can tell us something 
reliable about time and place. A further step is tracing the first 
mention of social customs, first use of specific techniques, first 
appearance of particnlar foodstuffs. Both these methods have 
been initiated by Prof, P. K, Gode’s systematic work, but need 
powerful extension. For example, the cocoanut so basic today in 
almost every Brahmin ritual has no scriptural authority, being in 
fact an import from the south-east ( probably Malays ) not earlier 
than the Christian era, and certainly little cultivated before the 
4th century A. D. Tha sacred animal is the cow, but without the 
water-buffalo the swampy lands of the Gangetic basin could not 
have been made productive; this most important animal was not 
generally tamed tillthe age of the Buddha, if that early. "There 
is no direct record of such important additions to the Indian 
means of production. 

Only primary archaeological work can help us to evaluate the 
content, to fix the meaning of our written sources. It was not so 
long ago that European scholars, relying solely upon records, 
dismissed the Buddha as a sun-myth, We know that though 
particular episodes of the Iliad may be fictitious, Troy did exist, 
and there is evidence for its having been sacked by the Achaeans., 
Was there actually a Mahabharata war? What does Rama’s 
legendary invasion of Lankà represent? No answer will be 
forthcoming unless someone digs at the right places. Indian 
archaeology is still at the bourgeois-colonial stage of digging for 
museum exhibits that look impressive to foreigners, The recent 
attempts at a reasoned stratigraphy have yet to be extended 
systematically to the whole country, Our chronology cannot 
begin till carbon-14 analysis of wood and charcoal, dendrochrono- 
logy, and other. such techniques are widely employed. 

8. On the position of slavery, it is necessary to deny flatly 
the general stand taken by Suleikin, who seems to have been 
carried away by European parallels, Debt-slavery still exists in 
parts of Gujarat and Sind, My grandparents on both sides held 
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family slaves of low birth, the bande of Goa, But these slaves 
were not to bs bought or sold, none of these types ever having 
performed any indispensable function in the relations of 
production '; their total number was negligible. 


Itis very surprising that Suleikin dismisses so lightly the 
statement of Megasthenes that there was no slavery in India (cf. 
Arthasastra 3.132265, with Megasthenes in Strabo xv. 1.59, 
Diodoros Siculus ii. 39 and Arrian Indika x,end), Our Soviet 
writer goes so far as to state " It ig true that ancient India knew 
of no large slave-owning enterprises, but the the essence of the 
matter does not change because of this.” Apparently, the essence 
of the matter is a fixed opinion that no amourt of negative evi- 
dence can change, 


Clearly, Indian slavery was not recognizable as such by the 
Greeks and Romans. Chattel slavery can never have had any 
significant role in Indian production. Human beings traded 
like cattle for heavy labour in the mines and fields is a feature of 
classical European economy, never of the Indian, Caesar's 
account of the Gallic wars and Xenophon’s Anabasis tell us that 
slaves werea regular part of even the common soldier’s booty. 
Neither inscriptions nor literature mention the numbers of slaves 
taken after a battle in India. There is no: trace of slave marts, 
Or caravens of slave traders, The dasa isa house-servant, or 
bondsman. So far from slaves being property like gold, jewels, 
cattle, Jaimini (Parwamimiimsti-dar$ana : vi. 7.5.6) expressly separ- 
ates them from all other forms of property. But note that to him 
dasa and éiidra are virtually synonymous, as to so many other 
writers. 

Thus the Indian method for expropriation of a whole class of 
labour made no use of slavery after the Graeco-Roman model. 
Before the Aryans, we had a considerable urban civilization, 
comparable to the early Sumerian, in the Indus valley. It would 
be incredible that this had been built up without class divisions, 
without a large, surplus-producing, agrarian population. The 
Aryans destroyed this culture dowu to its foundations; the Rgveda 





1 D,R.Banaji: Slavery in British India ( Bombay, 1933) deals with 
major forms of slavery that remained between 1772 and 1843, 
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sings of Indra’s having destroyed the cities, shattered the dams of 
the Dasyus or Dāsas, but never of building either, or digging 
canals for agriculture. I have shown elsewhere that some of 
these pre~Aryans were absorbed into the Aryans, the Brahman 
priesthood being due at least in part to this admixture, Ample 
traces exist in the Rgveda of progressive recombination, aryaniza- 
tion of indigenous peoples, constant warfare among these newly 
developed tribes. This is not merely conquest but a fundamental 
change such as the Battle-axe people brought to cruder Mesolithic 
cultures in Europe; comparable, though on a higher level, to the 
decline of the Erósd and Tripolye matriarchal cultures. But what 
happened to the vast majority of surplus producers, who found no 
place among the reorganized Aryans ? 

The word for caste, varna, means colour. In the Rgveda, there 
are only two human varnas, that of the Aryans and that of their 
dasa opponents. But the later dasa not only means slave but 
denotes also the Sidra carte: a class of people defined generally 
by birth, not eligible for initiation, barred from reading scrip- 
tures, wielding weapons, owning property ~one whose function 
is to serve the three Aryan castes. In a word, a helot, not a slave. 
Slavery did not develop in India because at the time of the 
invasion ( which Suleikin virtually ignores) the conquerors had 
tribal property, not private property, The Südra caste therefore 
begins as slaves of the community as a whole, only later tied to 
the soil or to patriarchal households for menial labour, The initial 
position is nearest to that in Sparta, where the richest male 
Spartans formed a permanent armed camp to suppress the helots 
with the help of the marginal allies, the Períoi koi, The Indian caste 
-system and religion performed the function of naked violence. 
Observe that the very passage of Narada cited by Suléikin goes 
on to give circumstances under which the various types of slaves 
could be manumitted, for that slavery amounts to contract labour; 
but there is no method except monkhood whereby a Südra loses 
his caste, and monastic orders were usually closed to the Sadra 
in practice; particularly and explicitly to a runaway bondsman. 
Lastly, whereas a code like that of Hammurabi deals with exist- 
ing relationships, ons can never be certain with works like 
Narada just how much is traditional] or even purely imaginary, 
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Naturally, the non-priestly and non-fighting portion of the 
recombined “ Aryans” sank to an inferior status, the Vaisya 
varna, The internal development of caste-classes is the inevi- 
table consequence of the external. The Vaisya’s lowered position 
is neatly reflected, even in the Rgveda, by the lowered status of 
the Maruts, Originally group-gods and clan-gods, they become 
companions of Indra, subordinate to him, exploited by him. The 
Agastya hymns at the end of the first Rgveda book show this de- 
cline. The Satapatha Brahmana says quite bluntly that the 
Maruts are the common peasants, the olan-people (albeit above 
the Südras ) and the peasants are food for the warrior class ( S. B. 
v. 2.1.17, v. 1.3.3, v. 9. 1, 6, ix. 3. 1. 13, xiv. 1. 327), Conquest 
followed by constant warfare had its inevitable effect upon con- 
querors as well as conquered, But we must not forget, in our 
disgust at the backwardness and human degradation imposed 
upon India by the caste system, that the system at its béginning 
advanced production, bsing so eminently suited to local condi- 
tions that it had to develop. It opened up the wilderness to the 
east of the Punjab for the new type of settlement ; it prevented the 
formation of large-scale chattel slavery, real slavery in the 
Greek or Roman sense; it permitted the enrolment of newer 
tribes, later also of guilds, in the artificial Manusmrti scheme of 
mixed castes, This was done on the basis of religion which 
minimized the need for internal violence, thereby leading all 
social manifestations of the class-struggle in India into religio- 
philosophical channels of expression. In this sense, caste is the 
negation of history, so that it is not in the least surprising to 
find that Indian literary tradition has virtually no historical 
sense or content. What is surprising is that a supposedly 
Marxist writer should have ignored all this, 

4, To recapitulate: just as the word slave is derived from the 
low Latin selavus which denotes a particular people from whom a 
large number of slaves were recruited, the Indian dasa in 
Rgvedio times means a set of tribes hostile to and generally 
beaten by the Aryans. The word dasu early went through a 
development parallel to that of Latin servus which started by 
meaning slave, to end as servant, retainer, serf, The older 
Roman patrician would have been puzzled by the idea of a 
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menial who was not a chattel slave while his Indian counterpart 
would have found it impossible to comprehend how parsimonious 
Cato could sell off superannuated dasas indiscriminately. The 
Near East had other simultaneous types of slavery nearer to the 
kinds mentioned in our smrtis. The famous Gadates inscription 
of Darius at Branchidae shows that the Babylonian qallu could 
be equated to the Persian bandaka and Greek doulos; yot the 
context proves that some temple slave labourers could be 
supported in idleness, while a powerful satrap was addressed by 
his master the king as a slave without losing his nobility, 
Neither of these would be possible for the Greek doulos. 

: There were two main reasons why the Greeks could not recog” 
nize Indian servitude as being within their concept of slavery. 
First, leading Greeks, Romans, Ionians, Phoenicians, Carthagi- 
nians could and did take part in trade and finance, having 
advanced the manufacture and exchange of commodities to the 
stage of taking minted money as the principal measure of value, 
means of exchange, symbol of wealth. On the other hand, those 
Indians who would deal most with visiting Greeks, the Indians 
who lived mainly by commodity exchange or cash transactions, 
were a small fraction of the Vaisya class and caste, having vir- 
tually no control over the state mechanism, and little over the 
general means! of production; hence none over religion, litera- 
ture and drama, The slave trade as such did not exist in India, 
whence slavery could not possibly mean the same thing to them 
as to the Greeks, The second reason comes directly from the 
caste system : the great Indian source of expropriable labour was 
the £üdra, who was the disa in general throughout the post-vedic 
period down through the classical age and even later. The Sudra 
could not be manumitted. Manusmrti 8.414 tells us explicitly 





1 Marx comments specially upon the main characteristic of primitive 
Indian production: “In the primitive communities of India there is social 
division of labour, but the products of this community production do not 
become commodities. " ( CapitalI.i. 2). A little earlier we have a passage 
inserted by Engels as clarification: '' The medieval peasant produced cense- 
corn for the seigneur and tithe-corn for the priest; but the fact that they were 
produced for others did not make commodities of cense-corn and tithe-corn. 
To become a commodity, a product must pass by way of exchange into the 
hands of the other person for whom it is a use-value, " 


& 
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* Even if released by his master, the siidra is not freed from servi- 
tude; it (servitude) is his lot by nature, who can remove that 
from him? ', Every European slave of the classical period could 
be manumitted, bought, or sold. The inferior position of the 
European freedman arose from the fact that as a slave he had lost 
his gens while manumission did not mean adoption into any gens; 
hence the peculiarly uncertain status of a libertinus in a gentilic 
society. For the Südra, there wag no escape. The $üdras are in 
some ways paralleled by the Babylonian sirqutu, or Palestinian 
netinim, two classes of near-Eastern temple slaves.! There is the 
strong possibility that the formation of the caste was helped by the 
pre~existence of such temple-slaves at Harappá-an institution for 
which there is some archaeological support in the barrack-lilte 
quarters found. 

It is interesting to compare the earliest, perhaps the only, 
recorded Indian impression of Greek slavery ( Majjhimanikdya 93, 
the Assaliyanasutta): “sulam te, yona-kawbojesu afifiesu ca 
paccantimesu janapadesu dve'va vannā: ayyo ca dáso ca; ayyo hutva 
dàso hoti, dáso hutvà ayyo hoti ”, The Buddha is reported as saying 
to the young Brahmin Agsalayana, “Thou hast heard that in 
Yona, Kamboja, and other ( adjacent) frontier regions, there are 
only two castes: Arya and Dasa. One having been an Arya may 
become a Dasa, one having been a Dasa may become ah Arya”, 
Of course this could not be a sentence of the Buddha, for it must 
date after the time when the Macedonian invasion had spread 
the Ionian name as well as Greek slave trade to Afghanistan. 
The discourse is directed against Brahmin claims to be the pre- 
eminent caste by birth; therefore if varna meant only class (as 
Suleikin would have it) and not caste, the whole point of the 
sulla would be lost altogether. However, the most interesting 
thing here is that the Indian could best grasp Greek slavery as 
the equivalent of a caste, being surprised that cuch ‘ caste’ could 
be changed about at times with the other, the caste of froe men- 
who had no rigid barriers among themselves to marriage and 
free social intercourse such as caste divisions would have entailed 





1 IL Mendolaohn: Slavery in the Ancient Near East ( New York 1949 ), 
R. P. Dougherty The Shirkutu of Babylonian Deities ( Yale Oriental Research 
Series 5/2 ). 
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and such as existed between slave and free. He could no more 
imagine a society without caste than the Gieek could without 
chattel slavery, just as the bourgeois cannot envisage a classless 
society except as wild, lawless anarchy. l 


When commodity production is not of prime importance, 
human labour cannot become an essential commodity, whence 
human beings will not be needed as chattel slaves. If the main 
production be agrarian, it suffices to tie the worker to the land. 
Slave labour always tends to be standardized by its lowest, cheap- 
est, and least productive form, that of the drudge whose muscu- 
lar energy is the source of crude power. As soon as commodity 
production by power-driven machinery comes into its own, the 
discovery has inevitably to be made that the prime surplus-pro- 
ducing commodity is not the human being but only his labour. 
This is most efficiently productive when the human labourer 
is‘ free’ to sell his labour, unfettered by tribal, guild, feudal, or 
religious bonds—~and also unhindered by such distractions as 
ownership of the land or means of production. The new social 
theory then regards class divisions as just, as part of the very 
order of nature, precisely as caste, slavery, or serfdom had been 
at earlier levels. G 


MISCELLANEA 


TIME OF SRIDHARACARYA 
BY 


SABAL SINGH 


Dates of different ancient Hindu mathematieians have been 
fixed either from the contents of the books they have written or 
from the books written by their contemporaries. Names of some 
of them are given below in the chronological order with their 
dates mentioned against each in brackets :— 


Aryabhata I (499 A, D.), Varahamibar (505 A. D.) Brahma- 
gupta (628 A, D.), Mahavirdodrya (850 A.D, ), Aryabhata II 
( 950 A, D. ), Sripati (1039 A. D, ) and Bhaskara IT (1150 A. D), 


The definite period of Sridharacarya is not available in any of 
tle ancient Hindu printed books or manuscripts. The works of 
Sridharacdrya available at present: and the commentaries on 
them do not mention at all his place of birth and age. Several 
roathematicians have tried to fix the age of Sridhara, but there is 
no unanimity among them. 1 am giving below their opinions 
about the date along with my own comments in each case, 


Pt, Sudhahkara Dvivedi, in his ‘Ganakatarangini’ a book 
giving the life histories of different ancient Hindu mathema- 
ticians writes that Sridhara wrote 8 book" Ny&yakandall " and 
flourished in 991 A, D., and that his father was Baladeva and 
mother was Abboka and he hailed from Bengal from the village 
Bhurishraishtika on the west coast of the Ganges in the Radhi 
province, Thus Pt. Sudháksra Dvivedi has fixed the date on the 
presumption that Sridhara who wrote " Nyayakandalt” is the 

“game Sridhara who wrote “ Pállganita", Unless the above pre- 
sumption is rigidly proved,.. which he has not even attempted, his 
conclusion about the date cannot be accepted as correct, as there 
can be many authors of the same name as Sridhara. There is one 
Sridhara who wrote “ Sridbarai Jyotish” and another who wrote 
* Jatakapadhatti”. One Sridhara ruled in the neighbourhood of 
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Annegeri in 1157? Miss C, Mabel Duff too has distinguished 
Sridhara? who wrote “ Nydyaxandali” from. Sridhara,? the 
astronomer, by giving the dates 991 A, D, to the former and 691 
A. D. to the latter. - 


Shankar Balkrisha Dikshit, in his “Bhartiya Jyotish 
Shastra " * writes :— 

“It appears from the work of Mahavira that a writer named 
Sridhara preceded him and it was on the latter’s book on 
arithmetic that Bháskara II based his “ Lilavati’. Colebrooke 
had found a work called ‘““Ganitasara’’ by this writer, which 
treated of arithmetic and areas. From this it appears that this 
Sridhara and the one mentioned by Mahavira are identical. 
Judging from the time at which Mahavira is said to have flourish- 
ed Sridhara could not have been more modern than Saka 775 
(the date of Mahavira). Bhaskara II hag also mentioned an 
algebraist named Sridhara and there is no doubt that he should 
be the same author mentioned by Mahavira, 

Dikshit discovcred a reference to Sridhara by name® together 
with the quotation sof ganaran ag eau qu: mara in a very old 
and worn out manuscript of Mahavira's “ Ganitasirasarngraha ". 
He could not find the above quotation in any of the known 
manuscripts of Sudhakara’s “ Trisatikà," and also because of its 
' metre being Anustup different from that (Arya) of " Trisatika, " 
so he concluded that the quotation must be from “ Patiganita " or 
" Bijaganita” of Sridhara, He has on the basis of the above 
quotation found in his copy of the manuscript of “ Ganitasara- 
sathgraha’’ which contains reference to Sridhara by name, con- 
cluded that Sridhara lived before Mahavira. 

In support of the above conclusion of Dikshit, I found another 


Manuscript No, 230 of " Ganitasarasamgraha.”.6 which ends in 


sonia NT NAN ax waa | nganan | 


1 of, Chronology of India by C. Mabel Duff, P. 155 
1 of, ^ " ” n P. 58 
8 cf. n ” " " P. 101 
4 cf, Pages 229-30 
5 ef. Shanker Balkrishna Dikshit, History of India Astronomy, Page 311. 
6 Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts, vol. I, 1926 in the 
Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soo, 
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Dikshit has on the basis of only one quotation, and that too 
not yet found in any of the available works of Sridhara, concluded 
that Mahavira has borrowed from Sridhara, without going into a 
careful scrutiny and comparison of the works of two authors and 
then deducing whether Mahavira has copied from Sridhara or 
Sridhara from Mahavira, or both of them have borrowed from a 
third source. 


G. R, Kaye,! who has always taken up the position of denying 
the antiquity of Hindu mathematies and astronomy?, supported 
Dvivedi’s views and rejected the conclusion of Dikshit that 
Sridhara was anterior to Mahavira on the following three 
grounds :— 

1. The inadvertence in the quotation of Dikshit, 


2, Its absence from “ Tri&atik& " as available at present. 


3. Its (quotation’s ) absence from Rang&ácarya's " Ganitasára- 
garhgraha ", 


The first objection of Kaye does not seem to be at all material, 
for a distinguished algebraist like Sridhara, whose authority has 
been freely admitted even by tbe celebrated Bhaskara II was : 
certainly acquainted with the rules of sign and must have stated 
‘wa’ instead of ' ewi” in his algebra, 

The second objaction of Kaye has no force as he has not con- 
sulted the other two books of Sridhara. 


The third objection of Kaye is not tehable since the quotation ` 
in question actually occurs in Rabgacarya’s® edition of “ Ganita- 
girasathgraha’”’, But, in this connection, it should be noted that 
itis not noted as having been taken from Sridhara, as it is men- 
tioned in that manuscript which was consulted by Dikshit. Indeed 
there is no mention of Sridhara or any other writer by name in 
the printed edition of the " Ganitasarasamgraha ". ` 


Dr. B. Datta, after comparing the “ Ganitasarasamgraha" of 
Mahavira with “ Trisatik&" of Sridhara as edited by Sudhakara 
Dvivedi, says, “It now appears on careful scrutiny and compa- 





! of Bibl, Math, , vol, XIII ( 3), Page 235. 
8 ef, Dutta & Singh, History of Hindu Maths, , Part I, p, 44-45, 
5 of. Ch. I, P, 6. Verse 52, 
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rison that the relation of Mahaviracdrya to Sridhardcarya was 
much closer than has hitherto been suspected. Mahavira was not 
only well acquainted with but was also greatly influenced by 
writings of Srldhara,! He has supported the above idea by referr- 
ing chiefly to the (i) range of topics discussed by both these 
writers, (ii) a certain peculiarity in their method of treatment of 
various topics and (ili) the similarity of certain illustrative 
examples found in their available works, Thus Dr. Dutta pro- 
ceeded on scientific lines for studying the relation between 
Sridhara and Mahavira, but the difficulty with him was that 
Sridhara’s one work only, i.e. “ Trigatika” edited by Sudhakara 
Dvivedi was available to him and therefore his comparison could 
not be exhaustive. While mentioning the points of difference, he 
says, “ The “ Trisatika " does not contain the treatment of geome: 
tric progressions, the ellipse, permutations and combinations and ' 
indeterminate analysis, all of which with certain matters find 
places in the " Ganitasarasamgraha”’.? The detailed comparison 
of the " Ganitasarasarhgraha" with Sridhara’s “ Tridatika ” 
“ Patiganita” and Patiganitasdra '" used in Lucknow University 
. reveals that in addition to geometric progressions, combinations 
and the indeterminate analysis found in the “ Patiganita ", rules 
84, 88 and 228 and examples 85, 86, 89, 99, 205 and 206 of " Pati. 
ganitasira” and the corresponding rules 159, 163 ( mixed pro. 
blems) and 94 (page 21) and examples 160, 161, 162, 163, 164 
(mixed problems ), ex. 6 ( page 47) and examples 152-53 ( mixed 
problems) of the " Ganitadsrasathgraha " are exaotly the same 
with slight verbal alterations. The example 205-206 is found in 
" Patiganita " also and 89 in “ Trisatika”, 


Thus these ‘glokas’ have either been taken by the one from 
the othar, or, else beth the writers took them from a third source. 
As the third source has not been found, it is natural to believe in 
the first alternative, that is, either Sridhara has copied from 
Mahavira or reverse is the case. 





^ 





1 ef, B. Datta, Relation between Mahavira and Sridhara ( Vol, XVII, 1) 
1932, P. 26. 

3 of, B. Datta, Relation between Mahavira and Sridhara (Vol, XVII, 1) 
1982, P, 32. j 
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Mahavira was a Jain and Sridhare a Hindu, the worshipper 
of Siva. The view that the Jains used to copy greatly from the 
works of the Hindus is held by all competent anthorities. On the 
other hand there is very little evidence of any reputed Hindu 
scholar having copied from a Jain work, Sridhara was by all 
accounts the gretest mathematisian of his age and there is little 
likelihood of his having taken anything from a Jain work. This 
view is further supported by the fact that the Hindus have always 
looked down upon Jain and practised a sort of non-cooperation 
with the Jain community, their religion and their works. There 
is a popular saying which runs as follows. 


a akata mat sro: pum d 
erar WETAN a sep vsanfequn i 


* One should not speak the language of the Yavanas even to 
his last breath. Even at the risk of being crushed by the elephant 
one should not go to the Jain temple ". 


Thus in our opinion Sridhara wrote before Mahavira, i. e. 
850 A, D. 


As has already been mentioned rules 84 to 88 of “ Patiganita " 
are exactly the same as the rules 30 to 34 of printed edition of 
* Brahmasphuta-siddhanta ”. 


. The rules deal with the addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of algebric quantities and with operations by zero 
and on zero by positive and negative quantities. The subject 
matter of these rules is appropriate to algebra and they are clearly 
an interpolation into the “ Pátiganita," made perhaps by the 
commentator. The commentator ascribes the authorship of these 
rules to Sridhara. These rules might have occurred in the 
“Bijaganita " of Sridhara but we are not certain of this as the 
" Btjaganita'' of Sridhara is not available tous. The “ Bijaga- 
nita" must have been available to the commentator and if we 
rely on the commentator it will follow that either Sridhara copied 
from Brahmagupta or Brahmagupta from Sridhara. 

So far as we know, Sridhara was the first Hindu mathemati- 
cian to write a separate work on “ Bljaganita”. Brahmagupta in 
“ Siddhanta '' had separated the chapter on algebra and called it 
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‘kuttaka.’ It is difficult to decide as to who copied from whom, 
If the rules mentioned above actually occurred in a work of 
Sridhara, we would be inclined to 5elieve that Brahmagupta 
copied from Sridhara ; firstly because Sridhara was the greater 
mathematician of the two although Brahmagupta as an astrono- 
mer was greater and secondly bacause Brahmagupta’s chapter on 
algebra displays a more advanced stage of the subject than we 
find in Sridhara’s works that are available. If this view is cor- 
rect Sridhara must have flourished in the sixth century A.D, 
The matter however cannot be decided without study of Sridhara’s 
" Bijaganita " which unfortunately seems to have been lost. 


On the other hand if Srtdhar&cürya has copied from Brahm- 
gupta, the date 750 A. D. ascribed to Sridhara by Dikshit, which 
lies midway between Brahmagupta and ‘Mahaviracarya, is appro- 
ximately correct. At present we are inclined to agree with Dikshit 

but there is a possibility that Sridhara might have flourished 
' before Brahmagupta and then, he should be placed in the sixth 
century A. D, 


PRAKRITABHASA OF BADAMI INSCRIPTION 
BY 
G. S. GAI 

In his valuable book ‘ An Introduction to Comparative Philo- 
logy’, Dr. P. D. Gune, while discussing the period of the Prakrits, 
says that it would roughly fall between the first and the tenth 
centuries of the Christian era.! In this connection he refers to an 
inscription from Bádámi and remarks “ Tho last Sanskrit line 
on an inscription of the Calukya king Vijaydditya Satyasraya 
at Badami, Saka 621 i e., A. C. 699 or nearly the beginning of the 
eighth century, clearly indicates the existence of Prakrit in some 
form at that time. The line runs thus: aa: qi STERWTTUHT qar- 
ant gant (atah parah prükrlabhásaya padyanyetani dattàni ). 
Unfortunately for us, the further lines which would have shown 
us the actual form of the Prakrit, are obliterated. So much is, 
however, certain that a Prakrit in some form was used on 
inscriptions betwéen the close and the beginning of the 7th and 
the 8th centuries respectively ". ? : 

These observations were based on the strength of the transcript 
of the inscription published by Fleet, years ago, where only the 
first ten lines were deciphered.” Recently, about 9 or 10 years 
ago, this same inscription has been revised and re-edited by 
Vidyüratna R. S, Panchamukhi* who has brought out the 
importance of the record and has deciphered and published lines 
11 to 15. These lines which contsin the grant portion? are 
written in old Kannada Language and it is this Kannada 
Language which is referred to as PrakritabhGsa in 11. 9-10 of the 
record, Therefore, Prakritabhasa in this inscription means the 
language of the region ¢, e. the native language viz. Kannada as 
opposed to the Sanskritabhdsa in which the first ten lines have 
been written. This information was nat available to Dr. P. D. 
Gune when he wrote his book and this has not been incorporated 
in the revised edition of that work by Prof. N. P. Gune, Hence 
the necessity of the present note to invite the attention of the 
scholars to the above facts. 











— — e --——- eee ee pu! 


1 J refer to the revised and enlarged edition by Prof. N. P. Gune, Poona, 
1950, pp. 253-54, 

? Ibid, p. 254, 

3 Ind, Ant., vol. X, p. 60. 

1! Karnatak Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 3. 

5 The revised reading gives varnyüny-etüni instead of padytny-etani, 
noted above, 
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THE LALITA VYAKHYA ON ASTANGA-HRDAYA =! 
BY l 
N. £. Mooss 


The popularity of ihe Ag ánzahrdaya as a work of well arran- 
ged and carefully compilec medical treatise found for it many 
commentaries of reputs, While searching for manuscripts of 
commentaries on the Astangahrdayad have come across a portion 
of the Lalita Vyakkya. Eegarding this commentary and its 
author I have collected all possible information and I present 
them here which will be of iaterest to those who do research work 
in the line. 


As in other fields Kerala has contributed greatly to Ayurveda. 
also. The name of Karala is closely associated with the Asta- 
vaidyas and they have a g_or.ous tradition of scholarship and 
service. Some of them have written commentaries for the Astán- 
ga-hrdaya. Of the various sorimeniaries ix Lalita Vyakhya! 
seems ‘to be the latest. i : : 2 / 


T The Lalita Vyakkya® ig not a commentary on the whole of 
Asténghrdaya as the Sa&ilekhà of Indu or the Sarvangasundar! of 
Arunadatta. It is only availabie for the eleven chapters begin- 
ning from the Nasyz-vidhi i.e, the 20th chapter in the Sūtra- 
sihana of Ástángahrdaya. The commentator himself states this 
fact clearly in the following verses which appear in the begin- 
ning portion of the work, just after the banedictory stanzas. 





1 Bhisag&oürya Hari Shastii Paradkar Vaidya of Akola, in his 
introduction to the sixth edision o* tha Astángahrdaya with the commentaries 
SarvBhgasundari of Arunedatta aud Zyurvodarasáyana of Hemadri ( published 
“by -the Nirnaya Sagar Fress, Bombay, 1939 ) has mentioned that there is a 
commentary on Astühgabzdaya by the name of Lalita and that the author is 
‘one Sankara, but he records no msnusoript of it. 

2 Ihave got with me “he manascript of this commentary on the first three 
chapters beginning from tae Nasra-ridhi i, e. the 20th chapter in the Sūtra- 
sthüna of Astangahrdaya. I: any Mes, for the remaining portion are found 
they will prove a valuable traaswre to the commentarial literature of 
Ast&hgahrdaya-sarhita. 
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sareari Taras Beat agaran | 
gaan akaqded atgti gusium | 
aggara waar Rear gat fat | 
aragiaren RA wages I 
STA esa AMATATTAT TA | 
Rauginant sg aay N 
gagaran eman Ra | 
WAT mirar angai gastar i 
ATTA RTI TAMA uH | 
turaga alosa sarata wWarania: t 
qag A Asa ATUN ATANG | 
sarei qn Aea AA urge wd || 

The commentary is simple, elegant and very elucidative and 
touches in detail the very many intricate passages in the text. 
First of all the prose order is given and then the meanings of 
words and explanations sre attempted. When a difference of 
opinion arises the commentator deals with the subject in a detai- 
led and exhaustive manner supplementing his findings with quota- 
tions from other works wherever necessary. The commentary is 
written in simple Sanskrit and is almost like the Kairal! vanes 
on the Uttara Sthana of the Astángahrdaya. 

In order to have a general idea of the nature of the commentary, 
the first verse in the Nasya Vidhi is reproduced here along with 
the respective portion of the comment. 

aya gangar TAHANAN aAa gg vaadeargRatracasat qur 
ff: | TATANING ANANG AT TATANG | ase Sean 
maf saattaa nitor pagaia | wus: qua; TANANAN 
TATA maaa AAs TANG ae daar wa | TATANG a- 
gga Aj aga TABAH geraat a Raa | aa Ama — 
“Aga: BTA TANT ar ANANA TT eather: | ater: QT t- 
wr WIN alar arg ahafartigaet a sit laar daad eng dia 
qq qur wag waka C Hara sed TAHAN | saree Ta- 
ene Areara Age gfe ate | ua VAIHIID THIS SIR TSTSUIT 
aR aut gagutpERUUTGISH | SPISD AAAA- 
| gang | ne TEGAN eugiat ar aura, aur fafrqerfafu:, antur 
(kua gavara: | Breas fared eqradaw | 
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weifu— pedagang eva dup sqa Sai ag AAE 
gada: we, mo neba da 3 Bambangan: dg faa 
Agan avast shies ss: | PATA garara Rabia 
aieea Te NGANTI SHST desee AJAGA LATA TTA TATA | 
SENENGA TA HA TG ANEHE ü TAHANAN adt aer fafaread | IG gva- 
Angaanga i aerzd ANTA quu gÈ l ABET- 
alfatafsReasatiagas ruga git rp aaRS: TANGAN 
Aaah aatan ast Afar wares TAHANAN 
raped zu usa gerd: | canara Aaaa: | 

Regarding the author of the commentary we get some informa- 
tion from the colophon that appears at the end of the comment on 


each of the chapters. The colophon at the end of the 20th chapter 
treads as follows : 


zit sorsearaisnsatenatacangnaay TINUT 
THERA ARAN TITA ga NGENANGI SU 
qam NGATI searecaagiegerearerat AST: i 

The author of the Lalita Vyakhya was one Sankara Sarma, 
a member of the Pulamantol family of Asta Vaidyüs. Accord- 
ing to custom the members of some of the Agíavaidys families 
are called Mooss and this family is one of those with that title. 
Hence the actual name of the author by which people know him 
is Sankaran Mooss. As all the Asta-vaidya families are Malayala 
Brahmin families the word Sarma is added here in the colophon 
to denote the Varna oz caste, His father was one Narayanan 
Mooss, who lived about two centuries ago. Further the com- 
mentator was the disciple of one Nilakanthan Mooss, a member 
of the Akilamon family of Asta-vaidyas. 

From the colophon we can also understand that Sankaran 
Mooss, the author of the Lalita Vvákhy&ü, has also another house 
by the name of Vayaskara, From the portion 


HUST HRS ea eras freres ATTN ANGGA 


1 The existing Asta-vaidya families are 1, Alatür, 2. Puldmantol, 3. 
Vayaskara, 4, Cirittamon, 5, Veliotu, 6. Elayidatu Taikat, 7. Pazhanellipuratu 
Taikat, and 8. Kuttanceri ( also called Akilamon ). All these families keep 
their famous tradition to tha present day. 
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in the colophon it is clear that his original house name is Pula- 
mantol.’ Really speaking Vayaskara is the name of a house 
which he has acquired later in his life. The story with regard to 
this is a little complicated and it is as follows: 


“ During the march of Tipu Sultan of Miysorein the year 964 
M. E. to conquer the adjacent territories, he tried his best to con- 
vert as many Hindus as possible into the Islamic religion. At 
that time owing to the fear of being converted to Mohammedanism 
cur author had to quit his native country? with his family for 
safety. He came to the country of Ramaraja’ and took refuge, ” 


“In the year 965 M. E. there was an attack of Small-pox in 
the Vayaskara family and all the members excepting a girl 
succumbed to death owing to the epidemic, Sankaran Mooss of 
Pulamantol, ( the author of the Lalita), according tothe wish of 
of the people, married the girl who was the sole heir of the Vaya- 
skara family then. The marriage has been conducted by the 
Tirunavaya Vadhian (one of the Priest-heads of Malayala 
Brahmins). The marriage has been-accepted as law-binding by 
the then Maharaja of Travancore and Sankaran Mooss became 


1 Generally itis a custom orrathera deep-rooted practice among the 
writers of Kerala to Sanskritise the vernacular names of their houses and 
mention them in their works, For instance we have the word suftqquinq 
in Sanskrit for ANL the house name of the famous Sanskrit scholar and poet 
Narayana Bhattapada, the author of the Prakriyāsarvasva and Nürüyaniya. 
Ha = wq (above), yaq = aq (new), XY = oHm (village) and we have 
the word zqftaqmiay for Regge , Similarly we have here the words qvzfar- 
wiser and gka, Here gig = svefpu: i. e. the Jack tree 
( Artocarpus integrifolia ), anvil, = Segah] i.e. a vehicle whioh was in 
general use in olden days and we get the word auefarpareaiSat for marae 
or goig, Likewise siba, = MEA i e. a fragrant wood (Aquilaria 
Agalooha ), HOT = edgar i. e. a portion of land and we get the word 
ANGETAN em, for ssa, 

? The Pul&mantol house is still at its original looality ou the banks of the 


Bharata river. It is situated in Puldmanto] Desam in Valluvanüd Taluk in 
South Malabar, 


? Rama Varma was the then ruler of Travancore and hence the name the 
country of Ramaraja for Travancore, 
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the owner of the properties of the family'.” In the records it is 
‘ststed that the marriage took place on the fourteenth day of Tulam 
‘in the year 966 M. E, 
Now from these facts we are in a position: to infer ‘that the 
‘Lalita Vyakhya was written by the said Sankaran Mooss 
since his taking refuge in Travancore and his matrimonial 
. connection with the Vsyaszara family. Though the exact dates 
of his birth and death are still to be investigated, we may very 
. well conclude by saying that he lived in the tenth céntury M, E, 
and that the commentary has been written by him in the latter 
half of the same century. 





! These details are taken from an old palm-leaf Ms. containing historical 
records of the Vayaskara family. | : 


&. 2 


ae 


DR. ROTH’S STUDIES ON THE *PADA-PATHA 


BY 
S. R. SEHGAL 


The question about the Pada~Patha—the question whether a 
word—form appearing in the pada~patha should be binding for us, 
the comprehension of the text is very important for exegesis. 
Grassman clearly said that the canonic worth of this pada~patha 
was only a canonic dogma, Many misunderstandings of our 
Dictionary would have been avoided if I had judged the 
character of the Pada-patha thirty years before: 


ar MA quur Tha NRTA (sm. 3, 4, 8) 


verses like this contain allegories which have been a nuisance 
for the Vedic commentators for thousands of years. They have 
often the quality of a bad riddle the author of which so manages 
to construct it, that nobody is able to solve it. Ordinarily daily 
phenomena of nature or of the sacrifice are cluthed with imperfect 
images. It is not poetical mythology but playful art of the poet. 
This verse is addressed to Agni, not to Indra nor the Soma as 
Sayana thinks. 
gu 

The Pada-p&tha reads it as gu, but every independent reader 
will find in it the genitive which can depend only upon affan. 
Grasamann simply translates: “They who seek the power of the 
bull", And when we further know that V gs could not govern 
dative except something like av& = SAT, so we ask whether the 
author of the Pada-patha could hava thought of the dative to 
depend upon gaT. And yet the author of the Pada~patha in 
this verse, seems to us to be on the right path in this connection, 
(Of, sr, sir. $9, 4, 9, WA Magy THAMES THOTT TBA at FIV: qT.) 
So the verse means when the related ones ( fingers, hands,) acquire 
the power to reduce the bull to rejeotion (?) i. e. to produce fire 
they discover the seed i, e. the first glowing spark. Instances like 


,"., This is translated from Kuhn's Zeitschrift Vol, 36 pp, 46-64, 
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this contain such a favourzble evidence for the Science of the 
Pada-patha that we should rot neglect this guidance of an expert. 
But how it is that the same sid gives proofs of almost incompre- 
hensible  short-sightedness and consequently disturbs our 
favourable opinion about it f |: 


sr if (ae. 4, 33, 8) 

How could the Pada-patha divide in this manner. When the 
correct form war could appear to him in a similar cennection 
from verse 2 of the same hymn ? 

eit 1 tar ( T. V, 09, 8) 

How could this be divided in view of the fact that 25 is 
RAT and a form like watt (a. 4, 48, 2) could have been 
recollected in this connection by a Vedic expert ? . 

sadi (W. 8, Bo, M) 

How could it not be given as aq @:, to be consistent with the 

Padakdra’s own scheme of writing ? 
aim (E. 8, RY, 8) 

Was it not necessary to axplain it by gr: ? 

Complaints have been made against the Padakara’s erroneous 
analysis of sandhi which hes created a medley in Vedic exegesis, 
But we should accept the aralysis like a cash coin, for in all pro- 
babilities these sandhis are a grammatical fiction. Moreover the 
misunderstanding is not so much on the part of Sakaiya, as on the 
part of the compilers of the Samhita. 

MAT: (©. 8, BO, 4) 

Sakalya could avoid the separation aa 1:1 with reasons but in 
that case the text should have accentuated aagi of the division 
aa la: from < could have veen allowed, But he had no right to 
make this change and so Łe allowed aag: to remain although it 
was unintelligible. The same could be said of the analysis - sgo 
shocking to'us — of irregular sandhi in many cases. 

vague (sm. Jo, Re, Y) 

When Sakalya divides it as sgar gt while grammatically 

only SZ: tza is correct, he could defend himself against the critic 
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by referring to RV. €, 28, 99 when the Samhita itself writes sga 
z4 although there was clearly saa, Sakalya also could say that 
the Samhita itself has made a difference, otherwise it ought to 
have written even in 9o, $C, V as TT T4 in order to authorize 
him to the needful analysis. 


fet 


TOTA 


The Pada-Patha always divides itas fariga and it is as a 
rule, to be divided in this way. But note the following exceptions : 
fai ga (sp, 2, 43, 9, R, 23, to, ) aa | ga (A, 6, 19, 28) FAT 
Ta (Æ. $9, Ro, €) 

In connection with the above examples it can be shown that 
in the Sarhhità sandhi has been observed even there, when only 
the irregular treatment is correct viz where the metrically spoken 
word is recorded. Here we shall cite two examples in order to 
show that the exponents who presuppose a grammatical pada, must 
fall into error :— 

qari AS (Fe. %, 889, 9) 

Thus qarg: has been divided by the Padap&tha and following it 
S&yana, Haug and Ludwig render it as “Cows drink with the foot." 
But this absurdity is removed when we divide it as qd: | ag: and 


connecting TI: with the preceding fiti: render Ta: as from below ". 


apana (æ. v, 42, 82) 
= 
This has been separated as Tat | aÑ giving use bo awkward 
* " 


interpretation “ the swift, swiftest horses” or " widely roaming 
about ”. It should be separated agan | a and translated :* When 
Indra together with his team is well nourished with Soma, he 
mounts the intoxicated horses, he himself being even mora 
intoxicated ’. 


E fara (a. 4, 83, BR) 
This should be taken as Bra: 1 sif. 


We should, therefore, see whether the Pade-pàtha gives us a 
real grammatical analysis or only necessary help-a mechanical 
yooslic analysis. 

96 { Annals, B.O. R, I.) 
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, ga 
The treatment of ga in the Samhita is similar to that of it 
explained above. The compilers of the Sarmhitàs wrote what 
was grammatically correct instead of what was metrically correct 
have therefore done what was not their business but that of an 
exponent as of a P£da-kára. Thus the Pada-patha is guilty ‘of 
defects which have been influenced upon it by the Samhita. 


Our investigation of the Samhita must try to answer three 
questions: (1) Whether the compilers have established the text 
in all the portions that we actually possess it (2) if this is 
reflected in the affirmative the second question arises whether the 
compilers truly record the words of their informants and could 
communicate what tha authors had spoken. 


But even these questioas cannot be put exactly unless we are 
able to decide twc pcssikle pre - suppositions — for or against the 
use of a script. In the farmer case the process of compilation is 
intelligiblé, but the second case presents a phenomenon of which 
we have no experisnce—the packing up of a metrical huge enough 
even for the strongest memory the combination, in one person of 
what was scattered in many and communicate through oral 
instruction. It seams tc me that the collection could be only a 

. writing when we consider the possible and impossible. Numerous 
‘hymns of the Reveda without any word of connection between 
themselves, but grouped together according to actual or supposed 
origin - how coulc this ba done from memory alone? And then 
consider the arranzerment-of the hymns from the stand-point of 
their external compass. How could such a connecting link.be 
arrived at from mamory alone ? 

Again the occurrence of inter-pretations indicates that this 
was not possible f-om mamory alone, Note the following inter- 
polations :- : i 

Aara (sr. $5, 333, V) 


This should be chang2d into fafaaray - being a form parallel 


.to forms in verse b ofthe same hymn(?)' This 4th. verse is an 
interpolation, — 


1 [t is RV, 1, 112. 15, 
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i ganag: (FE. 29,189, 4) 
This should be grammatically separated as SPRY AAT: 


It appears af the same time that the compiler of the text as he 
understood erroneously z*X to be vocative, accented the immedi- 
ately succeeding verb according to his grammatical rule which, in 
fact, was not eligible for accent. The accent is, therefore, change- 
able according to the view of the compiler. In this 5th verse Sara- 
gvati is said to have cured Indra of the consequences of drink, a^ 
fact which could be rationally understood from the healing power 
of water. 

SU (s. 25, 232, ; €) 

In this word, final accentuation was expeoted and perhaps the 
accent here is based on a wrong view of Sindma after the analogy 
of gait GYA. 

The compilers of the Samhità wrote and must have written. 
just as one who had learnt it in a school just is the grammar of 
the school demanded it, not ( ?) on the actual Vedio pronunciation.’ 
8. E. 

E 

It was so written while for the Veda only Suvar could be 
used, ete. l 

ara, s (dual endings) As arule, however, only wa, SA 
are possible 

seis 


If was so written, but the old times pronounced stam, Simi- : 
larly vraTar& , old time waaa. 

The method of the compilers is betrayed by the fact that they 
have here and there overlooked alterations and exceptionally 
write correctly as aad ( af. 9, 39, 3 ) instead of qi ; werd (5, 2, - 
uc, € ) instead of Waa, dig, this form is always used while only 
aa could have occurred. utai, they derive this from ATF. 


We did not expect the following in the Samhita:— aua for 
aat; watt for Bl; aaf for aadi; set for sat; - AT and 
~ gq for — 9. 

The reciters pronounced the verses before the compilers not 
according to grammatical but according to rhythmical Sandhi 
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e. g. fafa (c. $, «5, ¢ ), This was written by the compiler 
while the words actually sung before them were (ww) feror 
(ater). The redactor of the Atharvaveda was even wiser and 
wrote, in his opinion even metrically correct, the same expressions 
as follows: (eae ga arar ( Eid, V, 38, 4). 

The modern exponent mast become suspicious and ask whether 
a .corrupt text does not lie before him when errors such as the 
following are met with therein :— 


AW (E. 9, Ro, & ) for RAR, SHEET (Ae. 3, 8M, 3 ) for amt HUI 
for nag (ofen) qmm: (3. 3, 80, R ) for se, Mase (W. 3, - 
86, à ) quite senseless for Tansee, EAT (a. 3, 2, 24) for gra. 

E gis 

This word means land and earthly, not water and fluid owing 
to the following reasors :— (1) The contrasts WHETIG girar (3$, 2, 
343,3; 8, 2%, 8) Aa arf i a. Q, 99, G) (2) agar gi 
te merchant reached the land’ (e. 4, VM, &) give FFER, In 
NT TYR TAT: gru Two £ods or powers of nature (possibly 
Parjanya-Vàta ) convey the trickling one (rain or the like (wae ) 
to dry land gêla (sg. $o, 28. 29) ater qua: ilaa. Here it means 
“domain ” " from th» lofty domain of the sun” V gfisi referring 
to Agni giat am: (a. R, 2%, Y) ‘fire on the surface of the 
sun” ART: gisar: Aa, 4, 4, 9, 4 atte? in sr, sit. refers to a peculiar . 
speech of purpose "rich iu earth. gratia: (a. 8, 83, 9). The 
Pada-Pátha is incorract in seeing a metrical lengthening in the 
first syllable, ge ater: qualifying arat: (sw, -22, 9, 82) 
“ possess a(?) of the land over a wide area ". TÉMA “ passing 
over or ocoupying the land (sy. 2o, 9€, 9 ) gfo: “ inhabitants of 
dry land " (sg. 4, wu, 4) gio i.e, that which carries earthly 
i.e mud ", SONGA = " nor-transparent solid physical". (a. 9; 
2&2, %2) opposite tc rem © bright". In the Brahmanas atte 
literally means brittl» soil, movable earth ’, 


TWO IMPORTANT LITERARY REFERENCES 
BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF 


SPECTACLES 
BY 
BHOGILAL J. SANDESARA 


In one of his research-papers, in the Bharata Itihiisa Saso- 
dhaka Mandala Quarterly, Vol, XXVIII, pp. 49-63, Prof, P. K. 
Gode has published some notes on the history of spectacles in 
India. On the authority of available references he has come to 
following conelusions— (1) Spactacles were invented in Europe, 
and there the use of eye-lenses dates from little prior to 1280 
A.D. (2) Spectacles seem to.have been introduced in India 
probably by the Portuguese along with several other fancy arti- 
cles from Europe. (3) Earliest reference of the use of spectacles 
in India is as old as about 1520 A, D., in which Vydsarya, a 
Madhva pontiff at Vijayanagara, is described as reading with the 
help of the Ugalocanagolaka or spectacles. . 

Even in the oldest reference of about 1520 A. D., the Upalocana- 
golaka or spectacles seem to have been mentioned almost asa 
euriosity and one may be tempted to say from it that they might 
have been used only by a few high-placed people But I have 
come across two interesting references from old Gujarati litera- 
ture of the 16th and 17th century respectively, in which specta- 
cles are described as an article commonly used by those doing the 
work of reading and writing, and they substantially supplement 
the information got from the references collected by Prof. Gode 
from Sanskrit and Marath! literature, 

(1) The first reference is from an old Gujarat! poem, Casimá- 
sabda-satarthi-svadhyaya composed by Somavimalasiri, a Jain poet, 
at Ahmedabad in V. S, 1632 (1576 A. D.).' The poem is a literary 
feat in the sense that in it the word Casimaá ( mod. Casma, Caéma, 
meaning ‘ spectacles” ) is employed in a hundred different ways, 
Line 11 of the poem reads as follows :--— 


afa at faa sta aa ang, Tani af ag aid word | 





1 The poem has been critically edited by me and published in the Budd hi- 
grakaéa, Journal of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, in September 1941, i 
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* O friend, do not become unsteady; putting on spectacles y 
may read a lot,” 

(2) The second reference is from the Akhegitd, a Vaden 
` poem by the poet Akho, composed in V.S. 17(5 (1649 A. T 
The work is a philosophical poem of high merit and, as such, 
unique composition of old Gujarati poetry. It mentions spectas 
in the following manner :— 

Sui santan qu fau Wu oU gu! 


er aag dU eru, der NAN mag tl ( XI. g ) 

* Just as the eye-sight is not obstructed by the layer of spec 
cleseon the contrary, the vision is improved thereby—, in | 
same way you may understand in case of one who has attair 
true knowledge ( and sees everything clearly ). " 

These two reférenees are sufficiently indicative: that ir 
poemi- of the 16th century A, D., the word Casima (“ spectacle: 

is used in a hundred ways is an eloquent testimony of the ^ 
that the article had beconie one of very common use by that bir 
' The second reference only corroborates this statement, when 
compares the improvement in vision by spectacles with the impi 
vement in philosophical ‘insight by true knowledge of Vedanta 


It.may be remarked here that in both the above references i 
word for spectacles is Casima or Cagm@, which is frorn Persi 
Caíma meaning ‘an eye ' and not Upalocanagolaka, Upanetra a 
ca lasi, ` &8 found in the references collected by Prof. Go 
Evidently, Upalocanagolaka and Upaneira are make-shift Sansk 
words: readily invented by local Pandits for the curious forei 
article, while the word C@/asi suggests the trouble of long sig 
that people ‘generally suffer'from after forty, which is remo 
by spectacles. The word Casimd or: Casma used in these. 
Gujarati references is also current in several regional ‘dialects 
India. And from all these, one‘is led to hazard a guess tl 
spectacles might have been introduced in India not by the Por 
guese, but by the Persian and Arab traders who have colonized 
the principal ports on the Western coast of India from very an 
ent times, and who were the principal agencies which brou 
European merchandise to India and vice.versa. . That would p 
bably explain why 8 word of Persian origin became current 
the: greater part of India for an article originally: SRYented 
Europe. . 


THE PORTS OF ANCIENT CEYLON 
BY 
B. Joseph Perera | 


As is usual in all secular matters, the Ceylon chronicles as 
well as the Sinhalese Literature has very little or no information 
regarding the ports of ancient Ceylon. We have therefore to 
depend almost exclusively on foreign notices left by the travellers 
whom trade and wander lust attracted to these shores. These 
foreign accounts together with the few stray and incidental refer- 
ences in the Mahavamsa help usto gain at least an imperfect 
picture of the ports in Ancient Ceylon. Two ports of the early 
period frequently mentioned in the Mahavarsa are Jambukola 
and Mahatittha the modern Mantota. Of the latter Rasanayagam 
Mudalier wrote as follows “In remote antiquity the coasting 
trade from one half of Asia to the other half passed by the deep 
passages acroas the Adam's Bridge or the Straits of Mannar, and 
consequently a grest port must have risen up at the North West- 
ern corner of Ceylon. The existence of extensive ruins at Man- 
tota, and the Giant’s Tank close to it, are indubitable signs of 
an immense population well advanced in Agriculture, " It is 
possible that while the ships going from one side of India to the 
other touched at the North Western ports, those sailing from one 
side of the Indian Ocean to the other side touched at the Southern 
ports. At least one traveller has referred to this, ‘ All the Mala- 
bar ships sail between this Island and the Choromondal coast, 
but.those making for Bengal or Pegu or Siam go round the Island 
on the southern side.? ” 


Jambukola is suggested to be the modern Kankasanturai 
and seems to have been the port for Northern India as is seen by 
the comparatively large number of references to journeys to and 
from North India from this port, For example Devanampiya 
Tissa’s envoys to Asoka embarked from Jambukola.and landed at 





1 J, R. A. 8. C. Br, vol, 29 No, 77 page 304, 
? The Book of Francisco. Rodrigues page 84, 
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Tamralipti in 7 days! and on the return journey they embarked 
from Tamralipti and landed at Jambukola in 12 days?  Arittha 
the envoy sent to bring the sap-ling of the Bo-tree from India 
embarked from this port and landed at Tamralipti? On the return 
journey too he made use of these very same ports. Jambukola 
was connected with Anuradhapura by a high road, " King Deva- 
nampiya Tissa caused the whole of the high-road from the northern 
gate even to Jambukola to be made ready.* ” 


The importance of Mannar in the early period is seen from the 
numerous references to it in the early Tamil literature as well as 
the ruins of Roman houses, coins and articles of foreign origin 
found here, Just as Jambukola was the port for northern India 
Mannar was the port for southern India, It was at this port that 
the south Indian wives for Vijaya's followers landed on their 
arrival in Ceylon. It was also at this port that Bhalluka the 
nephew of Elara landed with his army shortly after the defeat 
of Elara. Both King Parakrama Bahu I and Vijayabahu I used 
this port as a base for the invasion of South India The strong 
Tamil influence at this port since very early times is seon from 
the exiatence of the very ancient Hindu temple of Tiruketisvaram 
near it and the Siva temple known as Rajaraja Isvarattu Maha- 
devs. During the Chola occupation of Rajaraja in the 11th cen- 
tury Mannar was renamed Rajaraja-puram.’ Mannar judging 
from the references to it seems fo have continued to serve as a 
port uptill the close of the Pollonnaruva period. One of the latest 
references to it is found in the ancient glossary to the Sasadavata 
where it is mentioned as the landing place for an invading army 
from Southern India. Uruvela was a port of lesser importance 
during the Anuradhapura period. As it was situated opposite the 
pear] banks it would have been a pearl exporting centre. Another 
port of some Imporbanoe was Warnika the modern Kayts. Accord- 





Mhv, Chap 11 verse 23, 

Ibid. Chap 11 verse 38, 

Ibid Chap 18 verse 8 and Chap 19 verse 29, 

Ibid Chap 19 verse 25. ] 

Mhv Ohap 25 verse 80. 

Epigrapbia Indica Vol 22 page 86. 

* A, B, T, Annual Reports (Southern Circle )1913 Page 95, 
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ing to an inscription found there it seems to have been a special 
port for foreign merchants! These northern ports lost their impor- 
tance with the abandonment of Rajarata which they served. The 
gradual silting up the sea in the northern coasts of Ceylon too 
was responsible for the abandonment of these ports. 


Galle was the great port of the south. Its importance lay in 
the fact that it was a very convenient port of call for ships sailing 
from one side of the Indian Ocean to the other. This port seems 
to have been the starting point for ships sailing to the East Indies 
and beyond. Masudi the Muslim traveller of the 11th century 
has referred to this important fact. He says that there was no 
longer a direct connection between India and China in his time 
but that ships came from either side of India to Galle which was 
the half way point from which the Chinese ships sailed to Khan- 
fu) Another reason for Galle’s importance was the fact that it had 
very fertile hinterland rich in spice. Besides being the centre of 
an export trade, Galle was, as the Sandesa poems testify. The 
chief exports from Galle towards the end of the 15th century was 
cinnamon and elephants. “Dom Lourenco was carried by the 
currents to the point of Galle in Ceilao, where he found several 
ships of the Moors laden with cinnamon and elephants for Cam- 
baya?” It was only after the coming of the Portuguese that Galle 
began to decline in importance. 


It was inthe period of Arab ascendency that Colombo first 
began to develop to be the important city which it was dastined 
to be in later times. Even as early as the 14th century it was an 
important oity for says Ibn Batuta “Colombo which is one of 
the finest and largest towns in Ceylon?" It was the fact of its 
importance that prompted Alagokkonar to build the new capital of 
Jayawardenapura Kotte at Darugama commanding the roads that 
converged on Colombo. When the Portuguese arrived in Ceylon 
at the beginning of the 16th century they found Colombo by far 
the biggest and most prosperous port in the Island, According to 
Barbosa “ The King of Ceilan resides in the city called Calmucho 

1 Rasanayagam Mudalier, Ancient Jaffna page 208, 

* Enoyolopedia of Islam page 481, 


Ribeyro Ceilao Translated Pieris page 9, 
* Gibb Ibn Batuta page 260, : 
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(Colombo in one version) which stands on a river with a great 
port whither sail every year ships from diverse lands to take car- 
goes of cinnamon and elephants and bringing gold and silver, 
very fine Cambaya cloth and goods of many other kinds such as 
saffron, coral and quick silver for they are worth here more than 
elsewhere. Likewise many ships come from Bengala and the 
Coromandal and some from Malacca to buy elephants cinnamon 
and jewels.”’? About the middle of the 12th century Colombo 
seems to have been the centre of a considerable piracy. Both 
Ibn Batuta and Wang Ta Yuan writing contemporaneously refer 
to it. ‘Sailors who were so unlucky as to be wrecked or to put 
in at this place for a short sojourn are exploited solely for the 
benefit of the over-lord. All the merchandise with which the 
ships are laden, mostly consisting of gold and jewels is confisea- 
ted by the chief, who looks upon it as a gift from heaven. Lit- 
tle does he reck of the cold and hunger with which the sailors’ 
wives and children are faced in consequence?" The name of the 
pirate chief is given by Ibn Batuta as Jalasty. Asa result of this 
piraey foreign merchants wishing to trade with Ceylon were for- 
ced to avoid Colombo and buy their goods from South Indian ports 
to which the export of Ceylon was diverted. The chief reason for 
the rise of Colombo was the fertile hinterland fram which the arti- 
cles of commerce could be brought to the port along the Kalani 
Ganga. The Hamsa Sandesa speaks of the merchants who came 
and went from Colombo in padda boats along this river? Ano- 
ther reason for the rise of Colombo as the chief port of Ceylon was 
its proximity to the capital. Since the state was closely connected 
with the foreign trade, the port nearest to the capital was sure to 
be the chief port of the country. 


` With the development of the south western parts of the Island, 
ports like Weligama, Wattala and Beruvala rose in importance, 
Weligama is first mentioned in the Mahavamsa in the reign of 
King Parakrama Bahu I as a port where wealthy merchants 
dwell. This too was the port to which Ramadutan was brought 
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by the storms when he was on his way from Burma to Ceylon.! 
Besides Weligama the ports of Galle, Negombo, Chilaw, Devun- 
dara and Colombo are mentioned by Tome Pires as being the chief 
ports of the kingdom of Kotte at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. These ports with the exclusion of Chilaw and Galle are 
marked in the map found in the Chinese work Wu-pei-pi shu.” 
The scuthern ports owed their importance chiefly to their position 
which made them very convenient ports of call for the Chinese 
ships sailed to and from the East African coast with which they 
carried on an extensive trade. f 
The absence of any references to any ports on the eastern coast 
-of the Island cannot be explained especially when we know that 
Trincomalee would have been an excellent harbour for the Indian 
ships trading with Ceylon. Perhaps if the surmise that the anci- 
ent Gokarnna was Trincomalee is correct it may point to conne- 
ctions with Kalinga. 

The ports were cosmopolitian places with a floating population 
of foreign merchants, from diverse lands, There would have 
been also a permanent population of foreigners acting as agents 
for these merchants. The ports were placed under royal officials 
who levied custom duties on all exports and imports, We learn 
from an inscription that the sea port of Mantota was in charge of , 
officials i. e. Maha Putu Laddan.? In Cosmas’s work we have a 
reference to Roman and Persian merchants being taken to the 
king by the custom house officials, 


r 








1 Epigraphia Birmanica Vol, 3, page 229. 
3 J. R. A. 8 North China Branch Vcl, 22, page 222, 
_ 3 Spigraphia Zelanica Vol, 2, pages 104-113, 8- dq BS 


BHARADVAJA 
BY 
N. G. CHAPEKAR 


The tradition is that Bharadvāja is the author of the 6th 
mandala of the Rgveda, Moreover, it is commonly believed that 
this Bharadv&ja is one of the conclave of the seven Rsis who are 
held in high reverence. They are (1) Kaéyapa (2) Atri (3) 
Bharadvaja (4) Vi$vamitra (5) Gautama (6) Jamadagni and 
(7) Vasisttha. The Rgveda however has no evidence to offer in 

this respect. On the other hand the use of the word in its plural 
form ' is calculated to negative any such inference. For it shows 
if anything that Rgveda was familiar with the descendants of 
Bharadvaja instead of Bharadvaja himself. In short, Bharadvaja 
_ had become a family name. This is incontrovertibly borne out 
by the last of the verses of the 50th sükta of the 6th mandala. 
Here tha poet says, “To thee my. sons (grandsons?) viz. the 
Bharadvàjas ( uzgisissir: = of the Bharadvaja Gotra - Sayana ) 
offer hy mns of praise. 


If thén it is established beyond any reasonable doubt about the 
eognominal character of this word Bharadvaja, then the further 
question that arises for consideration is what is the probable origin 
of this character. Itis no doubt assumed that Bharadvaja was 
originally the ancestor who lent his name to his descendants. 
This is one possibility. However, those who have investigated 

: the problem of surnames have remarked that in the majority of 
cases the surnames are no better than nick-names. Nicknames 
have & meaning and the word Bharadvaja too has its own meaning, 
The word isa compound word and signifies one who is full of 
valour, wealth or food. That the word Bharadvaja is used in this 
sense in Rgveda can be seen from three verses in the 6th mandala? 
It is used adjectively qualifying Divodasa in one instance and 





§ 59-7 ; 10-6 ; 25-9 ; 85-4 ; 47-25 ; 50-15. 
3 59-7, 116-18, 15-3, 
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vithavya In the other, Here Sasana has correctly translated the 
word Bharadv&ja. It is therefore clear that the word is used in ite 
etymological sense; when in other places it stands for a name of 
individual or individuals. It must be pointed out this is not an 
isolated instance where the word which represents an individual 
is used in its nonindividual or etymological import. The words 
Manu, Vasistha, Visvamitra etc. are similarly used, It is there- 
fore arguablé with a semblance of reason that persons who had an 
animated life or who possessed abundance of food and wealth 
were called Bharadvaja, a name whioh eventually stuck to a defined 
class of people. If this argument is tenable then the assumption 
that the Bharadvaja had a common aneestor of that name will have 
to be thrown out. 


It will be an advantage to scrutinize some of the verses more 
closely. In 1-59-7, the word Bharadvaja has been used to qualify 
Yaga or sacrifice. Evidently it means the sacrifices in which 
plenty of food was distributed. Siyana, however, understands the 
word vaj to refer to the oblation which of course is an important 
part of the sacrifice. azarae arg however, cannot, in my opinion, 
mean the sacrifices of Bharadvajas. In 1-112-13, Bharadvaja is 
described to bea ‘Vipra’ i. e, intelligent. It seems most of the 
Is are described in that way, 6-47-25 affords undoubted proof 
that the Bharadvajas were rich people as they possessed ample 
food. No wonder therefore the son of qty honoured them. Here 
the question that suggests itself to us is whether all the members 
of the tribe Bharadvaja were rich people and whether they were 
all honoured by the son of gau. Until these questions are satisfa- 
ctorily answered, this verse will remain unintelligible. 


We know from 10-181-2 that Bharadvaja procured ageqta from 
arg, Here we are reminded ofa similar incident of afa@e who 
procured taravarm from fate and others, Possibly Bharadvaja 
may have invented this sara but then which Bharadvaja did 
this is more than one can say. 


One of the verses viz. 6-11-3 specifically mentions Rebha who 
belonged to the family of Angirasas and who is in all likelihood 
the author thereof. Sayana says Rebha is another name of Bhara- 
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-dvaija. But the description of Rebha as given in the verses! 
which refar to him lends no support to this theory. In every one 
of these Rks, montion has been made of tho fact that the Asvins 
saved tho life of Rebha who had fallon into a pit filled with 
water and had been in that condition for 9 days and 10 nights. 
How is it that Bharadv&ja himself does not even distantly allude 
to this remarkable incident? Rebha’s verses associate Vandana 
and Kanva with Rebha as shoring the same fate. The names of 
these two are not even once mentioned by Bharadvajs. The latter 
has solicited favours from Asvins (6-63-10); but there is an 
absence of any reference to the aforesaid incident though the 
allusion would have been perfectly relevant, It is moreover note- 
worthy that there are in the 6th mandala only two verses out of 
the total of seventy five which are addressed to ASvins; whereas 
Rebha knows no other deity than the Asvins. One Rebha 
Kaéyapa is the reputed author of the 97th hymn of the 8th 
mandala. The Rgveda, however, affords no evidence to support 
the proposition that Rebha who has been expressly mentioned in 
the text itself (references already given) is the same as Rebha 
KaSyapa. This latter is not mentioned by name it may be added 
in the hymn itself. It seems however that 1-112-13 can be so 
construed as to point out to the rescue episode of Rebha. The 
poet here is not Bharadvaja but Angirasa Kutsa. What probably 
Sayana means is that Rebha belonged to the family of Bhara- 
vajas. 

Did Angirasas and Bharadvajas come from the same stock? 
This question arises by reason of the affirmative statement to 
that effect by Sayana in 6-35-5, This hymn cn the face of it 
seems to have been composed by Angirasas. There are many 
similar hymns in 6th mandala which is traditionally assigned to 
Bharadvaja. Possibly this may have induced the belief that 
Bharadvajas and Angirasas were identical ( ai@iwitanrg NATA 
angaua) There is however no corroborative evidence to 
be found in the Rgveda, In the absence of proof Sayana's view 
can not be accepted as far as Rgveda is concerned. Bharadvàja 
was one of the group of soven Reis, Angiras is outside the group 





1 1-112-5 ; 1-116-24; 1-117-4; 1-118-6 ; 1-119-6; 10-39-9. 
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Indeed it should not be taken for granted that all the Rks ina 
Sükta are the creation of one Rsi, While reading the Reveda, it 
strikes the reader that the grouping of the Rks has been indiseri- 
minately made. I wonder nobody has hitherto felt the necessity 
of rearranging the Rks according to the subject treated. The study 
of Rgveda imperatively demands different groupings according to 
the requirements of the student. The first broad division will be 
that of sacrificial and nonsacrificial hymns. There was naturally 
ample scope for error when the scattered Rks were collated and 
classified according to their supposed authorship. By way of 
illustration I take 6-21-9. Here the poet solicite some one to 
persuade the deities including afa to come to him. Who is this 
some one? Sdyana says itis Bharadvaja. Now we have assumed 
that Bharadvaja himself was the author of this Sūkta. This means 
that Bharadvaja is addressing himself, Itis true that this is not 
an impossibility, still the necessity for an investigation as to who 
the addresee might have been can not be shut out, 


If the sources on the strength of which Sayana makes his state- 
ments are reliable then it seems that Vajin! was the mother of 
Bharadvaja, vide : 6-26-2. 


In this Sikta Bharadvaja mentions the names of Divodasa!, 
Vitahavya?, Purupantha’, Srnjayaputra*. The name of Puraneeth?, 
is mentioned in the 1st mandala. Vasistha’s son Mralik mentions 
Bharadvaja along with Atri, Kanva, Gavisthira and Trasadasyu®, 
Purupantha is known to b» generous in making gifts of horses, 


It seems rather strange that Bharadvajas who were apparently 
rich should insistently pray for a house or is it that they required 
a spacious house because they had much food", 


The word Bharadv&ja as such occurs 19 times in the Rgveda, out 
of which 14 times in the 6th mandala, 3 times in the 1st mandala 
and twice in the 10th. As, however, already pointed out in the 
three out of these 19 cases the word is not used as the name of any 
individual or individuals. So only in the remaining 16 cases it 
stands as aname of a Rsi or Rsis, Outside the 6th mandala 





1 16-5 ; 31-4 see algo 1-116-18; 2 15-3: 8 63-10; 4 47-25; 
5 59-7; 6 10-150-5. T 6-Lb-3 ; 60-16-22 ; G-25~-9, 
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Bharadvaja is mentioned by others. This is natural. But even in 
the 6th mandala there are two verses where it is likely that the 
statements made therein are not those of Bharadvaja but of some- 
body else. “Of dawn" says the poet, “you bestow wealth and 
progeny on him who offers prayer like Bharadvüja" (wg). 
In the other cage the poet is alleged to be one Sahotra Bharadvaja. 
“Oh Indra '’ prays he“ when you gave wealth to Divodàsa and 
Bharadvaja you demolished hundred forts of Sambara?" Which 
Bharadvaja is meant here is what can reasonably be asked. It 
may be suggested that here it will not be quite incorrect to take 
Bharadvaja as an adjective of Divodasa though Sàyans under- 
stands Rsi Bharadvaja thereby. 


In connection with the naming of a child it may be observed, 
that in olden times the practice seems to have been that the name 
of the father is given to the child, particularly to the eldest that 
is to say that the son used to be named after his father and the 
daughter after her mother. This custom still obtains to a cértain - 
extent in England and in some other western countries. 





TE 


COSMIC ACOOUNT IN MANUSMRTI 
BY 
S. N. Tadpatrikar 

In Adhy, 1 of the Manusmrti, from śl. 5, onwards, appears an 
aecount of how. this universe was created, or came into being. 
This account is not a direct reply to the question of the Rsis, 
who ask Manu about the Dharma: walat aunt ( 8l. 2); and the 
commentators have tried to justify this appearance of the in- 
congruity, as is the usual tendency in case where old sacred 
works are concerned. 

To take a few instances from the commentators :— mgr has 
‘aa aint Afai TAAT TEMA TATANG... ATEON 
wart: 1’ having stated the objection in these words, he gives the 
justification from his own point of view, saying that “ Manu in 
defining Dharma, includes far as an item, which is the same as 
araga — BATAN TANANAN waar while arama is the 
game as HAHA — “ AeARMABIMAVAANAT Anglais 
TENAAAN |’ and by this statement &E* wants to put 
aside the commentators fratía(sr as well as Wau, who have 
given their own views to justify this creation account, Aafia 
calls ara as of gri, which can conveniently inolude this 
gfw, and in this, he is followed by wifes, while waar 
says that agu is WATAW, and the former to be properly explain 
ed, wants this statment about the creation, in the beginning. 

Howsoever that bé, the fact that the commentators find this 
account as ‘out of place’ and not in direct connection with tke 
wd, which is the main question of the Reis, is sufficient to start 
one thinking, and here is what I think: 

In performing our religious rites, we expect a complete recon- 
ciliation of the three authorities sf@, fa and gira in award- 
ing us their final award: giaenquottweeareqg, While the 
creation account is given in the Vedas, in such süktas as 
(iuam: wHadaur ete., as also in aradiaam, the creation account 
forms one of the five constituents ( zaot ) of a gror : 

wis AGA duit HAN a | 
Tengah Sr ger aana U 

So naturally one would look for such an account in *uí& also. 
Seeing that the original work had no such account, the scholars 
who had undertaken the final compilation, placed the present 
aocount in the beginning of the text, All the subsequent Adhydyas 
had their proper field to go over, and hence were of ‘limited 
scope’, sO the natural and proper place for this insertion was 
thought to be the beginning of the work, as is actually the case 
with the Puranas. ae 
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l A few remarks on S, C. Banerji's 
‘SMRTI-NIBANDHA LITERATURE AND 
BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTION’ 

(L H. Q, Vol XXV,i, pp. 38-51) 

BY ' 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharya 
(1) Mr. S, C. Banerji, the author of the above paper, says on 
p. 42 of the same, ‘For example, the name of Raghunandana is 
familiar to many in Bengal, But there are few who ever care to 
understand the value of his contribution’. The present writer 
hereby informs Mr: Banerji that he has been working on Raghu- 
nandana for the last several years, that he has been appointed 
in .1949 Sir William Jones Research fellow in the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal with Raghunandana as his subject and 
that the following among his already published papers deal with 
one or other aspect of Raghunandana’s contribution :— 


( a) The place of MINORI in KAHAR Litera- 
ture. ! 


ee Suddhiratnákara: an me Smrti manuscript 
it 


hilà 
Lo Raghonandaos' indebtedness to Candesvara.* 
(d) Hindu Pilgrimages of the 15th century.’ 
(e) Vidyápati, a Maithila writer on Dharmasastra. 5 
(£) The devotional element in Raghunandana’s works.? 
(2) Following the statement in the preface to the Adralata, a, 
work of Aniruddha, by the editor, the late Mahaámahopadhyüya 


Abbreviations 
= India Office, London, 
= Journal! of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna.. 
=: New Indian ‘Antiquary, Poona, 
. B. = Royal Asiatio Society of Bengal, Caloutta, 
, R. S., vol, X XII ( 1936 ), pp. 111-115. 
bid. + Vol, XXIII ( 1937 ), pp. 138-143. 

8 NILA,, volI( 1938 ), pp. 534-5. 

* Proceedings of the Ninib All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum: 
( published 1940 ), pp. 415-420, 
a | Proceedings of the "Twelfth All-India Oriental Conference, Benares 
( published 1946 ), p pp. 288-297, 
8 Siddha~bharati (published by V. Y. R. fastis Hoshisrpun 1990. D) 
part I, pp, 225-929. 
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Kamalakrena Smrtitirtha, repeated by Mr. (now Mahümaho- 
padhyaya Dr.) P. V. Kane on p. 338 of his History of Dharmasastra, 
vol. L, | published in 1930, Mr. Banerji says on pp. 46 and 47 of 
his above paper, ‘ Aniruddha was an inhabitant of Viharapattaka | 
(or pataka) on the bank of the Ganges’. This shows that he has. 
consulted neither Mr. Prabhas Candra Senvarman’s . Bengali. 
article, ? viz. 'mahopadhyàya $rimad aniruddha bhattera vüsa- 
grama” (i.e. the village of residence of the great teacher. Ani: 
yuddha Bhatta), nor tha present writers Bengali paper,* 
viz. 'Báhgall smarta’ (i. e. Bengali writers of smrtinibandhas ). 
Mr. Senvarman has explained the word patiaka as a village on the 
authority of Sanskrit lexicons and, having failed to discover the 
village of vihàra on the main stream of the Ganges and its branch, 
the Bhagirath!, has identified it with the village of the same name 
on the Karatoy4 in the Bogra district in North Bengal (now East 
Pakistan ), on the strength of his interpretation of the word 
surüpagü (lit. the river of the gods), occurring in the epithet of 
Aniruddha, viz. surüpagütira-vihüra-paltake niviisind* as any 
holy river and not necessarily the Ganges, on the analogy of the 
oft-quoted text of Manu (II. 17), viz. ' sarasvati-drsadvatyor—deva- 
nadyor-yadantaram °, where the Sarasvat! and the Drsadvati are 
spoken of by Manu as devanadis (lit. rivers of the gods) The 


present writer has referred to and aceepted this interpretation of 
Mr. Senvarman in his above paper. 


(3) Following imperfectly? tbe opinion of Dr. Kane, as 
expounded on p. 339 of his History of Dharmagastra, Vol. L, 
Mr. Banerji says on p. 47 of his above paper, in connection with 
the time of Aniruddha, ' The lower limit is fixed by the mention of 
his works by Raghunandana and Govindananda, whose date 
approximately falla between the end of the 15th century and the 





1 Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

? Published in the Bharatavarsa, Kartika, 1396 B. E.( = Oot.-Nov., 
1919 A, D. ). 

3 Published in the Sribhüratz Agrah&yana, 1945 B. E. (= Nov-Dec., 
1938 A. D. ). 

4 Vide colophon of the Haralaté, p. 914, Bibliotheca Indica, 1909, 

5 Dr, Kane says on the same page of his above work, ‘The Züralatü is 
named as an authority in the Suddhiviveka of Rudradhara' and assigns on 


p. 897 of the same the time between 1425 and 1460 A, D, as the period of 
Rudradhara’s literary activity. 


` 
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beginning ofthe 16th”. This conclusion is wrong. The present 
writer has proved in 1937 in his'paper, viz. ' The Suddhiratnakara : 
an unpublished smrti manuscript of Mithila '!, that the lower | 
limit of Ániruddha'8 date is the beginning of the 14th century 
and his finding is based upon his identification of three quotations 
from the Haralata of Aniruddha by the Suddhiratnükara of Cande- 
svara who flourished in the first half of the 14th century. Dr. S. K. 
De, the author of the chapter on Sanskrit Literature in the History. 
of Bengal, Vol. lf, published in 1943, has accepted the above 
view of the present writer and acknowledged his paper on pp. 
852-3 of his above chapter. The concluding portion of the above- 
quoted sentence of Mr. Banerji is also inaecurate, as he writes 
‘whose date approximately falls...’ after ‘Raghunandana and 
Govindànanda ’, who were not contemporaries but were separated 
by & generation, ? 


(4) Mr, Banerji mentions on the same page of his above 
paper the names of four works of Ballàla Sena, viz. Dünasigara, 
Adbhutasdgara, ÁAÁcürasügara and Pratisthasigara. As only the 
Adbhulasagara has been fully published,” the Dünasügara has 
been parily published? and its Mss. are also extant, none of 
which, viz. the partly published edition and Mass, has, however, 
been consulted by Mr. Banerji and as the names of the Acara: 
sdgara and Pratisthdsdgara are known only from their mention 
in verses 56 and 55 of the Dünasügara, so it seems that the above 
enumeration of the works of Ballala Sena by Mr. Banerji is based 
on tbe authority of Dr. Kane’s History of Dharma£üstra, vol. I. ° 
The above enumeration is, however, incorrect. The present 
writer has proved in 1945 in his paper, viz. ‘Candesvara’s in- 
debtednees to Ballala Sena," the existence of the Vratasagara, a 





ff 3.8. O. R. 5., vol. XXIII, pp. 138-142, 

? Published by the Dacoa University. 

8 "Vide pp. I-III of the preface to the Vargakriyakaumud? of Govinda- 
nanda, edited by MM. Kamalakrsna Smrptitirtha, Bibliotheca Indica, 1909. 

* Edited by Muralidhar Jha, Prabhakari and Co , Beaares, 1905. 

5 Edited by Syümacarana Kaviratna, Caloutta, 1814-1919. Another shorter | 
edition (pp. 1-2, 1-80, up to a certain portion of danapavada) in Bengali 
characters with Bengali translation was also published in the Sahitya- 
samhita, a Bengali journal of Calcutta, Its title page is missing in my eopy. 

é Vide p. 340 of the same. 

Jf. Indian Culture, vol, XT, pp, 141-144, 
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hitherto-unknown fifth work of Ballala-Sena, from two references 
to the same in the partly printed edition of the Dünasügara 

by Pandit Syamacarana Kaviratna. Dr. R.O. Majumdar,. the 

general editor and Bengali translator of the History of Bengal, . 
vol. L, has incorporated the name of the Vratasdgara on p. 130 

and acknowledged indebtedness to the present. writer on p. 2 of. 
the:preface, of the second edition of the Bengali translation of 
his above, work, published! in 1949. 

(5) Mr, Banerji further says on the same page of his. above 
paper, ‘ The Dünaságara is believed to have been left unfinished 
by Ballala Sena and completed by his son, Laksmana Sena’. 
This isabsolutely wrong. This remark applies to the Adbhutastgara, 
which. is. the last and unfinished work of Ballála Sena, and not to 
the Dinasagara, which was composed by Ballala Sena alone in 
1091 Saka (= 1169-70 A. D.), as recorded by the author in the 
body of the work, extant in the R. A. S. B. (No. I. A, 73)? and 
I, O. (Nos. 719-720/1701-5 ) MSS. of the same. History of 
Dharmasüstra, Vol, L, p. 341 and His’ory of Bengal, Vol. I., p. 354, 
attest the sbove statement. 

(6) Mr. Banerji further says in footuote 24 of tbe ahove page 
of his:psper, in connection with the Dünasügara, ‘ It still exists in 
MSS,’ This is also inaccurate. The late Pandit Syamacarana 
Kaviratna published with Bengali translation one-fifth portion 
of the same ( pp. 1-16, pp. 1-316) up to paficalátgalakamahüdüna 
fróm. Calcutta between 1914 and 1919. The present writer has 
consulted and referred to this edition in his paper, viz, ‘Candesvara’s 
indebtedness to Ballala Sena’, referred to above. Another shorter 
edition of the same, described in footnote 5, p. 300 above, has come 
to the possession of the present writer later on. It may also be: 
added here that the present writer has been appointed editor of the 
JDünasügara by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in September, 
1947 and has by this time completed the preparation of the 
presscopy for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica by collation 
of the above-mentioned three MSS. of the same and the work is 





1 By General Printers and Publishers Ltd., Caloutta. 

8 Vide. folio 221b: ( in the body of the work ). 

3 Vide folio 278b.( in the body ef the. work ) and also folio 308b (in the 
colophen ). 
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now passing through the press, 24 pages -paving alréady beer 
printed off, - 

(7) Mr. Banerji mentions on p. 48 of his above paper eight 
treatises only as the genuine works of Salapani and omits from 
his list the Sraddhaviveka', Prayagcittaviveka® and Dipakalika’, 
the three bigger and more important published works of the same 
author. It is rather strange that though the first two works, which 
are nibandhas, are studied in indigenous Sanskrit schools and held 
authoritative in Hindu religious matters in Bengal even to this 
day and the third work is a learned commentary on the Yajila- 
valkya smrti, all the above three works having been profusely 
quoted as of Siilapani by Raghunandana in his various works and 
though Mr. Banerji himself has referred to the Prayascittaviveka in 
footnote 32 of p, 51 of his above paper, yet he excludes them from 
his list of the genuine works of Salapani. 

(8) Mr. Banerji says on p. 51 of his above paper, ' Govinda- 
nanda, styled AKavikenkanacürya, is placed, not on very conclusive 
evidence, by M. Chakravarti sbout the middle of the 16th 
century. The mention of the word 'varsakrtya' by Raghu- 
nandana has led some scholars to think that Govindánanda was 
anterior to Raghunandana, but the word is taken by some to 
mean ‘rites to be performed in the year? rather than the Varsa- 
kriytikaumudi of Govindánanda'. The late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha, who discovered and edited the four 
works of Govindananda, viz. Varsakriyikaumudi, Dünakriyd- 
kaumudi, Srüddhakriy&kaumudi and Suddhikaumudi between 1902 
and 1905, appended long prefaces to his above editions and 
assigned in them the first half of the 16th century as the period 
of literary activity of Govindánanda, So neither the credit of 
establishing the date of Govindánanda^ goes to M, Chakravarti 
nor is his assignment of the middle of the 16th century based on 





1 Edited by MM. Candicarana Smrtibhusana in Bengali chargoters, 
Calcutta, 1314 B, E. ( = 1907-8 A. D. ). 

2 Edited by Jivinanda Vidydsagara, Calcutta, 1. 

3$ Edited by J, E, Gharpure, Poona, 1939. 

* Vide Dr. R. C. Hazra's recent and excellent paper on Govindünanda 
Kavikahkanpüoürya in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras ( 1951), 
Vol XVIII, Part II, pp. 97-108 for confirmation of Smftitirtha's date of 
Govindünanda, 
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inconolusive evidence. The equation of the Varsakriya with the 
Varsakrtyakaumudi by the learned editor,’ Mahamahopadhyaya 
Smrtitirtha, followed by Dr. Kane,? is wrong inasmuch as the 
quotation in the Malamüsatattva? of Raghunandana, following 
the word Varsakrtya, is not found in the Vorsakriygakaumudi, The 
word Varsakriya does not also mean ‘ rites to be performed in the 
year’, as suggested by Mr. Banerij It meansthe work of the 
same name by Vidydpati, the famous Maithila poet and 
dharmasastra writer,” as Raghunandana expressly saya ' Vidyá- 
pati-krta-Varsakrlye’ in introducing that quotation in his 
Malamasatattva, 


(9) Though Mr. Baneri, while enumerating the works of 
Aniruddha and Govindanandsa on pp. 46 and 50 respectively of 
his above paper, refers to the five works, viz. the Hadralatd, Varsa- 
kriyakaumudi, Dünakriyakaumudi, Srüddhakriykaumu di and Suddhi- 
kaumudi, as published in the Bibliotheca Indica, yet he nowhere 
mentions the name of their learned editor, the late Mahámaho- 
pādhyāya Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha. But he does otherwise in 
works, edited by other scholars, The present writer simply 
requests him to go through the preface to the History of Dharma- 
Sastra, vol. III, by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, to be convinced of the 
quantity and quality of the work of the late MM. Kamalakrgna 
Smrtitirtha, the foremost dharmaśāstra editor of the present 
century and fit to be ranked only with the late MM. Dr. Ganapati 
Shastri, the reputed resuscitator of Bhüsa's works, 





1 Vide p. II of the preface to the Vargakriyakaumudi. 

2 Vide p. 415 of the History of Dharmaéüstra, vol. T. 

8 On p. 823 (in Smrtitativa, vol, T), edited by Jivananda VidyüsBgara, 
Caloutta, 1895, 

4 For a detailed description of Vidjpati's activities as a dharmaddstra 
writer, vide the present writor's paper, viz. ' Vidyüpati, a Maithila writer on 
dharmat@stra’ ( Prog, 12th All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 288-297 ). ' 

* Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1946.: — 


TAMBULA 
BY -— 
P, V, BAPAT 


Prof. P. K. Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, has recently published in the Journal of the 
Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library, vol. vi, 
Nos, 1 & 2( Jan. and April 1950) a paper entitled “ Studies in 
the History of T&mbüla — Use of Tambila outside India between 
A. D. 680 and 1909," He has collected from various sources 
references to Tambila and its use outside India. Ho has possibly 
also collected all refarences in Indian literature and no doubt 
that paper will soon be published. In this connection, I have 
come across references to the same in Buddhist literature. 
Santideva's Siksasamuceaya (pp. 8-9) gives a quotation from 
Bhadrakalpika-stitra which refers to Tàmbülapatra. It is said:— 
“ Yathoktam Bhadrakalpika-sütre: ' Ghogadatto nama Tathā- 
gato yatra Naksatrarüjena Tathagatena prathamsm Bodhicittam 
utpaditam Tümbülapatram datva gopalakabhitena, evam. '—" 


Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga (Kosambi’s edition, 9.79, 
PTS ed. 314) also refers to Tambiila in the following: “ Mala- 
gandhavilepana-/ambülüni pi denti." Pali Dictionary publi 
shed by the Pali Text Society also records the following references 
to the same in Dhammapada~Afthakaths i iii. 208, and in Jataka 
i. 260, 291 ; ii. 320 ; vi. 367. 

Mahavamsa 30. 19 also refers to what appears to be T&mbüla 
on the authority of its commentary : 

Vividhafi ca alankaram khajjabhojjam sa-pánakam 
gandhamalaguladi ea mukhavisaka~-paficakam. 
The Commentary on the sane explains mukhavasaka-paficakam 
“mukbadhovanatthaya takkola-kappuradikehi pafieshi sam- 
cles tambiilam.’ 

The Bhadrakalpika-sütra referred to in Siksásamueeaya was, 
according to Nanjio 403, translated into Chinese in 300 by Cu 
Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa). Buddhaghosa and the authors of Dham~ 
mapada~Atthakatha and of Jataka~Atthakatha (though according 
to tradition the authorship of the latter books also is asoribed to 
Buddhaghosa himself) are supposed to belong to the 5th century 
A.D. Mahüvamss also ig supposed to be composed almost at the 
same time. 

Thus, on the evidence of Buddhist literature, the use of T&m- 
büla goes back at least to 300 A. D, when the Bhedrakglpika-gü* Lr 
was translated into Chinese, 


BRAHMA-NIRVANA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 
BY 
A. P. Karmarkar 


It cannot be gain-said that tho author of the Bhagavadgita 
tried to cosolidate the position of Hindu religion and philosopby. 
While doing so, he tried to make his work rather all-inclusive. 
In fact, while preaching the doctrine of the Pantheistic Brahman, 
ho has introduced the doctrine of Vasudeva-Krsna and the thei- 
stie Yoga, and finally, some of the terminologies of Buddhism 
and other existing religions of the day. In our opinion, the 
expression Brahma-Nirvàna belongs to this category. 

The expressions Brahma and Nirvana ultimately mean the 
same thing. The Brahman is described as unmanifest ( avyakta), 
indestructible ( aksara), unwavering (acala), ete. The Buddha, 
however, has not tried to define Nirvana, though he has said 
that the state of Nirvana arises on -and equivalent to the state of 
-the extinction of suffering. The Upanisads have avowed that 
the state of Brahman is inexpressible (anirvacanlya). Buddha 
preached that the root-cause of all suffering is desire. And the 
Bhagavadgita definitely expresses that the Yogin who conquers 
the flow arising out of desire and anger, and ane who is happy 
within, shall attain Brahma-Nirvana, In V. 28, he observes that, 
“One who has controlled the senses, Manas ( Mind), and Intel- 
lect ( Buddhi), and one who is free from desires, fear and anger, 
is just a man free from Bondage ( Mukta ).’ 

The expression Brahma-Nirvana occurs in verses IT, 72, V. 23, 
24, 25, and 26. In another place it is pointed out: sift fratorqeai 
mian | (Bhg. VI, 15), If the goal of Brahman and 
Nirvana be the same, why have the two words occurred here 
jointly ?: The natural reply would be that the author of the Gita 
wauted to make use of the other expression Nirvana oceurring in 
schools different from that of hisown. Such a combination has 
taken place in the case of expressions like Kany4a~Kumari, Rudra- 
Siva ( Rgveda), eto, The double exprogsion is sometimes of a 
bilingual character, = : i 

39 [ Annals, B, O, R, I, ] 
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What had Buddha done after all? He had taken the aid of 
the doctrines already in existence, and tried to build up his own 
New doctine, He was a Yogin par excellence, and evidently, he 
made Samadhi as the condition precedent for the attainment of 
Nirvana. The expression Nirvana itself seems to be of Yogic conno- 
tation, meaning, “the blowing out of the air ( Prana)’ through the 
middle of the head or -Brahma-randhra. This state of affairs has 
been explained in the Gita itself. 


Eventually, while bringing together the two expressions 
Brahma and Nirvana, the author seems to have tried to give an 
. optimistic and Hinduistic turn to Nirvana, which taken by itself, 
was not in a position to create any positive solace to mankind. 
Thus while taking a review of the previous theory, the author has 

. also tried to prove superior to those who were trying to propound 
new doctrines with the aid of the doctrines already existing in 
the field. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OP THE YAJNAPHALA 
BY 
R. N. DANDEKAR 


In March 1941, Rájavaldya Jivaram Kalidasa Sastri of the 
Rasatala AusadhaSrama, Gondal, published a Sanskrit drama 
entitled the Yajfaphala. The Rajavaidya has published, until 
now, several Sanskrit works in the Rasaśālā Series. But the 
publication of the Yujfiaphala must be said to have proved rather 
eventful from various points of view, In his Sanskrit foreword 
(pragvaktavya) to the Yajfaphala, the Rajavaidya has given 
the following information about the discovery of that drama. 
About 1924, the Rajavaidya secured some collections of manus- 
cripts from Banaras, Surat, and some places in the Panjab. 
Tn these collections he came across two manuscripts of JYajfa- 
phala. Owing to his many preoccupations, however, this unique 
work did not see the light of the day until after 17 years. 


The work is indeed unique. For, as the editor has pointed out 
in his foreword, though the name of its author is nowhere 
mentioned in the text, the Yajfiaphala exhibits all the special 
features whieh characterize the thirteen plays of Bhasa dis- 
covered, in 1912, by MM. Pandit Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum. 
The editor, therefore, expressed it as his firm view that the 
Yajfiaphala also must be ascribed to the authorship of Bhasa. 
Both the manuscripts, which became available to the Rajavaidya, 
are dated. The date of the manuscript, which has mainly formed 
the basis of the printed text, is mentioned in the colophon 
as follows: 

ot PATA $999 aana fadiarat We a fuo 
eae Tara ia. 
The second manuscript, which, too, has been occasionally used in 
the preparation of the printed text, is said to be dated in 
Vikrama Sarhvat 1859. 


In 1942, Dr. A, D. PUSALKER, who had. already established 
himself as a keen and critical student of the Bhasa-problem, 
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wrote a paper dealing with the authenticity of the Yajfaphala.! 
According to PUSALKER, the peculiarities pertaining to the 
language, ideas, and dramatic technique, which are to be met 
with in the Yajfaphala, are extremely similar to those which 
characterize the thirteen plays of Bhasa. He, therefore, concludes 
that there is a prima facie case in favour of the Yajfaphala, 
‘published at Gondal, being attributed to Bhasa, In his paper, 
PUSALKER has drawn pointed attention of scholars to some 
‘salient features of this eventful discovery of a new drama by 
Bhasa. The manuscripts of the plays of Bhasa, which were 
known til then, were all written on paim-leaf in Grantha 
character and their spread was limited only to the Seuth of 
India. The manuscripts of the Yajfapala, on the other hand, are 
written on paper in Devanagari script and are found in Northern 
India. This fact would thus -necessiiate the revision of many 
"hypotheses about the personality of Bhasa and his authorship. 


It is not proposed to discuss, in this brief note, the question 
whether Bhasa could have actually been the author of the Yajfia- 
phala. There is no doubt about the close similarity of this play 
with the thirteen plays generally ascribed to Bhasa. But, as is 
well known, scholars are still acutely divided on the question of 
the authorship of those thirteen plays themselves. However, 
apart from this general Bhasa~problem, which would automa. 
tically cover the Yajfaphala also, there has arisen another very 
interesting point regarding the authorship of the latter, 


About the end of 1942, Pandit Gopala Datta Sastri of Jaipur 
happened to visit the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at 
Poons. On that occasion, in the course of his talk with the 
late Dr. V. S; SUKTHANKAR and Prof. P. K, GODE, the “Sastri 
made an astounding revelation. He told those two scholars that 
the Sanskrit drama, Yajfiaphala, which was published by the 
Rajavaidya of Gondal, some time ago, was not the work of 
Bhasa, as maintained in the foreword, but that he ( Gopala Datta 
Sastri) himself had composed that drama. By cleverly imitating 
the dias: dawn atyle, and dramatic teoanique of Bhasa, he had 


1 A, D. PUSALKER, " Yadsaphala s A desi discovered Drama by Bhasa ". 
JBBRAS 18, | 194214, pp. 23-29, (published in Feb. 1943), 
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misled some Critics into believing that the Yajfaphola was the 
genuine work of that ancient Sanskrit dramatist. The Sastri 
further pointed out that he had introduced into the play some 
“keys ”, which would convincingly prove his authorship. ! 


On the 27th October 1942, a publisher from Jaipur addressed 
a letter to Dr, PUSALKER, in which he claimed that the Yajfa- 
phala, published at Gondal, was not the work of Bhasa but that it 
was composed by Pandit Gopala Datta Sastri, who is mentioned 
on page 6 of the Sanskrit foreword to the drama. That publisher 
further spoke, in his letter, of some " keys ” purposely introduced 
in the drama by Gopala Datta Sastri in order to substantiate his 
authorship of the dramas. In a note, which accompanied that 
letter, three such “keys” were mentioned. The correspondent 
from Jaipur added, in his letter, that Gopal Datta Sastri had 
lodged a strong protest with the Rajavaidya of Gondal for 
having published the Yajfiaphala under the name of Bhasa and 
that the Rájavaidya had thereupon assured the Sastri that he 
would set the matter right by publicly announcing that the 
Yajüaphala was Gopala Datta Sastri’s work and not Bhasa’s. 
This letter from the Rajavaidya giving the assurance was, the 
correspondent continued, still in the possession of the Sastri. 2 
On receipt of this rather curious and unexpected letter, 
PUSALKER wrote back to the Jaipur publisher asking him — 
naturally enough — why, if the Sastri had in his possession the 
Rajavaidya’s letter, he did not take any legal action against the 
latter. But more partieularly PUSALKER suggested to his Jaipur 








1 As the workers ofthe Institute;were then fully occupied with the pre- 
parations in connection with the Silver Jubilee of the Institute, which was 
subsequently celebrated in January 1943, they could not just then pursue this 
matter any further. Incidentally it may be mentioned that Pandit Gopala 
Datta Sastri attended the Silver Jubilee celebrations and recited some 
Sanskrit stanzas specially composed by him for the occasion, These stanzas 
clearly showed his remarkable mastery over Sanskrit language and classical 
diction. 

? If the Yajfaphola was actually written by Gopala Datta Sastri ( which, 
as will ba shown in the sequel, does not seem to have been the fact ) and if, au 

:guggested by the Jaipur publisher, the Sastri did not want itto pass under 
Bhüss's name, one fails to understand why he, was required to introduce into 
the drama any “ keya to prove his authorship. He could have as well made 
his authorship public. 
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correspondent that he should place the whole matter, in all its 
details, before the Sanskrit scholars who would be soon gather- 
ing at Jaipur for the Session of the All India Oriental Conference. 
This letter of POSALKER’S was not replied to; nor did the Jaipur 
publisher take any further aotion in the matter. 


The three "keys", as supplied by the Jaipur publisher 
with his letter to PUSALKER, are :— 


(1) ‘If the eighth letters from the first nineteen sentences in 
the Sanskrit foreword to the YajRaphala are put together ina 
consecutive order, they make up the following Hindi sentence: 
agta uer Ser siga cp VW Vt fara, 

(2) In stanza 28 in Act I, the fifth letter from the beginning 
in the third páda, tho fifth letter from the beginning in the fourth 
pada, the fifth letter from the end in the fourth pada, and the 
fifth letter from the end in the third pàda make up the word 
ras, 


(3) The eighth letters in the first padas of the first five 
stanzas in Act II, when put together consecutively, make up the 
word arargarie, 


The Jaipur correspondent asserted that, besides these three 
" keyg", there were many more giving the name of the author, 
the year, month and day of the composition etc. 


With a view to verifying the claim of Gopala Datta Sastri 
T have been wanting, since long, to investigate this whole matter 
rather thoroughly.? I thought that, if it were possible to examine 
the manuscripts on which the printed. text of the Yajfsaphala is 
alleged to have been based, the whole question would be settled 
immediately. I, therefore, soon got into communication with 
Rajavaidya Jivaram Kalidasa Sastri (now Sri Caranatirthe ).: I 
gave him some details regarding the claim made by Gopala Datta 
Sastri and requested him to supply me with all possible informa- 
tion relating to the publication ofthe Yajfiaphala, I further 


1 During my recent visit to Saurashtra in connection with the Somanütha 
celebrations, I spent a couple of days at Songarh, a few miles away from 
Gondal. This proximity of Gondal perhaps helped to consolidate my idea of 
getting the igsue of the eventful Gondal publication fully olarified, P 
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requested him to lend me the manuscripts of the -drams, which 
were used for the preparation of the published text.' The Raja- 
vaidya sent me a more or less detailed letter on the 30th May 
1951, relevant extracts from which are reproduced below : 


“It is a fact that Rasashala has published a play entitled 
Yajnaphala in 1941. I do believe that the author of the play is 
none but Bhasa. I owned two Mss, of the play, one of which 
was given to Pandit Gopaladatta Shastri which he never returned. 
Today we have got only one manuscript...... Pandit Gopaldatta 
Shastri belonged to Almora and mostly used to reside at different 
places like Jaipur, Bombay, Virpur, Gondal etc. He was a good 
scholar of Sanskrit; hence whenever he used to turn up at 
Gondal I would employ him in the research work of the manu- 
scripts in Rasashala. He was duly paid for carrying on this 
research work, In 1941 when he was here he was entrusted with 
two Mas. of Yajfiaphala from which he prepared a press copy and 
the same has been printed, Out of the two original Mss. he took 
away one with him to Jaipur saying that he wished to show the 
same to scholars there and to the last he never returned the same 
to me, After that he expired at Lucknow......So now we own only 
one Ms, If any institution is ready to undergo the expenses of 
getting the photograph of the manuscript, making the blocks and 
publishing it I may willingly allow that...... When he stayed at 
Gondal Pandit Gopaldatta Shastri as a friend and acholar was 
entrusted with the research work of Mss. at Rasashala. Hence 
if he has cleverly introduced his authorship in one of the stanzas 
of the play after deforming the stanza, I am not in the knowledge 
of it......We have printed this play on the basis of the manu- 
scripts we possess... ... 


On reciept of this letter, I requested the Rajavaidya to supply 
me, by way of sample, a photo-copy of that folio of the Ms. of 
the Yajfaphala, which contained stanza 28 in Act I, His response 
to this request of mine indeed overwhelmed me. For, he sent me 
the first, the second, and the last folios of the original Ms. itself. 





1 Ishould fail in my duty if I did not mention here that, throughout our 
correspondence, the Rajavaidya has been very helpful, Iam indeed thankful 
to him for his uniform courtesy and kindness, f ] 
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Some time later, on my request, the Rajavaidya was good enough 
to send all the folios of the Ms, for my examination. ' 

A close study of the manuscript leaves no doubt in my mind 
that it is quite genuine and that it must have been written in 
V. S. 1727, which is the date mentioned in the colophon. The 
quality of the paper, the style of writing, the use of the 
prsthamatras — all this is indicative of the antiquity of the 
manusoript.? In order that scholars should have an opportunity 
to judge for themselves, two photographs of the manuscript are 
published here.? If Gopala Datta Sastri's claim regarding the 
authorship of the play were to be accepted as valid, we would 
also have to assume that he forged the entire manuseripi of the 
Yajüaphala, That, however, is certainly not the case. Whether 
Bhasa is the author of this play or not is a matter of opinion. 
But the study of the manuscript, now in the possession of the 
Rajavaidya, would lead one to the irresistible conclusion that, 
whoever be the author of the Yajfiaphala, he is most definitely not 
Gopala Datta Sastri, who is mentioned in the Sanskrit foreword 
to the drama. 

What, then, about the three “ keys” supplied by the Jaipur 
publisher? Let us briefly examine them. The first “key” does 
not possess any probative force whatsoever. It seems that Gopala 
Datta Sastri himself wrote the Sanskrit foreword to this drama, 
It was, therefore, quite possible for him so to manipulate the first 
nineteen sentences as to derive, from the eighth lettera in them, 
the Hindi sentence referred to above. * 





) It is this mancserlpe: which, as the Sanskrit foreword mentions: has 
mainly formed the basis of the printed text of the Yajgaphala, The variant 
readings from the other manuscript, which, according to the Rajavaidya, 
Gopala Datta Sastri took away and never returned, do not seem to have been 
many and are indicated in the foot-notes in the printed edition. 

3 Prof. P, K. GODE, who has perhaps handled, in his research work, a 
larger number of ancient manuscripts than any other scholar, bolds the same 
view. Some of my other colleagues, who have seen: the manuscript, also 
confiem this view. 

8 The first photograph ineludes stanza 38 in Act I, which is alleged to 
cantain one of tho “ keys". The. second photograph 6élearly shows the date 
mentioned in the colophon. 

4. It thus becomes clear that, even before the publication of the drama, 
the learned Sastri bad intended to.set afoot the ,onnard about his aeai 
of the drama and was preparing tho ground for it, 


[x 
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A 
The ser ikey " is more interesting — and, in a sense; 


perhaps /" rious. The last two padas in stanza 28 in Act I, 
a8 they the original manuscript now in the possession 
of the” 8, read ! : 


otat weg apa frau arcana 
THN oral esriraa empor || 


| that the " key,” supplied by the Jaipur publisher, 
here. In the copy of the printed text of the Yajiia- 
I possess, these pädas read : 


| yoat gests? ua facerem 
(staat writ verfus Ri I 
i eine 


So, here too, the “key `’ does not fit in. But in another copy of 
the printed text? which I casually happened to see, the reading 


of the padas is: 


goiat girsi da Rasra ganna 

TES gaat talragareRetates Il 
Thus the “ key*'' seems to refer to this reading. There is now no 
means to ascertain as to what was the reading of these pádas in 
the other manuscript of the Vajfaphala, Presumably it was the 
same as in the manuscript now in the Rajavaidya’s possession. 
For, wherever the reading in that manuscript differs from that 
in the manuscript, which mainly formed the basis of the printed 
text, the variants are indicated in the foot-notes. The mystifying 
discrepancy regarding the reading of these two crucial padas, 
therefore, clearly points to only one conclusion namely, that, 
irrespective of the authority of the manuscripts, the text in this 





1 See photograph No. L 

2 On the cover-page of the printed text, which I possess, the date of the 
publication of the drama is given as qq ey qf, Curiously enough, however, 
the date mentioned at the ond of the Sanskrit foreword in that very copy \ 
is 19-7-1941, This latter date is mentioned also in the secord eopy of the 
printed text, which I happened to see, though the date, March 1941, is 
nowhere to be seen in it. 

40 [Annals D. O. R. I.] 
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passage is purposefully so modified as to ‘manufacture a 
+ key uni S E * P 

In respect of the third “key”, however, it must be conceded 
that there is no such tampering with the original text. Even 
according to the manuscript, now in the Rajavaidya’s possession, 
the eighth letters in the firet padas of the first five stanzas in 
Act II, make up the word urgtgzift, But in view of the evidence 
set forth sbove, this must be regarded as a mere coincidence 
shrewdly observed by the learned Sastri and then made to serve: 
his purpose, * 





! How, otherwise, can one account for three different variants, e. g., 
WG, sns, and girs, having been derived from only two manuscripts ? 

2 Or can it be that the author of the Yajfaphala was not Bhasa, butsome 
other poet, who must have, at any rate, lived before V. S, 1727, and that the 
latter introduced this device to suggest that he had imitated Bhasa? Inoi- 
dentally it may be pointed out that the word yman ends in short ri, and 


cannot, therefore, be made to refer to the poet ( Kavi). It must be connected, 
if at all, with Natakam. 


REVIEWS 

THE MAHABHARATA : for the first time critically edited 
by Vishnu S. Sukthankar (Aug. 1925 - Jan. 1943), 
S. K. Belvalkar (since April 1943 ) : Fasc. 18 and 19: 

Saniiparvam, Rajadharma, Parts 1-2, Poona, 1949-50. 
The most voluminous Parvan of the Mahabharata, being at the 
same time a source for our knowledge of the history of Indian 
culture, is the Santiparvan. It consists of three parts : Rajadharma-, 
Apaddharma-, and Moksadharmaparvan, and thus it chiefly repre- 
sents a voluminous collection of prescriptions, respectively instruc- 
tions, which on the one hand treat of juridicial and sociological 
matters and on the other hand, of religio- philosophical questions. 
In literary respect, this book however is an artless enumeration 
of doctrines which are explained however by examples of mythology 
and ancient history and also enlivened by ** many precious pearls 


of poetry and wisdom ". 
From the three parts, the Rajadharmaparvan has now been 


edited by Dr. Belvalkar in a masterly critical edition.  Herewith 


the basis was formed for starting also the study and research in 
legal, cultural, historical, and other aspects of this already volumi- 


nous text—it contains already 128 Adhyàyas. This edition is the 
more to be welcomed as especially this part of the Mahabharata, 
regarding its significance with respect to its contents, did not find 
the consideration it ought to have been paid to. As far as I know, 
its contents have been summarized, for those who just want to inform 
themselves superficially only, by the concise statement of chapters 


of H. Jacobi ( Mahabharata, Bonn 1903, p. 126-138 ). 
The critical edition of a didactic text, as is the case with the 


above mentioned text, offers generally more difficulties than for 
instance the edition of an epic or historical work, and according to 
the editor's own words, this fact appeared the more as the Raja- 
dharma as well as the Moksadharma has been given a more 
or less independent tradition of manuscript. Consequently it 
seemed recommendable first to base the edition on those manu- 
scripts which contain the complete Santiparvan, and less to conform 
to those which eventually offer only the Raja-, or the Moksadharma- 
parvan, because they deviate in reading from the general text-tradi- 
tion, without paying regard to the fact, that, in the course of time, 
textual modifications could have entered their traditions owing to 
the peculiarity of those who made use of them. This fact could 
lead already to the presumption that the basis of these two parts 
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may have had an originally individual existence but later however 
had been summoried up by a Diaskeuast of the great epic in his 
context. If now the principles of the Mahabharata edition—having 
been followed up till now—ought to be kept up first, the manu- 
scripts of the complete parvan which are very seldom have to be 
taken as the basis. And only such a great scholar as Dr. Belvalkar 
could take care, of the edition of this vo menung Parvan to manage 
all the difficulties. ` 
As above mentioned, the edition of this book followed the same 
principles which had been applied to the already edited parts of the 
Mahābhārata, and only one glance at this edition shows that'also 
this parvan contains many dubious passages and readings, and that 
several later additions in one or the other group of manuscripts 
were to be eliminated. It is, however, remarkable that in these 
didactic explanations the number of the singlé verses quoted in the 
critical apparatus, with the, exception of Adhyaya 47 and perhaps 
also 110 and 117, is smaller than that occurring in the more epic 
and narrative ‘parts of the Mahabharata. This suggests the fact 
that they offered no opportunity for individual speculations, 
In offering the complete material of the text and the variants 
in a clear way for the special research, Dr. Belvalkar has done a 
good work, and it has to be decided whether the reading put into: 
the text is the best or some variants which owing to the sporadic 
tradition have been put into the critical apparatus are to be preferred ; 
for, in East and West, there is no edition of older works on which 
there are no different opinions as regards readings. When studying 
carefully the Santiparvan, it is obvious that passages more or less 
literally corresponding with Puranas aud Dharma-works may be. 
found. Only by special research, however, can be stated where 
the giving and accepting part will be found. Itis appropriate to 
give a list of the misprints after having finished the critical edition : 
for instance47. 6 *'* munigayar, instead of -gayair*. We wish that 
the learned editor will succeéd in editing also the temang parvans 
of the Mahabharata i in the next years in such a masterly way. 
PRS W. Kirfel . 
: Bonn, Germany. ` ( Professor of Indology )' 
*. Apparently in Dr. Kirfel’s copy— and presumably in some other copies— 


the two upper strokes (changing ganar into ganair) have fallen off in the course 
of printing. . I have so far not come across such a copy, — S, K, B, ' 








RUPAKAPARISUDDHI: By Panditaraja D, T. Tatacharya. 


This is a book-let in Sanskrit, wherein the figures Upama and 
Rüpaka are exhaustively treated, According to the author, 
Bhojaraja, the author of the Sarasvatikanthabbarana, is the only 
writer on Alamkàra, who has grasped the real meaning of Rüpaka. 
The treatment of the subject is lucid and the work deserves to be 
studied carefully. ' 





DRAMA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE: By R. V, Jagirdar, 
Dharwar. 


The author gives three reasons why he undertook to write the 
work—(1) “I am a student and ardent admirer of Sanskrit literature, 
(2) In my own language and province I have been a dramatist of 
some reputation and have fifteen years’ experience o? pro- 
ducing and acting plays, and (3) After ' Sanskrit Drama that 
readable and authoritative volume of the late Dr, A. B. Keith, 
there has been no work dealing generally with the history of 
Sanskrit drama". None of these in any way points out to the 
* competence of the author to tackle his subject. That a person is 
a playwright himself or produces and acts plays in his vernacular 
does nob necessarily mean that he can write a good History of 
Sanskrit drama, ‘Besides, as the author himself says in the 
Preface, some of the chapters were written ten years ago and 
some of them have already appeared in the journale. The result 
has been that the work appears to contain articles rather disjointed 
and not conforming to a regular well-thought out plan. 


The book deals with the beginning and development of 
Sanskrit Drama, and the treatment is on the whole satisfactory, 
The plays of Kālidāsa, Bhāsa and Harsa are subjected to close 
scrutiny, as also the Mrochakatika, According to the author the 
Vikramorvaslya is the first play of Kalidasa, a conclusion which 
it not likely to be acceptable to many (including the present 
reviewer). With more leisure at his command, the author could 
certainly have produced a more comprehensive and well~regulated 
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treutisé dealing with the History of Sanskrit Drama. As it is, 
the work has become scrappy, apparently made out of lecture. notes 
intended for the benofit of undergraduate students in our colleges. 


The book is well-prínted and nicely got up. 





SAMKALPA-SURYODAYA:: Part II, Acts 6-10. The Adyar 
. Library Series- No. 65 E iited by Pandit V. Krishnama- 
chariya, 

This isthe second part containing 6-10 A the first part 
having been out years ago. It contains Nysimbarija's commentary 
on these Acts, published for the first time. The works in the 
Adyar Library Series have always been noted for their nice get-up 
and printing. This work lives up to that reputation and the editor 
deserves to be congratulated upon the care he has taken in editing 
this work. 


COMPROMISES IN THE HISTORY OF ADVAITIC 
THOUGHT: By M, M. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri. 


This small volume contains two lectures delivered by the late 
Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri in 1910, under the auspices of the - 
Madras University. 

The two lectures deal with the Advaitic thought from the 
Earliest times to the days of Brahmananda Sarasvati 

What Prof. Kuppuswami names as ‘ compromises’ are really 
the products of efforts to bring philosophy from Heaven down to 
the Earth, as Addison would have put it. They are mainly intended 
to cater to the need of those who are unable to grasp the highest 
truth, viz the oneness of the Atman or Brahman. Prof, Shastri is 
right in saying ‘ Gaudapada has placed himself on the highest 
peak of Advaitie thought-' and Gaudap&da would undoubtedly 
describe these compromises as giad al aa Bd a ATÀ. 
Compromíses, ib is notorious, are unsuccessful in reaching the end 
in view, for they always breed new demands create uew problema. 
The leotures are worthy of being read with thought and care. 


rd 
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THE VYAKARANA-MAHABHASYA, PART I ( Áhnikas 
lst to 4th) with Pradipa of Kaiyata, and Mahabhasya- 
Pradipoddyotana by Annambhatta: Edited by the Late 


Prof, P. P. 8, Shastri and A, Sankaran. ( Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Series~7 ) 


This isa very important publication. The commentary by 
Annambhatta is here published for the first time. T. Chandra- 
sekharan, the Curator, Government Manuscripts Library, Madras 
has written an Introduction dealing specially with Annambhatta’s 
commentary. As he rightly remarks ‘An introduction for such 
an important work as the Pradipoddyotana is best prepared after 
the printing of the whole work is over, so that the special value of 
this work, as compared with other available works of that class, 
may well be brought out and amply illustrated’. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the printing of the whole work should be finished 
as early as possible. The Madras Government would do well in 
ear-marking special funds for this purpose, Monumental works 
like Patafijali’s Mah&bhásya are not expected to be printed 
oftener. It is necessary, therefore, to take special care to sea that 
the printing is free from errors, The price Rs, 20-12, for a 
Government Publication, appears to be exorbitant. 





YATINDRAMATADIPIKA: Edited by Svāmī Adidevananda 

The Yatindramatadipika is a well-known work dealing with 
the teachings of the Visistadvaita School of Ramanuja, It has 
been edited with an English Translation and Notes by Svāmi 
Adidevananda, The author can be congratulated upon having 
brought out a really good edition, The Introduction, particularly, 
gives a good summary of the tenets of Visistadvaita. We suggest 
that wita, ae? etc, should be written as WW ad, in the 
normal way. 
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PANCAPRAKRIYA of Sarvajiidtman: Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani 


This contains the text and the commentary of Anandajfiana 
(or Anandagiri), and the vp&khy& by Pürnavidyàmuni The 
editor gives the date of Sarvajüatman as the end of the tenth 
century and does not &gree with the traditional view that 
Sarvajfiátman was a grand pupil of Sankara, The text has been 
edited with great care. All lovers of Sanskrit philosophy are 
sure to welcome this work heartily. 


SLOKAVARTIKA. of Bhattaputra-Jayamigra Edited by 
Dr, C, Kunhan Raja 


As the editor tells us in his Preface, this edition of the com- 
mentary on the Slokavartika is based on a single manuscript. 
As a rule it is not advisable to publish texts based on a single 
manuscript, but it is also wrong to wait indefinitely. Especially 
in the case of rare works, it is desirable that they should be made 
available in print as early as possible, leaving the task of correct- 
ing them for future workers, The edition is a weleome addition 
to the existing literature on Mimaiisa, 

R. D, Karmarkar 


THE CHILDREN OF HARI.— Stephen Fuchs, Publishers— 
Verlag Herold. Vienna, 


This book is a welcome sign of a change in the attitude of 
Anthropologists, Lately and for that matter even today the atten- 
tion of Anthropologists was concentrated on the aborigines and 
most Indian studies were devoted to them, The reviewer has 
contended sgain and again that this one sided approach is wrong 
and especislly unsuited to India where the primitive and the 
non-primitive lived together in the unity of one culture. It is 
therefore satisfying to find a colleague employing the anthro- 
polegical method for investigating the life of à non-primitive 
people, As Dr. Haimendorf remarks so aptly in his introduction, 
* His were few of the joys of the heart and eye which make field- 
work among such people as Nagas or Bestar Gonds an inspiring 
and elating adventure", The more honour to a man who has 
chosen indeed the harder and the more prosaic work of social 
investigation. Untouchability and the racial origin of the untou- 
chables are two problems not yet satisfactorily solved and such 
detailed studies will help towards their solution. The book shows 
the close affinity of the Belehi Social organisation with the other 
castes in India. Ib givesa wealth of detail about Dalahi customs, 
traditions and ritual. One omission may be nated here and that 
is Balahi-k‘nship system is not properly described any-where. 
A few geneaologies would have made the avoidance taboos 
very Clear. 


The róle of Christianity in India is brought out vividly in the 
chapters on conversions. Mr. Fuchs remarks, ‘ Both Missionary 
groups (The Roman Catholics and the Baptists ) who started work 
among Balahis about fifty years ago found it difficult =... to make 
contact ... ... with them. Only the great famine of the 19th 
century facilitated access ... ... and the result was the conversion 
of thousands of Balahis ”. The initial hopes of converting all the 
Balahis failed. The movement of the Balshis to Christianity 
came toa standstill, Further on he remarks, “ The religious 


standard of the Christian Balahis is ...... rather low ... ,.. they 
41 [Annals B. O. R. T.] 
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are Christians in name and are in religious belief and usage, 
practically Hindus”. Itmay be added that this description of 
the. mode of Christian conversion and the quality of Christian 
belief can be applied to ninety percent of all the Christian 
converts in India. The Missionary activity among the aborigines 
has given rise toa political problem of no mean importance. 
The Indian Government in the name of secular state allow these 
Missions, who have now started ona more intensive teaching of 
their intolerant doctrines to all these caste and tribal communities. 
These conversions tear families asunder and undermine the whole 
moral and social structure of these communities. All Anthro- 
pologists have drawn atténtion to the methods and the éffects of 
these activities but unfortunately to no purpose. 


The descriptions of the various feasts are very detailed and 
give valuable material for comparative studies, 


The book has raised a question in the mind of the reviewer. 
The Balahis are weavers. So are the untouchables of certain other 
neighbouring tracts, The Dheds of Gujrat are alternatively called 
Vankar (the weavers), the Mabaraa Khadi i.e. the white rough 
cloth woven by the Mahars of C. P, is quite well known and it 
appears that they also were weavers. What is the connection 
between weaving and untouchability? Or are the Dheds, the 
Balahis and the Mahars the same folk ? 


Mr, Stephen Fuchs’ study on Balahis is a valuable contribution 
to Indian Anthropology. : 


T. Karve. 


SUSLOKAMEGHA — Meghadüta of Kalidasa, rendered into 
Marathi verse, and published with a critical Introduc- 
tion, notes, and Appendices, by Dr, R. C, Shrikhande, 
of Kolhapur. Published by the Author; Price Rs. 4[- 


The author being a lover of Sanskrit, has taken to rendering 
into Marathi verge, well-known original Sanskrit poems, and has 
already created a field for himself by bringing out ' Gitagovinda ', 
*Kumarasambhava? etc. into hie Juoid Marathi verse. The 
present work is similarly based on Kalidása's Meghadüta, and 
the Marathi poetry, in this case, too, really adds to the credit 
of the author. 

The Introduction, which covers 100 pages, i. e. half of the 
whole book, is an exhaustive treatment of the poem, befitting a 
sound scholarship, and gives a critical review of the different 
translations of the Meghadita; the criticism, of course, is more 
carefully pointed, when it comes to Marathi translations, and 
here the learned scholar has clearly pointed out how the transla- 
tions so far prepared, are faulty in some way or other. A state- 
ment of parallel ideas in Meghadüta and Ramayana, shows the 
author’s deep study of the Epic poem of Valmiki. 

Seeing that the rendering of the original Sanskrit verse into 
Marathi, in the same Mandäkräntā metre, leaves much to be 
desired, our author has wisely discarded the restriction of metre, 
as well as of the convention of verse for verse; so that in this 
Marathi poem, Dr. Shrikhande, has freely used Indravajra or 
Upajat] metre, while one original śloka is found rendered into 2 or 
even 3 Marathi verses, as becomes necessary to carry out the whole 
meaning of the Sanskrit sloka. Nothing is thus lost to the purely 
Marathi reader, who can fully enjoy the original lofty poem of 
Kalidasa, in his own language. By constant study and practice 
Dr. Shrikhande hag become a master versifier, and never lacks in 
lucidity and style. — The Notes, at the end, add to the interest 
of the student, who is also supplied with the original Sanskrit 
poem, following the Marathi translation, thus making a com- 
parative study possible for one who is inclined to do go. 


S. N. Tadpatrikar 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PALI MANU. 
SCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY By—E. W. Adi- 
karam, M.A, Ph.D. (London), The Adyar Library, 1947, 
pp. xxxi, 111, Price Rs, 6/— 

There are very few libraries in the whole of India which stock 
Pall Manuscripts, and Adyar library is fortunate in possessing 
such manuseripts of most ofthe Canonical and Commentatorial 
.literatuie. It has also the collection of Buddhist books from 
China and Japan and it is perhaps the only place in India where 
a Comparative study of Buddhist texts could be carried on. 
Mr. Adikaram gives a descriptive catalogue of the Pall Manu- 
scripts, giving at the same time the names of the Printed editions 
of the same work in Roman, Sinhalese, or Siamese characters as 
well as tbe translations, if any, in English or German, known 6 
the editor. He however, is not apparently aware of the Devanagar! 
editions published by the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, or those 
published by the University of Bombay, as he hardly mentions 
any of them, This catalogue, will however, be of great use to 


Pall scholars who want to ge to the original manuscripts of Pali 
works. 


VM ET ER S 


BUDDHAGHOSA by Dr. Bimal Churn Law, published by the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Townhall, 
Bombay, 1946, pp. viii, 147. 

This is & thoroughly revised edition of the author's 
‘Life and Work of Buddhagosa.! It deals with the life 
and legends, personal history, predecessors, works, textual and 
doctrinal expositions, and philosophy of Buddhaghosa. A very 
useful index is added at the end. Every chapter beams with 
fresh suggestions and the book is worth reading carefully from 
cover to cover. Every student of Pali literature is advised to do 
so. -The views about the authorship of the works ascribed by 
tradition to Buddhaghosa can only be accepted with great caution. 
The author suggests the possibility of three Buddhaghosas, His 
remarks on the character of the Játaka book and the number of 
the Jataka stories are worth serious consideration, The exposi- 
tion of the various terms in Buddhism given in the last chapter 
is illuminating. We have no hesitation in recommending this 
book to every student of Pali literature, 


—áÀ 


HISTORY OF THOUGHTS IN MAHAYANA (OR 
SUPERIOR) BUDDHISM by Prof. Dr. Baiyu Watanabe, 
published by Minshukaihonbu, Tokyo 1948.7 

That such a book should appear in print in the critical 

times of the History of Japan is really creditable both to the 
author as well as the Publisher. The author is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that what is now called Mahayana Buddhism is 
really superior to Hinayana Buddhism and he has made an attempt 
to link up the Mahayana teaching with what he calls the 
original teaching of the Buddha. His contention is that the 
original purity of the teaching of the Buddha was spoiled by the 
teaching of the Hinayana, and it was given to the Mahayana to 
resurrect the same, One is not certain that the traditional faith 
and sectarian partiality of the author has not influenced him in 
his judjment which goes to the length of pronouncing the times of 
Hinayana Buddhism as the “dark age of Buddhism " ( p. 13). He 
regards Mahayana as the Buddhism of voidness or fluidity and 
considers it as the revival in all directions of the original teachings 
of the Buddha ( p. 76.). In the VIth ctapter he has put forth six 
different problems which Mahayanism tried to solve in its own 
way. Oneofthese problems is the position of women in Mahayana. 
The author's contention is that the attitude of the Buddha himself 
as well as of HInäyäna Buddhism towards women was not very 
liberal, the Buddha allowed women to accept the religious life 
of nuns asa mere concession to the importunities of his step- 
mother and that Hinayana was harsh with them in as much as it 
would not recognisé their claims toa possible Buddhahood in 
some distant future, As Mahayànaism considered all things as 
void, it made no distinction between men and women and there- 
fore recognised the right of women to claim for themsolv.s the 
Buddhahood ; but on accunt of Buddha's own attitude and also on 
account of the attitude of Hinayánism, they simply laid down 
that women will have to be first born as men and then it would be 
possible for them to become the Buddhas, In the last chapter 
( VIIth ), he refers to the various Prajfia—paramita sütras, which 
. he considers as basic Mahayana texts. It is not clear why the 
author stops only with Madhyamaka doctrine of Nagarjuna 
which, however, he admits was “ not at all tho genuine form of 


the Buddhism of voidness or fluidity ” ( p. 109), This form of 
Buddhism he contends, “ may be said to bave adopted the 


philosophy of the middle rather than religion of voidness or 
fluidity. " 
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It is not clear why 253 author has not proceeded to Vijtiánavàada 
in this small but intereresting book for which he has chosen 
as the title “History of Thoughts in Mahayana (or Superior) 
Buddhism ”. 


ANGLA-SAMSER7A-HINDI-MAHAKOSA by Dr. Raghu- 


vira and his Collaborators and published by Dr. Lokesha Chandra, 
D.Litt, Secretary, International Academy of Indian Culture, 
Nagpur. 

This Magnum Opus of Indian Lexicography is planned 
and being executed by Dr. Raghuvira and his colleagues. As a 
sample of the work thai is contemplated, sixty-four pages of 
English-Sanskrit Mah£kosa have been sent tous, We believe 
that as a language constantly grows, we cannot order the coining 
of new words in a langusge merely by resorting to rules of gram- 
mar and etymology. Even when such words are coined, it is 
only the passing of time that will determine their justifiability or 
currency in popular use. 

As now it has been daciced that in India most of the provin- 
cial languages will take more and more of their due share in 
expressing the modern thought, it has became necessary to find 
out the greatest common factora in the languages used all over 
India. And this can be done only by taking recourse to Sanskrit 
from which a large number of provincial languages are derived. 
If the same or similar expression is used in Punjabi, Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Guzerati, Marathi, Oriya, Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, Mala- 
yalam etc. to express a modern or scientific thought, it would go 
a long way to establish the solid unity of the different linguistic 
groups, So, from this point of view, this attempt being made by 
Dr. Raghuvira is worth enccuragement. At any rate such a work 
will supply to the workere in the literary fields a basic reference- 
book which they can draw upon, while translating words from 
English into their own speech. 

The Hindi part of tho work is nob yet presented here but it is 
hoped it will be soon added. Hindi is being used already as a 
spoken language in a greater part of India and since it has been 
now declared as the national language of India to be more and 
more used in years to come, it will be of great help to students 


and publie-men all over India. We wish Dr. Raghuvira every 
success in his stupendous undertaking, 
P. V. Bapat 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN ‘RASA’, by Dr. Rakega- 
gupta, Benares, pp. 179, Rs. 5/~ 

Human mind has tried to approach reality in three ways: 
(1) to grasp the TRUTH or essence of things, (2) to evaluate the 
GOOD in things and (3)to enjoy the BEAUTY in things. The 
human quest in this connection has given rise to the three 
sciences of epistemology, axiology and sesthetics, It is bearing 
fruit through centuries of creative activity, both of a meditative 
and pragmatic character, of countless individuals and social 
groups. Bharata’s rasa-siddhünta and its subsequent elaboration 
by later Hindu scholars are just one-step in this human quest. 


It is our task, firstly, to define the place of Bharata's theory, 
in the complex of Hindu speculation as & whole and specifically 
in its relation with theories and concepts prevalent in the 
thought-world contemporary to Bharata; secondly, it is our task 
to define the place of rasa~siddhanta in the entire development of 
the science of aesthetics from ancient to modern times. 


One would naturally expect in any study of Bharata’s theory 
an attempt to arrive at such a definition and assessment. This 
expectation receives a rtide shock when one peruses the thesis 
under review. The author claims that his study isa ‘definite 
advancement in the study of rasa’ and his claim to advance 
and originality is based on his view that all discussions on rasa 
must be split up in two queries: (1) what is rasa as relish? and 
(2) what is rasa as sentiment ? 


This ‘split up’, however, does not lead one anywhere as can 
be easily seen by readirg through the pages of this thesis. 

Why do all such attempts to define rasa in terms ofthe 
modern concepts of psychology miserably fail? This is really 
the question which must be seriously answersd today, I will 
even make bold to say that a real study of rasa-siddhünla must 
start with a rejection of the prevalent tendency amongst modern 
Indian scholars to equate rasa and bhava of Bharata’s theory with 
emotion or sentiment as understood in modern psychology. 

The thesis under review does not make any such fresh start, 
instead the author gets enmeshed, like many of his predecessors 
who have dealt with this subject, in controversies in mcdern 
psychology irrelevant to the study of rasa. 

This study is, therefore, novel and bold in its claims but 
breaks no fresh ground and does not at all help in the reorienta- 
tion which is required in the prevalent approach to rasa, 

D. K, Bedekar 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KUMARAPALAPRATIBODHA 

- (Tle Stories Of Nala And Varuna), Edited By: N, A, 

Gore, M.A.: Dip. Lib. (Bom. ), Pages 200, Published by 
Continental Prakashan, Tilak Road, Poona 2, Price Rs, 3 

Jain narrative literature is rich both in extent and variety. 
But, many of the works have not been critically edited and go the 
renders find it difficult co drink deep at the fountain of this litera- 
ture, Prof. Gore has made a commendable attempt in this direc- 
tion by editing in this book, two well-known stories of Nala and 
Varuna adapted from vae first chapter ( prastava ) of the Kumara- 
palapratibodha— tha book, a copy of which has now become rare 
in the market. 

The story of Nala and Damayanti is very popular among the 
Hindus. The story inthis book is thus the Jain version of the 
original Nalopakhy4na in the MBh. ( Critical Edition III. 50-78 ). 
and has been imitated iater on by poets in Sanskrit as well as in 
modern Indian langusges and dialects. 

It is in the fitness of things that the editor has given a brief 
synopsis of the story in MBh. and has compared it with its Jain 
version, The story of Varuna is not less interesting. The story 
admonishes the prohibition of theft, 

The author Somaprabhacadrya was proficient in all the three 
languages— Sanskrit, 2rakrib or Jain Maharastri and Apa- 
bhraméga. The Poona Lniversity has prescribed the two stories 
for Inter Arts andhas thus obliged not only the student-world 
but also the general raader, enabling them to study the develop- 

‘ment of Prakrit and Apabhrarháa, 

The editor’s introduction contains all the necessary and avail- 
able information about the author and his work. Technical 
terms have been fully explained by himin the Notes. He has 
explained the chronogram fully for the first time. The readers 
will indeed bless him for having given two Indices— one on the 
Sabhasitas and the other on Select words, His translation though 
literal is lucid. The editor has already to his credit the editing 
of about four works in Frakrit and Ardhamagadhi, There is no 
necessity, therefore, to s;ate that his Notes are copious, aceurate 
and illuminating. 
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In short the edition is ‘complete’ in itself and the editor 
deserves hearty thanks for this work, It would not be out of 
place to anticipate more works of the type from him in the 
near future. 

There area few negligible misprints both in the text and the 
Notes. It would have been better if Prof. Gore would have 
incorporated in his introduction, short notes on the Karma-theory 
of the Jains and the Jain Narrative literature in general. 


V. G. Rahurkar. 


MANJUSA—A Sanskrit Monthly edited by Shri Kshitish- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya, 81, Shyam Bazar Street, 
Calcutta 4 

The Mafijusa has completed its fourth year in August 1950 
when its 12th issue was out. The Monthly is a revival of the 
former one which had stopped its work during the great war. 
The Editor is a Pandit and a great grammarian and has drunk 
deep at the fountain of Sanskrit Literature, 

Even great Western Oriental Scholars like Dr. Louis Renou 
have unequivocally declared. that India is loved and adored 
throughout the world chiefly because she is the repository of a 
long and venerable tradition — intellectual, moral and spiritual 
embodied in the treasure of her Sanskrit literature. 

The editor of Mafijüsa, therefore, deserves warmest congratula- 
tions for his patience and perseverance editing very ably one of 
the most popular monthlies in Sanskrit, The aim of this monthly 
is to help people to learn Sanskrit without tears and to acquaint 
them with all that is best in Sanskrit literature and Bharatiya 
culture. It also tries to keep abreast of Indological research. 

A retrospective view of the twelve issues of its fourth year 
‘convinces us about the fulfilment of its promise. The contents of 
each issue can be divided broadly into three categories. The first 
part contains simple verses, proverbs, stories ete. for beginners. 
The second part is devoted to controversial topics in grammar, 
rhetorics and the six Darganas, The third one deals with the 
translation of Mahabhasya and some hymns in the Reveda and 


Avesta, 
49 [Annals B.O. RB, I, | 
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Parallel proverbs in various languages is a special feature 
that attracts the eye of the reader. Here are some illustrations 


(1) One swallow does not | (1) qaas ate a aghast 
make spring. YA TE t 
(2) There’s many a slip (D) ana azar Gar ad 
between the cup and WRAAE | 
the lip. or 
TAYA SN get aaa 
: ms 1 
(3) The lunatic, the lover and | (3) FIER: PAGET: PATAT- 
the poet | VHS: | 
Are of imagination al! | 
compact. 


The discussion of some subtle queries especially on Sanskrit 
grammar is another interesting feature. The commentary of the 
editor on the Us&-hymns in the Rgveda reveals the great 
grammarian in him.  Humerous stories, parables and poems 
alleviate the burden of waighty thoughts on the mind. The 
twelve verses of Shri Anant Narayana Shastri on coffee is an 
illustration in point. Topics on etymology also are not rare. The 
late G. K, Modak, the vateran indologist has discussed the etymo- 
logy of the word sator, The maxims of Kālidāsa and the German 
poet Goethe reveal the catholieity of the Monthly. A prize com- 
petition for an essay in Sanskrit on a controversial topic is also 
declared by the Editor who tius seems to have girded up his 
loins for the revival of Sanskrit literature, especially of Sanskrit 
grammar, 

Each issue contains a special article of some renowned writer 
and the reader feels after reading the issue that the Sanskrit 
literature is a fertile field for producing a rich crop of research 
work, 

Tf there is a form of exprasgion which gives unity to India and 
makes Indian civilisation appeal to the entire world, it is Sanskrit 
and nothing else, We there?ore appeal to the scholars to help the 
Mfiajisa by subscribing it for -hemselves, and for their students 
and the institutions in whica they are working, It is good that 
the monthly abhors of a.l that is harmful to Bharatiya culture, 

V, G, Rahurkar 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES, Part I. By Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt. The Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta, 1950. pp. 128, 


Dr. Law here presents us witb the results of some of his 
researches, which, as he tells us, he thinks will be of use to 
historians interested in Ancient India. Of this there is no doubt. 
His first section deals with minor states between 325 B. C. and 
300 A. D., that is, the period which saw the rise and decline of 
the Magadhan Empire, Compared with the Empire the states 
within it were minor, but with varying fortunes they continued 
to exist, and it is in them that we find the real history of the 
people. The first impression given is the astonishing com- 
plexity of the subject, &ad one is at first inclined to ask for 
& map or several maps. But, as Dr. Law’s analysis shows it is 
as yet too early to hope for this, Besides what archaeological 
research may still tell us, the surmises of early investigators 
have to be examined and corrected or contradicted and cleared 
away. Itis not a ease of merely building up on the basis of the 
results previously attained. It will be impossible for future 
historians to base their accounts on any of the “ results” that 
earlier students have hoped to reach, Too often what was & 
mere working hypothesis has hardened into illusory theory, and 
every theory requires to be tested with the acquisition of further 
facts. Dr. Law claims to have “ presented solid fact in a 
systematic way.” This is the first necessary step. His objective- 
ness and impartiality are admirable, and he records with calmness 
the many guesses and surmises that still occupy the attention of 
scholars, He bears in mind the fact that truth is universal, 
but one recognizes with pleasure the fact that the centre of 
gravity of Indian studies is now India. 

The second section covers a much wider field, for it deals with 
the social and economic conditions from the earliest times down 
to the Nanda dynasty. This is divided into Pre-Vedic, Vedic, 
pre-Buddhistic, and pre-Maurya. How many streams of culture 
are to be found here? And if there is more than one, have we 
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nof in each a separate problem to solve? . These questions are 
well brought out by being set before us free from any theorizing 
tendency. First comes the palaeolithie culture, passing by the 
usual stages into the bronze and iron ages. Where can we look . 
for their descendants now? The problem is still more striking in 
the case of the Indus culture and the Vedic. Sir John Marshall, 
says Dr. Law, holds that betweon the Indus and the Vedic cultures 
there was a wide gulf, and a comparison shows that they were 
unrelated. In that case, we have two quite different problems to 
solve, and there are similar inquiries to be made when we consi- 
der the Munda peoples, the Dravidians and the pre~Dravidians, 
On coming to the Vedic and later culture with the abundant literary 
sources we are on firmer ground, but even in this case we need to 
pause, and inquire whether anything non-Áryan has become 
absorbed in the Vedic and Post-Vadic Culture. For this period 
Dr. Law’s discussion is very full and is everywhere supplied with 
abundant references. The whole of it will be found useful both 
by those engaged in research and by all who take an interest in 
the social and intellectual life of ancient India. 


E. J. Thomas 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF INDIAN NATIONALISM by 
Dr. A. R. Desai, Ph.D. — Oxford University Press, 1948, 
Demi Octavo pp. 398 +17. Rs, 20 "s 


This is No. 2 of the Sociology Series in the University of 
Bombay Publications edited by Dr, G. S, Ghurye. It is a lucid 
analysis of the ‘ transformation of Indian society from a medieval 
to a modern basis during the last one hundred. and fifty years 
and the resultant rise of Indian nationalism’. It carefully 
examines the social, religious, economic and cultural factors that 
went into the growth or retardation of the national political 
movement in this country. The author claims to “use the 
method of historical materialism...for locating and assessing the 
specific weight of different social forces which evolved and 
formed the social background” during the period of his study ; 
but he is not obsessed with any doctrinaire bias go as to vitiate 
his correct and balanced assessment of a complex historical 
Process. 


The book is divided into nineteen chapters apart from a 
Prologue and an Epilogue together with an alphabetically 
arranged Bibliography and Index. Originally submitted to the 
University of Bombay as a thesis in Sociology and approved for 
that degree, the work bears the impress of wide reading and 
thoughtful treatment of a very useful and fascinating theme. 


One cannot, however, help pointing out that a few errors have 
remained in the present publication, which could have been 
corrected by the author himself or the editor. The Deccan 
Education Society, for instance, is stated to have bean established 
“in the seventies by Tilak and Agarkar" (p. 132). The famous 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria is dated " 7867" (p. 154). The 
caste system (‘the steel frame of Hinduism’) is said to be 
“ moré ancient than the Vedas”, which record its existence then 
( p. 223), To say the least, this is rather misleading. The chrono- 
logical confusion in the following sentence is obvious: “It is 
true that Indian history records instances of outstanding women 
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like Gargi, Chandbibi, Nurjahan, Razya Begum, the Queen of 
Jhansi, Mirabai and Abalyabai, who accomplished great feats 
in the spheres of literature, art, philosophy, administration, and 
even warfare '' (p. 250), Sri Aurobindo is throughout spelt 
* Aurbindo '', and Surendranath Bannerjee sometimes “Banerjee” 
(p. 293) and sometimes " Bannerji” ( p. 294); Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 is once “ Council Act " and then " Council's Act”. 

These minor blemishes are specifically pointed out here not 
to pick holes but to stress the desirability of closer attention to 
such minutiae in publications of this nature and importance. 

Dr, Desai is to be congratulated on his success in making so 
complex and difficult a subject so lucid and interesting, 


8. R. Sharma 


OBITUARY NOTICES 
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The cruel hand of death makes no distinction between rich 
and poor, high and low, or savant and servant. Professor M. 
Hiriyanna was snatched away from us on the 19th September 
1950. For the sake of the chronicler, it may be recalled that the 
Professor was bora in Mysore on the 7th May 1871, had his early 
education in the city, received inspiration from his guru, Sri 
Periaswamy Tirumalacarys, a celebrated Sanskrit Pandit of his 
time, and took his Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees from the 
Christian College, Madras. He was later deputed by the Mysore 
Government to qualify himself for the L. T, from the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, 

Professor Hiriyanna entered Government service in 1891 and 
having served in various capacities, entered tbe Maharaja’s 
College in 1912 as Lecturer in Sanskrit and became Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit in 1918, very soon after the 
University of Mysore came into existence, He filled this place 
with great honour and distinction and finally retired from service 
in 1927. 

The world of scholars, especially in the field of Indian Philo. 
sophy, will ever cherish the memory of this truly elder brother 
among the great galaxy of the Philosophers of India in recent 
times - ( Hiriyanna: Airiya anna in Kannada means literally 
elder brother!) Belvalkar, Kuppuswami Sastri, Ranade and 
Radhakrishnan were some of his best friends and admirers, 
Probably owing to proximity, a very close association with the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri developed in later 
years Raghavan and the late lamented Chintamani among 
Sastriar's pupils nurtured the close tie of intellectual brotherhood 
of the two dcüryas by their own scholarly pursuits and consulta» 
tions. It was the privilege of Professor Hiriyanna’s own students 
here in Mysore to listen to the great contributions to knowledge 
that his above-named friends were making. We used to hear with 
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much glee and gratification that once on the occasion of a Con- 
ference in Poona, Professor Hiriyanna was found sandwiched 
between Professors Ranade and Belvalkar! Weare witnesses to 
the warm association that grew up between Hiriyanna and 
Radhakrishnan ever since the latter's Professorship in the 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. By dint of his great qualities, as a 
scholar and philosopher, Professor Hiriyanna gained many 
admirers in India and abroad; and his demise will have caused 
much pain to many in the scholarly world. 


Professor Hiriyanna made his debut into the Stage of Letters 
with his English translations of Isa and Kena Upanisads, soon . 
to be followed by those of Katha and Brhadaranyaka. Over thirty 
first-rate articles were contributed to the leading journals on a 
variety of philosophical subjects. Among his major works, the 
following may be mentioned: 1, English translation of Sada- 
nanda’s Vedäntasāra; 2. Critical edition of Naiskarmyasiddhi 
(BSS); 3, Critical Ed tion of Istasiddhi (GOS); 4. Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy (Allen and Unwin): 5, Essentials of Indian 
Philosophy (Allen and Unwin). The Outlines brought him 
indeed international fame, 


Professor Hiriyanna had the honour of presiding over the 
Hyderabad Session of the Indian Philosophical Congrees ( 1939) ; 
delivering the Principal Miller Lectures before the Madras Uni- 
versity (1940) and being elected as Honorary member of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on the occasion of its 
Silver Jubilee (1943), Owing to failing health he was unable to 
accept the invitation to preside over the 16th Session of the AII 
India Oriental Conference. Need it be said that our beloved 
Professor was a perfect gentleman, overflowing with kindness to 
his pupils and friends, He was the very model of a teacher, 
having put into successful practice every principle of teaching. 
His conscientious outlook, sense of duty, and a fund of learning 
without any ostentation ars qualities which will inspire those who 
knew him, indeed for a long time to come, May his Soul rest in 
Peace, ' 

H. L, Hariyappa 





Prof. M. Hiriyanna { Died 19-9-1950 








Born 24-10-1868 ] Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi [ Died 13-4-1951 
Rajasaheb of Aundh 





SHRIMANT BALASAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI 
RAJASAHEB OF AUNDH 

SSR NTE SP AA RE LU rtc apum aa adc CC Qt Er Va MEC RS IE TE 

If there is one thing more than another that has givén the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute its present status and 
prestige in the world of Oriental Scholarship, it is its work on 
the critical edition of the Mahābhārata, doggedly pursued by it, 
through thick and thin, now more than three decades; and if 
there is one individual to whom the credit must unreservedly be 
given for persuading the Institute, then hardly twelve months 
old, to undertake =— may be, without fully realising what the 
enterprise would eventually mean and involve — this literary 
travail which oan be compared, on tbe one hand, with 
Max Miller's edition of the Rgveda with the Saàyanabhásya 
(1849-1874) and, on the other, with the great Sanskrit-German 
Lexicon of Bóhtlingk and Roth (1855-1875), it is Shrimant 
Bhawanrao alias Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Rajasaheb of 
Aundh, who, we deeply regret to have to announce, passed away 
in Bombay, after a brief illness, on the 13th of April, 1951 at the 
age of 83. The news of the Rajasaheb’s death took all of us by 
surprise: it could hardly be believed in; for, only three or four 
weeks ago, when the writer of this obituary notice went to the 
Rajasaheb’s residence in Poona to present him personally the 
twentieth fascicule of the edition containing the first half of the 
Karnaparvan and the twentyfirst fascicule containing the 
Apaddharma, the Rajasaheb was pleased to compliment the 
Institute upon the rate of progress evinced of late in the publica» 
tion of the Critical Edition, and went On to say that, if the 
present rate of progress was maintained, he hoped to live long 
enough to see the edition completed. — So unsuspectingly are we 
apt to tread the path of life, little dreaming what the very next 
step might have in store for us! 

Born on the 24th of October, 1868, Shrimant Balasaheb be~ 
came the Rajasaheb of Aundh in 1909 through a series of circum- 
stances which could not have been anticipated.” Not expecting 
any such good fortune, the Pantsaheb went through regular 
gohool and college education and became a graduate in Arts 
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from the Deccan College in 1891, having developed. a passion for 
Fine Arts, including singing and painting. Within a few years 
after he was called to the Gadi, he published the Picture 
Ramayana, containing a series of 72 pictures painted by himself 
and accompanied by brief descriptive notes. The great, success 
of this publication induced the Rajasaheb to plan the publication 
of the Picture Mahabhérata, for which he intended to paint 
about two hundred pictures, 


Just about this time, however, scholars not only in the Maha- 
rashtra and the rest of India, but even those in Europe and 
America had evinced a phenomenal interest in India's Great 
Epic.! The great divergence of views expressed in these publi- 
cations by competent authorities on practically all aspects of the 
Mahabharata studies brought home the need of a critical edition 
of that Epio based on representative MSS. collectéd from all parts 
of India, Such an edition was infact planned by the London 
Session of the International Association of Academies; but the 
First World War gave its quietus to that project, and it was 
generally felt that India ought to come forward to shoulder the 
task of the proposed critical edition) Moved no doubt by consi- 








1 The following dates of the essential publications in the field would 
tell their own tale, Publications outside India : Holtzmann's standard work 
in four parts ( 1893-95); Dahlmann: Das Mbh, (1895), Nirvana (1896), 
Buddha (1898), Genesis (1899), Samkhya Philosophie (1902); Ludwig: 
Mbh, als Epos und Rechtbuch (1896 ); Hopkins’ Great Epic (1901); Liiders’ , 
Grantha-Recension ( 1901) ; Jacobi's Das Mbh. ( 1903); and several lengthy 
and penetrating reviews on these—-particularly on the first two—by Winter- 
nitz, Jolly, Jacobi, Ludwig, Barth, Schröder and Hopkins in the Journals of 
Indis, Europe and America, Publications in India: O, V. Vaidya's Mbh.: a 
Criticism (1905 ), Riddle of the Ramayana (1906), Epio India ( 1907 ) — the 
second of these being reviewed in extenso by the Kesari ina series of seven 
articles; Ohiploonkar & Company's Marathi Translation of the Mbh, 
(1904-1918), with O. V. Vaidya's Upasathhara ( 1918) — the last reviewed 
in the Vividhajüünavistára ( Feb, 1921); and, above all Lokamanya B., G, 
Tilak's Gitdrahasya (1915) and the great volume of oritical literature that 
it evoked, 

2 In the course of a review on the Gitdrahasya published in the March 
1918 issue.of the. Vividhajfidnavistira, the following sentence occurs: gal 


wa HAH Heese | REMER «c ETAN Hear fees ATI For qe- 
Up cese... TATA Tea ea wA S (agma sere eas ) 
HF MS AH argia Sud, 
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derations like these, the Pantsaheb changed his original proposal 
of the Picture Mahabharata into a Critical and Illustrated Edition 
of the Mahabharata, and arranged for a discussion of that proposal 
at a special meeting of select scholars in the Nana Wada under 
the presidentship of Sir R, G. Bhandarkar. About forty persons 
attendad the meeting to which Dr. Bhandarkar explained the 
inherent difficulties of the proposal, both literary as well as finan- 
cial. As to the financial difficulties, the Pantsaheb offered to 
give from his own State a donation of one lakh of rupees payable 
in annual instalments,’ besides agreeing to go round on a collect- 
ing tour for additional donations that might be required. As to 
the literary aspects of the problem, the young band of Sanskritists 
present at the meeting, who had returned , to India after receiving 
training in critical methods of scholarship in the Universities of 
England, France, Germany and America and who had taken a 
‘leading part in the movement for the establishment of tha 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, promised to hold ther. 
selves responsible for the task under the guidance of Sir Ram- 
krishna himself. Thereafter, on the 6th of July, 1918, the Raja- 
saheb, as the president elect of the General Body of the B. O. R. 
Institute, put his proposal formally before that Body, which was 
naturally accepted with enthusiasm. The actual work on-the 
proposed Critical Edition was commenced at a function arranged 
for the purpose ou the Caitra Suddha Pratipadà of Saka 1840 
(April, 1918), when, on specially prepared collation sheets, 
Sir Ramkrishna wrote with his own hand the mangala@carana 
verse of the Great Epic, 


Shrimant Balasaheb was naturally interested more in the 
illustrations that were to be included in the edition. After giving 
much thought to the subject and after minutely examining the 
carvings and paintings at Sanchi, Amaravati, Daulatabad and 
Ajanta as well as the temple-sculptures at Borobodur ( Java ), he 
decided to take these as the models for the proposed illustrations, 
In a paper contributed by him to the July 1921 issue of the 





1 This promised donation has become fully available: Rs. 68, 645-4-0 
during the lifetime of the Rajasaheb himself, and the balance from the 
Bombay State, which took over the liability subsequent to the merger, 
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Annais of the B. O. R. Institute, which is fully documented and 
accompanied by numerous illustrations, he explained the lines 
that he proposed to follow in painting the illustrations for the 
Mahabharata edition and tried to show that,in the matter of 
dress, attire, ornaments, domestic implements and equipment in 
warfare, these lithic and graphic records came nearest to the 
actual descriptions as found in the existing Epic. As a conse- . 
quence of this decision, some pictures already drawn by the 
Rajasaheb had to be modified or cancelled, while others ( e. g. the 
Sun-God's gift of a copper dish to Draupadi) had to be held back 
because the incidents on which they were based were not 
accepted by the Critical Hdition as original and authentic. 


So far the Rajasaheb has supplied for the Critical Edition 
pictures drawn either by himself or by artists working under his 
direction as follows: 

Adiparvan 16  Virataparvan 3 Sauptikaparvan 1 

Sabhaparvan 5 WUdyogaparvan! Striparvan 1 

Aranyakaparvan6 Bhismaparvan 6 Santiparvan 2, 


This makes a total of 41 pictures, Suitable themes for drawing 
two additional illustrations for the Santiparvan and two illustra- 
tions each for the Karna and the Salyaparvan had been supplied 
and accepted, while two more themes for the Dronaparvan had 
been selected but not communicated. In addition to these eight, 
we should have a picture each for the Anuśāsana and the Aéva- 
medhiks parvans and perhaps two more for the smaller con- 
cluding parvans 15-18, thereby giving a total of 53 illustrations 
for the edition as a whole (excluding the Harivarh$a), besides 
facsimile reproductions of about twenty folios of the important 
MSS. used for the Edition. Of course the Rajasaheb wanted to 
draw many more pictures; but now, if the heirs and successors 
of the Rajasaheb were to arrange to make available for the work 
that yet remains the services of one or two artists trained by the 
Rajasaheb for the purpose, the B. O, R. Institute, for its own part, 
undertaking to defray all expenses of blockmaking and printing 
after the illustrations are drawn and approved, that would be the 
best method of carrying to completion the one wish nearest to the 
Rajasaheb’s heart that has remained unhappily unfulfilled, 
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So far we have touched only one aspect of the late Rajasaheb’s 
personality: the aspect with which, as sponsor of the Critical 
and Illustrated Edition of the Mahabharata, the B. O. R. Institute 
was most vitally connected. But in other walks of life the 
Rajasaheb played an equally conspicuous and beneficent role. 
The rule of an Indian Raja is traditionally held as synonymous 
with self-willed despotism; but the small and scattered territory 
comprised under the whilom Aundh State has been, for several 
years past, in the enjoyment of real self-government, the Head of 
the State claiming to be, in every sense Of the term, no more than 
& real servant of the people. The Rajasaheb’s attempts to foster 
small industries in the State have borne noteworthy results, as 
witnessed by the Ogale Glass Works or the Kirloskar Factory for 
Agricultura Implements, which have won a name far beyond the 
limits of the State itself. Nor must we fail to mention here the 
remarkable success that the Rajasaheb won asa Kirtanakara, 
` selecting for the purpose, year after year, new and original themes, 
composing and singing new songs, interposing lucid expositions 
and apt illustrations and carrying home to the enraptured audience 
the leesons of the kirtana, which, as an actor and orator of no 
mean calibre, he was well qualified to inculcate, never forgetting 
to season his discourse by appropriate humour and topical allu- 
sions and plentiful quotations from Sanskrit and Marathi Classics, 
Another great acievement with which the name of the Rajasaheb 
will stand for ever associated is the great vogue that he claimed 
and, by dint of persistent pleading, won, for the mode of exercise 
known as the “Stiryanamaskara”, Possessing a simple and loving 
disposition, an outspoken frankness without any desire to offend, 
an earnestness and piety that easily mollified opponents and 
helped to spread a feeling of brotherhood all round, the Raja- 
saheb — once you came to know and appreciate his real 
personality — always left a pleasing and undelible stamp on 
“your memory, which is sure to perdure long after its fons ef 
origio had departed from our midst, For, has not the Poet said : 
a ug WW TET AMAT Ta: TATA? 


21st October, 1951. S. K. Belvalkar. 
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